




















SARA COLERIDGE.* 





BY RENA A. MICHAELS. 





“A spIRIT, yet a woman too.” — Wordsworth. 


MID the scenic beauties of Greta Hall, 
near Keswick, England, the only daughter 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the poet phi- 

losopher, was born, on December 22, 1802. 
She was one of the “little grand lamas,” ex- 
ercising almost regal power by virtue of her 
very weakness, who afterward trampled the 
velvety verdure of the “horseshoe lawn,” and 
invaded the sanctum of her uncle, Southey, the 
poet-laureate. In a fragmentary epistle to her 
daughter, written during her last illness, she 
has simply and charmingly traced the events 
of her early childhood—a childhood whose 
scenes form a fitting prelude to a life so sadly 
sweet and quiet. Her health during infancy 
was generally thriving, although of a somewhat 
nervous temperament. When two years of age, 
during a frolic with her brother, she accident- 
ally fell from a bridge into the swift current 
of the Greta, and was rescued by young Rich- 
ardson, from the neighboring Forge; but the 
shock which it occasioned to her physical sys- 
tem was ever afterward the source of that deli- 
cate sensitiveness and frailty which unfitted her 
to participate in the heartier pleasures of youth. 
“Dear old Greta!” What a fairy mist of ro- 
mance envelops its happy home-scenes, its 
dearly loved inmates, its books, flowers, trees, 
lake, and river—all so tenderly remembered in 
the subsequent years of care and affliction! 

At the age of four years, she accompanied 
her mother and brothers on a visit to Liverpool 
and Bristol; and she has given a pleasing 
account of the frugality and industry of her 
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mother’s sisters and relatives. Her return to 
Greta in the Autumn she speaks of affection- 
ately, and also of Edith, her cousin, whom she 
found in the cozy sitting-room, and around 
which they were soon traveling on their joint 
vessel—the stool. One more little incident left 
an indelible trace on the childish mind. One 
day, while sitting by her Aunt Lovell, she ex- 
claimed, in a sorrowful tone: “Ise miseral !” 
“Yes, and you will be, if your mother does n’t 
put a cap on you,” was the response. And her 
mother acted on the sage counsel of Miss 
Lovell; and little Sara’s fair, delicate face, with 
its large blue eyes, was muffled in lace border 
and muslin until her eighth year. 

During her fifth year, while on a visit to the 
Wordsworths, at Grasmere, she relates how 
she incurred her father’s displeasure by her 
frankness in regard to Miss Wordsworth’s per- 
sonal attractions, and also by the cordial man- 
ner in which she met her mother on her arrival 
at Allan Bank. He accused her of want of 
affection for him; and the young Wordsworths 
came in and caressed him. She writes: 

“T sat benumbed; for truly nothing does so 
freeze affection as the breath of jealousy. The 
sense that you have done wrong, or at least 
given great offense, you know not how or why; 
that you are dunned for some payment of love 
or feeling, which you know not how to produce 
or demonstrate on a sudden, chills the heart, 
and fills it with perplexity and bitterness. My 
father reproached me, and contrasted my cold- 
ness with the childish caresses of the little 
Wordsworths. I slunk away, and hid myself 
in the wood behind the house; and there my 
friend John, whom at that time I called my 
future husband, came to seek me.” 

When nine years of age, she visited Allonby, 
under the kindly protection of Miss Calvert; 
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and during her stay there her little playmate, 
M., is entirely acquitted of all malicious intent 
by their masculine playfellows; and “crumbs 
in the porridge,” and all similar offenses, were 
charged against “that little vixen,” Sara Cole- 
ridge. She there won the cognomen of “ Ches- 
chire Cat ;” and, accordingly, “ Miss-Cheschire” 
was taken as the standard of infantine beauty 
by Master Tom M. 

At the time of her visit to Grasmere she was 
timid and fearful in the dark; and grotesque 
lions, the ghost of Hamlet, picture of Death 
at Hell-gate, and the Old Woman of Berkeley, 
are among the prominent bugbears who visited 
her sleepless couch, until, at the request of her 
father, a lighted candle was placed in her room 
at the hour of retirement. She was fond of 
nature in all her phases of beauty—from the 
grandeur of the elements to the tiniest flower by 
the way-side. That rough path by the Greta; 
the trees, with their airy bowers for Summer 
sports; the sunsets, with their ever-varying 
cloud-wreaths,—all became centers of warm 
affection, from which, in the after-years, she 
drew golden lessons of wisdom and truth. 

The childish prettiness, which had won the 
admiration of her playmates, gave earnest of 
the delicate bloom of maidenhood, which Will- 
iam Collins delighted to delineate, in his por- 
trait of Sara, in the character of a Highland 
girl—a picture which pleased her father by its 
charm of simplicity and native refinement. But 
the maturer loveliness of womanhood, with all 
its attendant train of affections, hopes, fancies, 
and aspirations, rendered her indeed 

** The perfect woman, nobly planned, 
‘To warn, to comfort, and command.” 
— Wordsworth. 

It was at this age (twenty years) that she 
met her cousin, Henry Nelson Coleridge, while 
on a visit to Mr. Gillman’s, at Highgate; and 
the mutual attachment, which soon sprang up, 
filled her life with a radiant glow of happiness, 
only rendered more intense by the patient 
fidelity of a long betrothal. Her brother has 
described her as a maid 

“ Not easily beguiled by loving words, 
Nor apt to love. But when she loved, the fate 
Of her affections was a stern religion, 
Admitting naught less holy than itself.’ 
And yet, with all this ethereal beauty and spir- 
ituality of sentiment, she was 
“ A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveler between life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill.’’ 
—W 

She was married on the 3d of September, 

1829, at Crosthwaite Church, Keswick. In a 





letter written to her lover on the eve of her 
marriage, after a few remarks concerning her 
friends at Greta, and her regrets at parting, she 
continues: “These changes, these farewells, 
are types of the great change, the long farewell, 
that awaits us all hereafter. . . . Yet | 
know and feel this change to be infinitely for the 
better ; and, in your dear improving society, | 
trust I shall learn to look upon that other as a 
blessed one too.” 

Her husband, Henry Nelson Coleridge, was 
educated at Eton, and afterward at King’s Col- 
lege, where his course was marked with aca- 
demical honors. Thus having cultivated an 
elegant literary taste in connection with his 


‘professional studies and attainments, he was 


able to respond to the ever active and fertile 
intellect of his accomplished wife; and a per- 
fect harmony in intellect and love must ever be 
the acme of conjugal felicity. After a few 
months spent in London, they removed to a tiny 
cottage on Downshire Hill, Hampstead, where 
their four elder children were born, two of whom 
died in infancy. After a residence in Hamp- 
stead, of seven years, they removed toa more 
spacious dwelling in Chester Place, Regent’s 
Park, where a third daughter, a “dark-eyed 
Bertha,” was born, on the 13th of July, 1840, and 
died eleven days after. 

In 1834 occurred the death of her father, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, one of the most pro- 
found and versatile thinkers that England has 
ever produced; but, with all his deep mine of 
thought and talent, he has left but a meagre 
treasure for the literary world. 

Concerning this want of completion, Sara has 
remarked in a letter to a friend: “My father 
never wished to complete incompletely, as others 
do.” Although she had enjoyed very little of 
his protection and society during her childhood, 
she nevertheless felt for him a deep love agd 
reverence for his genius, which she was ever 
ready and willing to defend from criticism and 
misrepresentation. 

In 1843, the happiness so long waited for was 
taken away, and the remains of her husband 
were placed in the old church-yard at Highgate, 
near the tomb of her father. Fourteen years 
had only served to strengthen the love which 
drew their hearts and souls into such intimate 
communion, and when the voice of affection was 
stilled, and labor could no longer have its re- 
ward in the approving smile and tone of endear- 
ment, she looked upward with a steadfast faith, 
saying, “ My sorrow is not greater than I can 
bear.” 

During the period subsequent to her hus- 
band’s death, her affections seemed to twine 
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around herchildren, her fondly cherished mother, 
and the Wordsworths. ‘The education of her 
children had been chiefly conducted by herself, 
and Herby had already entered Eton College, 
and was even surpassing his mother’s most san- 
guine expectations. During the Spring of 1847, 
while Madam Coleridge was visiting her friend, 
Miss Fenwick, at her home in Bath, she re- 
ceived intelligence that Herby had been suc- 
cessful in winning the essay prize, and had also 
been declared medalist, an incident which glad- 
dened her mother-heart, and awoke memories 
of the dear departed, who would have rejoiced 
with her. 

At Miss Fenwick’s she was enabled to be the 
daily companion of the venerable Wordsworth 
and his worthy wife, and to witness the effects 
of time and its duties upon the mind of her 
favorite author,—the inactivity for amusement, 
and inertness for conversation, which, he re- 
marked to Mr. Robison, was “the silence of 
old age.” 

On the death of her brother Hartley, in 1849, 
she writes: “ There were three who loved me 
best in this wide world, to whom I was most 
dear and most important. Now all three are 
gone, and I feel, even from earthly feeling, as if 
that other world were more my home than this.” 
And, in her sorrow, she looked forward to an- 
other Greta with all the loveliness transfused, the 
hope, the joy of youth! The patient heart did 
not tremble amid its affliction ; but the body, worn 
with care and protracted disease, began to lan- 
guish, and the soul longed to follow its loved 
ones gone before. She had already entered the 
dark valley, and approached the river of Death, 
yet heeded not its gloom; for her spirit had dis- 
cerned the beautiful regions beyond; and when 
the frost of two more Winters had chilled the 
verdure of Greta Lawn, Sara Coleridge—the 
“last of the three”—died on the 3d of May, 
1852. Truly, the beautiful words written on her 
bridal eve were prophetic, for we can not doubt 
that she deemed the “great change infinitely 
for the better ”—that her soul longed to flee to 
the heavenly Eden, where it might revel in an 
infinity of perfect love, where the glass is not 
darkened ; “but all, with open face beholding, as 
ina glass, the glory of the Lord, are changed 
with the same image, from glory to glory, even 
as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 


“* Poor is the portrait that one look portrays ;”” 


and especially is this true of such a character 
as Madam Coleridge’s. If we admire her in 
the domestic circle, we can not fail to find new 
pleasure in tracing the mazy labyrinth of thought 
and genius as exhibited in her writings. She 











possessed a delicate sweetness of expression, 
combined with an acuteness of intellect which 
could enable her to range from the abstruse 
discussions of the schoolmen to the most deli- 
cate questions of natural history. Yet, with 
talents and knowledge which few possessed, she 
did not desire literary celebrity ; all her literary 
efforts were prompted by sisterly or maternal 
affection, or the disinterested pleasure of friendly 
correspoudents. 


“ Father, no amaranths shall wreathe my brow, 
Enough that round thy grave they circle now ; 
But Love his roses ’mid-my young locks braided, 
And what cared I for flowers of richer bloom? 
Those, too, seemed deathless—here they never faded, 
But, drenched and shattered, dropp’d into the tomb !”” 


In these beautiful. lines she has delicately 
blended her aspirations for fame with those of 
conjugal and filial love. 

The works which entitle her to a position in 
the world of letters are four in number, The 
first, a translation in three octavo volumes, pub- 
lished during her twentieth year, was “An Ac- 
count of the Albipones, an Equestrian People 
of Paraguay. From the Latin of Martin Do- 
brizhoffer, eighteen years a Missionary in that 
Country.” This will ever be a testimony of her 
patient toil and thorough knowledge of the pure 
mother English. It is said to have its origin 
in connection with some of Southey’s labors, 
who has complimented the translator in his 
“ Tale of Paraguay :” 

‘*But of his native speech because well-nigh 
Disuse in him forgetfulness had wrought, 
In Latin he composed his history, 
A garrvlous but lively tale, and fraught 
With matter of delight and food for thought ; 
And if he could in Merlin’s glass have seen 
By whom his tomes to speak our tongue were taught, 
The old man would have felt as pleased, I ween, 
As when he won the ear of that great Empress Queen.” 

Concerning this poem, Charles Lamb has 
written: “ Nothing is choicer in that sort of 
writing than to bring in some remote, impossi- 
ble parallel, as between the great empress and 
unobtrusive quiet soul who digged her noiseless 
way So perseveringly tlirough that rugged Par- 
aguay mine. How she Dobrizhoffered it all 
out, puzzles my slender Latinity to conjecture.” 

In 1825 appeared the translation of “The 
Memoirs of Chevalier Bayard, by the Loyal 
Servant,” a work of merit; but which was ren- 
dered less difficult by the pleasure in following 
the fortunes of the chivalrous hero, “sans peur 
et sans reproche.” 

“Pretty Lessons for Good Children,” was 
published in 1834. It was a selection of ju- 
venile poetry, devised for the beneficial amuse- 
ment of her children, and published at the 
request of her husband, who desired that other 
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children should enjoy some of the advantages 
possessed by his own. 

Three years later appeared her exquisite fairy 
romance, “ Phantasmion,” a poem originally de- 
signed for the pleasure of her little boy, Herby, 
but which soon outgrew its prescribed limits. 
It is the chaste offspring of a poetic imagina- 
tion, refined and strengthened by philosophical 
speculation. The beautiful lake scenery of her 
native vale is transformed into an ideal fairy- 
land, the abode of the spirits of the winds, the 
woods, and waters—each in turn forming a 
link between humanity and nature. And if, as 
she avers in a letter to Mr. De Vere, the god- 
dess Venus could furnish no better fairy-love 
than the juices of primroses and cowslips, fo- 
mented with sea-foam, and a lame dove to as- 
sist her in the higher flights of fairydom ; and 
if she incurred the wrath of Mercury, who 
avenged his injured dignity in visiting the stu- 
pidity of the flower-gatherer—Cupid—upon the 
cause of the unlearned lesson, she has supplied 
with the marvelous magic of Fancy, the aids of 
the golden-breasted pigeons and the delicious 
nectar of rose-leaves and dew-drops. Mercury 
might well be appeased with such an offering to 
his favorite pupil. 

“Nothing has appeared in this species of 
writing,” says an American critic, “to be for one 
moment compared with ‘Phantasmion,’ since 
Fouqué produced his inimitable ‘Undine’” In 
the publication of -her father’s works, she found 
it expedient to illustrate and adorn those works 
which fell under her editorship with several es- 
says, which display powers of acute critical 
analysis, and doctrinal, political, and historical 


. research and discussion of no common order. 


Among the most important of these are the 
“Essay on Rationalism, with Special Applica- 
tion to the Doctrine of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion,” appended to Volume II of the “ Aids to 
Reflection,” and the “ Introduction” to the “ Bi- 
ographia Literaria ;” also a “ Preface” to the col- 
lection of her father’s political writings entitled 
“Essays on his own Times,” by S. T. Cole- 
ridge, “which contains,” in Professor Reed’s 
opinion, “the most judicious and impartial 
comparison between British and American civ- 
ilization, and the social and intellectual condi- 
tions of the two countries, that has yet been 
written.” By far the greater portion of her 
biography, and the singular purity and loveli- 
ness of her character, are revealed in her corre- 
spondence. Her letters are written in an easy, 
graceful style, never assumingly, but always 
with the same womanly dignity, whether the 
subject be religion, philosophy, art, or some 
trifling question of natural history or domestic 





————. 
economy. At the age of twenty-five, she had, 
through her own efforts, become conversant 
with the leading Greek and Latin classics, and 


also the prominent works of French, German, 


Spanish and Italian literatures. 

Wordsworth has made a graceful allusion to 
her classical attainments in the “Triad,” a glow- 
ing effusion of love and fancy, containing the 
word-portraits of his only daughter Dora, Edith, 
the daughter of Southey, and Sara Coleridge, 
the latter of whom he delineates as 


** Last of the three, though eldest born, 
Reveal thyself, like pensive morn 
‘Touched by the sky-lark’s earliest note, 
Kre humbler gladness be afloat ; 
But whether in the semblance dressed 
Of dawn or eve, fair vision of the west, 
Come with each anxious hope subdued 
By woman’s gentle fortitude— 
Each grief, through meekness, settling into rest. 
Or I would hail thee when some high-wrought page 
Of a closed volume, lingering in thy hand, 
Has raised thy spirit to a peaceful stand 
Among the glories of a happier age. 
Her brow hath opened on me—sec it there, 
Brightening the umbrage of her hair ; 
So gleams the crescent mown, that loves 
‘To be descried through shady groves. 
‘Tende:est bloom is on her cheek ; 
Wish not for a richer streak. 
Nor dread the depth of meditative eye ; 
Sut let thy love upon that azure field 
Of thoughtfulness and beauty yield 
Its homage, offered up in purity. 
What wouldst thou more? In sunny glade, 
Or under leaves of thickest shade, 
Was such a stillness e’er diffused 
Since earth grew calm, while angels mused? 
Seftly she treads as if her foot were loth 
‘To crush the mountain dew-drups, soon to melt 
On the flower’s breast ; as if she felt 
That flowers themselves, whate’er their hue, 
With all their fragrance, ail their giistening, 
Call to the heart for inward listening. 
And though for bridal wreaths and tokens true 
Welcomed wisely: though a growth 
Which a careless shepherd sleeps on, 
As fitly spring from turf the mourner weeps on, 
And without wrong are cropped the marble tomb to strew.”” 


Mr. De Vere supposed this to represent the 
Christian grace of faith, and Madame Coleridge 
claimed that it must be an unreal exaltation 
that could admit of such a misinterpretation. 
It was not the possession of an intellect which 
could grapple with the abstruse, metaphysical, 
and logical reasonings of the Grecian fathers, 
nor yet an imagination which could soar to the 
highest realms of ideality, which rendered her 
so interesting in friendly converse; but it was 
that serene spirituality of mind which threw an 
ineffable charm over her life and writings. 
Wordsworth had painted her father as 


“The rapt one of the godlike forehead, 
‘The heaven-eyed creature.” 


And another has said that “her father had 
looked down into her eyes and left in them the 
light of his own.” Again, “her ‘feet were beau- 
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—— 
tiful on the mountain-tops’ of ideal thought. 
They were her native land; for they were not 
barren; honey came up from the stony rock.” 
In her “Criticisms of Ancient and Modern 
Literature,” she has given ample scope to her 
varied mental powers. Milton was her ideal 
of epic, and Wordsworth of lyric, poetry. In 
a letter to Aubrey De Vere, she has drawn a 
delicate contrast between Milton and Shake- 
speare, and has placed the Homeric beauties in 
the realms of infant thought: 

“Milton not characteristically one of nature's 
great men? Every great man is characteris- 
tically wature’s great man! When did art or 
learning ever make the most distant approxima- 
tion to a Milton? Learning may be the form 
of Milton’s poetry; but nature is its matter; 
or, at most, learning is the body, while nature 
inspires the soul. Book knowledge was more 
to Milton; world knowledge to Shakespeare.” 

Again: “Wordsworth has humanized nature; 
but Milton glorified it out of ttself, by showing 
how divine a thing it is in its own, and none but 
its own, loveliness—how evidently the work of 
‘God! Here he is essentially Hebraic, as far as 
the Hebraic mind appears in the Old Testament. 
Hence, his sublimity, his simplicity, and grand- 
cur as to the nature of his theme, which the 
classical ornature in no way injures or misfits. 
Milton is more profoundly, more thickly and 
richly poetic than Wordsworth ; his felicities of 
diction and brilliancies of imagination are most 
uniformly spread over the mass of his produc- 
tions. As for the Homeric poetry, it is perfec- 
tion in its way; but in regard to thought, the 
work of the intellect, evolving reason and spirit, 
it displays the childhood of the human race; 
and that under an imper-obscured and broken 
revelation.” In this parallel we see the evident 
admiration with which she regarded the genius 
of Wordsworth. In his earlier productions es- 
pecially she found a chaste sweetness of expres- 
sion—the general characteristic of the Lake 
poets—combined with a depth and energy of 
thought, which rendered their perusal at the 
same time a pleasure and a consolation. Words- 
worth was the bosom friend and companion of 
her father, an intimacy which has been com- 
memorated in “ The Prelude,” a poem addressed 
to Coleridge, and published after the author’s 
death. In these letters we are admitted into 
the domestic circle of two of England’s wor- 
thiest poets; and we find them discussing sub- 
jects of philosophy and matters of Church and 
State as if they were questions of direct per- 
sonal interest. As when, for instance, after a 
long and eloquent harangue, Mr. Wordsworth, 
with one foot on the stair, says to her father, 





emphatically, “I would -lay down my life for 
the Church !” 

During the years of girlhood we do not find 
that sympathy in thought and feeling which 
seemed to develop itself at the years of maturity. 
Her sentiments on political and religious sub- 
jects were the result of a thoughtful and re- 
flective reasoning rather than a blind devotion 
to a father’s theories. She was deeply sensible 
of his merits as a philosopher and poet, and the 
misrepresentations of critics she earnestly con- 
demned. His metaphysical theology she valued 
highly as a declaration of an intimate relation 
of religion and philosophy. Mr. Coleridge was 
the first to recognize the intrinsic beauties in 
the evolutions of the Shakespearean drama ; and 
this alone is an ample illustration of his powers 
of thought. Mrs. Coleridge’s criticism of Keats, 
whom she considered far inferior to Shelley in 
morality, and whose effeminacy was shrouded 
in a mist of Epicureanism, is an example of her 
impartial discrimination of contemporary writ- 
ings. Concerning her article on the “ Princess,” 
written for the Quarterly, she remarks, “I did 
not present him with a grand chaplet of bays, 
as you have done in your noble criticism, but 
culled a nosegay of sweet flowers out of his 
own poems, and bound it about with a silken 
band of subdued praise and temperate charac- 
terization.” In a letter to the Rev. Edward 
Coleridge, she defended Mr. Carlyle in his 
treatment of celebrated characters in his “Hero 
Worship.” He has been termed a worshiper 
of intellect, and accused of defending the im- 
morality of certain French characters, as Mira- 
beau and Voltaire. She asserts, in the first 
instance, that all his heroes “are represented 
by him as benefactors of the human race, just 
in proportion as they are deserving objects of 
worship.” With reference to the last stricture, 
she thinks it originated in a misconception of 
the author’s aim. It was not the discrimination 
of good and evil elements of character, but the 
relation which those persons sustained in the 
great drama of the French Revolution, which 
he desired to determine. 

She was an appreciative admirer and lover of 
art in all its departments—from the lofty ideals 
of Raphael, or the mist-loving genius of Tur- 
ner, to the voluptuous charms of a Guido, or 
the refined beauty of a Claude. Each pos- 
sessed the imprint of an individual mind and 
genius, and it was this stamp of character 
which she considered as making the productions 
of the old masters superior to the works of 
modern artists. On the question of govern- 
mental policy, her views are intensely mo- 
narchical. She admits that the opinion of the 
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majority. was ultimately right in so far as ‘they 
adopted the principles of the minority—the lat- 
ter, according to the English system, represent- 
ing the aristocracy. Public opinion she likens 
to “foam on the surface of the ocean,—pure, if 
the waters below are pure; soiled and brown, if 
they are muddy and turbid. Itcan but represent 
the character of that from which it proceeds— 
the average understandings and morals of the 
community.” But she will not admit that this 
is the public opinion upon which the British 
Constitution is founded ; it is rather the opinion 
of the best and wisest on the subject to which 
the aristocratic form of government gave pub- 
licity and prevalence. She regarded the Gov- 
ernment as essentially paternal in its functions, 
and the fountain-head of right in its judiciary 
and legislation. She mentions, as the two great 
defects of our Government, the want of a landed 
gentry, and an influential endowed Church— 
which, together with its general democratic 
tendencies, rendered public opinion in Americaa 
tyrant. Her views on\this subject will not sur- 
prise us when we remember that it was during 
that period that the agitation consequent upon 
the rapid growth and development of the popu- 
lar idea was at its culminating height. The 
clergy had begun to realize the dangers conse- 
quent upon an intimate union of Church and 
State, and eminent divines had divested them- 
selves of the insignia of kingly prerogatives, and 
advocated the adoption of a more liberal policy 
on the part of the Government. 

Church Establishment found no more ardent 
supporter than in Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
His daughter sympathized in his views, and 
seems to found the dignity of the British Con- 
stitution in its predominating aristocratic ele- 
ment. Mr. Freeman is an able expositor of the 
liberal view of the origin and growth of this 
instrument, and his graphic description of the 
primitive government of the English forefa- 
thers—as illustrated in the Swiss Province of 
Uri—does not detract from its importance, 
while at the same time it enhances the dignity 
and independence of the subject. Romanism she 
regarded as a system practically corrupt, and 
one whose doctrines were, at times, inconsistent 
and self-destructive. In her own words, she 
was a “Catholic Christian—a professor of that 
faith which our monarch swears to defend, on 
his coronation.”. Although not admitting the 
entire code of Lutheran theology, yet she placed 
the “invincible German” among the world’s 
greatest reformers—one but for whom the En- 
glish people would still be blind buyers of in- 
dulgences, and believers in the mystic rites of 





the Roman See. 


—__—.. 

‘In our halls is hung 
Armory of the invincible knights of old.’ 
Blighting breaths may tarnish the luster of 
those trophies for a passing moment; but it is 
too late in the day to teach us that Milton is 
not a poet, and that Luther, Wyclif, Ridley, 
and Latimer were not worthy champions of the 
faith.” During the closing years of her life we 
find her letters more than ever tinged with the hue 
of spirituality, and treasuring the thought that 
the earthly affections will be perfected and puri- 
fied in the higher sphere. Ina letter to Mr. De 
Vere occur these words: “The outward beauty 
of earth, and the love and sympathy of fellow- 
creatures, make it a heaven half-ruined—an 
Elysium, into which a dark, tumultuous ocean is 
perpetually rushing, to agitate and destroy, to lay 
low the blooming bowers of tranquil bliss, and 
drown the rich harvests. Love is the sun of 
this lower world; and we know, from the be- 
loved disciple, that it will be the bliss of 
heaven. God is Love ; and whatever there may 
be that we can not now conceive, love will 
surely be contained in it. It will be love sub- 
limed and incorporated in beauty, infinite and’ 
perfect.” 

It is tmpossible, from a publication of letters, 
to gain more than an imperfect idea of the writ- 
er’s character; for, at best, ’tis but the scat- 
tered fragments of a mirrored reflection. ‘The 
writings of Mrs. Coleridge were not acts of au- 
thorship, but of friendship, prompted by a con- 
geniality of intellect and feeling. “ Her share 
in the converse we are privileged to overhear, 
while the response is borne away by the winds 
in another direction.” Her daughter has suc- 
ceeded admirably in her loving task; and the 
volume will be welcomed by all who rejoice in 
“any virtue and in any praise,” and who delight 
to think upon “ whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are pure, and whatsoever things 
are lovely.” The waves have indeed passed 
over her head; but she has left the memorial 
of a life which could only have been lived by 
a faith which rendered her earthly pilgrimage 

‘** From fair to fairer, day by day 
A more divine and loftier way: 
Even such this blessed pilgrim trod, 
By sorrow lifted toward her God— 


Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed mortality.” 


emapeprate 

THE Master says, “ For every idle word you 
shall give account.” By “idle” here is meant 
the barren and unfruitful talk which ministers 
neither to recreation nor to profit. That is not 
an idle word which bears upon it the meaning of 
a joyous, affectionate, cheerful spirit, kindling 
what it expresses, the happiness of human hearts. 


—Wordswo th. 
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GARDENING FOR PLEASURE. 


BY MISS L. G. PATTERSON.’ 








URING the long, warm days that followed 
the vernal equinox of a year ago, I turned 
to the flower-beds in search of a new sen- 

sation. A tedium vite seemed to have gathered 
over my naturally cheerful spirits, and I was 
disposed to believe that life held in store for 
me nothing better than the hard lot of an ha- 
pitual invalid. In“the early April days I did 
little more than bask in the sunshine, which 
was shedding its kindly warmth over the buds 
that were bursting in foliage; but, by and by, 
I began to feel a languid interest in the flowers, 
which were renewed types of the beauty and 
fragrance that had greeted me in the old happy, 
healthy days, when the world seemed to hold 
so much that I desired, and life promised that 
I should enter into possession of all its joys. 
The sweet violets, though partially concealing 
themselves among the green leaves, whispered 
in the fragrance, which is the voice of the 
flower, that they had come again to recall the 
story of Io, the daughter of Midas—who was 
betrothed to Atys, and changed by Diana into 
a violet, to hide her from Apollo—and to remind 
me that they were the badge of the medizval 
minstrels, with whom the prize of poesy was a 
golden violet; while the cumulus clouds upon 
the face of the sky aroused in me a vague 
wonder as to the falling weather, which often 
came, and life brought me a renewed interest 
in watching the bow of the covenant, that was 
ofttimes the tenderest promise of the departing 
day. .The insects were not idle. They began 
to flit about; some idly, as though, like myself, 
they sought merely for enjoyment, while others 
were evidently bent on laborious errands, and 
so numerous as to recall the felicitous descrip- 
tion of the poet: 


‘As bees in Spring-time, when the sun with Taurus rides, 

Pour forth their populous youth about the hive in clusters.” 
Watching their exemplary industry, I could not 
but question the human intelligence which in- 
cludes this methodical insect among the shadows 
and uncertainties that involve the ill-balanced 
mind of those of whom it is common to say, 
“They have a bee in their bonnet ;” thereby 
meaning that they are somewhat crazy. 

I began to watch with interest for the ap- 
pearance of the bifoliate leaflets, which indicated 
that the seeds I had dropped into the moist 
rich earth, had germinated; and, in my im- 
patience for early blooms, I sought the neigh- 
boring woods, in order to transplant to certain 
shaded spots the wild-flowers, which were now 





abundant. Nature was inclined to be very 
gracious with me. The rippling, gurgling, gush- 
ing streamlet told a wonderful story of the gen- 
eral joy of living in such a joyous season. The 
winds blew around me so gently their touch 
was a Caress, and the beauty and mystery that 
lay among and under the dead leaves, in the 
white flowers of the sanguinaria, or the yet 
more delicate blossoms of the anemone, were 
as a foretaste of a still higher life and resur- 
rection, which is yet to be. It has been said 
by one of our most famous poets that “the 
groves were God’s first temples ;” and the ex- 
ceeding peace and quiet which, as we penetrate 
into the forest aisles, is disturbed by no sound 
unless 
“ Over her own sweet voice the stock-dove broods,” 


suggest that one who seeks to worship, in spirit 
and in truth, can find no fitter sanctuary. The 
flowers that I transplanted did not all wither 
and die, as I had feared they would. Blue- 
bells and buttercups grew and flourished in the 
sunshine and shadows of -home; and the asso- 
ciations connected with their removal caused 
me to watch over their growth as though they 
were something dear and precious in my sight. 
The green sheaths of the lilies of the valley, 
under the cedar-tree, expanded into broad 
leaves; and, while inhaling the delicious per- 
fume of the green-tipped tremulous bells, I 
could not but exclaim, with Keats: 

“No flower amid the garden fairer grows 

Than the sweet lily of the lowly vale, 
The queen of flowers.” 
Compared with it, the crimson petals and golden 
hearts of the tulips were but a gaudy show, 
which I felt half inclined to banish to their 
native home on the banks of the Bosphorus 
and in the fields of Byzantium. But when June 
came, with its roses, my loyalty wavered, and I 
found myself bowing, with all due homage, to 
the innumerable roses, which made the garden 
glad for many days. The myths concerning 
the rose are almost as numerous as the blos- 
soms, and some are exceedingly beautiful. For 
instance, the yellow rose, one of our earliest 
bloomers, is said to be the emblem of jealousy 
and envy. A German poet has thus accounted 
for its origin: 
“Once a white rose-bud reared her head, 

And peevishly to Flora said, 

* Look at my sister’s blushing hue,— 

Pray, mother, let me have it too.’ 

* Nay, child,’ was Flora’s mild reply, 

* Be thankful for such gifts as I 

Have deemed befitting to dispense— 

Thy dower the hue of innocence.’ 

The rose still grumbled and complained, 


Her mother’s bounties still disdained. 
‘Well, then,’ said angered Flora, ‘take’— 
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She breathed upon her as she spake— 
* Henceforth no more in simple vest 
Of innocence shalt thou be drest ; 
‘Take that which better suits thy mind, 
‘The hue for Jealousy designed |’ 

‘The yellow rose has from that hour 
Borne evidence of Envy’s power.” 


While the moss-rose, which comes later, and 
which, were it not invidious to make a choice 
where all are lovely, might be designated the 
queen of roses, is accounted for in this more 
pleasing manner: 


“The angel of the flowers one day 
Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay— 
‘That spirit to whose charge ’t is given 
‘To bathe young buds in dews from heaven. 
Awaking from his light repose, 
‘The angel whispered to the rose: 
*O, fondest object of my care, 
Sti'l fairest found where all are fair, 
For the sweet shade thou hast given to me, 
Ask what thou wilt, tis granted thee’ 
‘Then said the rose with deepening glow, 
*On me another grace bestow.’ 
The spirit paused in silent thought— 
What grace was there that flower had not ? 
*l' was but a moment—o’er the rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws ; 
And, robed in nature’# simplest weed, 
Could there a flower that rose exceed ?”’ 


The significance of the rose is an emblem of 
secrecy. “Sub rosa” has its origin in the Greek 
mythology, which represents Eros as handing 
a rose to Harpocrates, the god of silence. 
Among the ancients, it was customary in the 
processions of the Corybantes to pelt the god- 
dess Cybele with white roses, and to crown 
newly married persons with chaplets of the 
same flowers, but varying in their colors. 

Stepping further into Summer, come the 
lilies and the snap-dragons, the phloxes and 
verbenas, while the forget-me-not keeps its blue 
eyes open through all the solstitial heat, which 
seeks to find it in its shady nook. My atten- 
tion was first called to this flower by a German 
tradition concerning it, thus beautifully rendered 
in verse: 


“Together they sat by a river's side, 

A knight and a lady gay; 

And they watched the deep and eddying tide 
Round a flowery is!et stray. 

And, ‘O, for that flower of brilliant hue,’ 
Said then the lady fair; 

* To grace my neck with the blossoms b!ue, 
And braid my nut-brown hair !’ 

The knight has plunged in the whirling wave 
All for his lady’s smile ; 

And he swims the stream with courage brave, 
And he gains yon flowery isle. 

And his fingers have cropped the blossoms blue, 
And the prize they backward bear, 

‘To deck his love with the brilliant hue, 
And braid her nut-brown hair. 

But the way is long and the current strong, 
And alas for that gallant knight! 

For the waves prevail, and his stout arms fail, 
Though cheered by his lady's sight. 





Then the blossoms blue to the bank he threw, 
Ere he sank in the eddying tide ; 

And, ‘ Lady, I’m gone, thine own knight true; 
Forget me not,” he cried. 

This farewell pledge the lady caught ; 
And hence, as legends say, 

‘The flower is a sign to awaken thought 
In friends who are far away. 

For the lady fair of her knight so true, 
Still re bered the hapless lot ; 

And she cherished the flower of brilliant hue; 

And she braided her hair with the blossoms blue, 
And then called it forget-me-not.”” 





There was an even surer’reward for my will- 
ing toil, in the occasional rambles which all who 
garden for pleasure would do well to find leisure 
to indulge in. Leaving the pansies and gerani- 
ums, and all the brilliant bloom within the gar- 
den spaces, passing by the fennel which would 
fain peer in over the fence, outside of which it 
grows in rank luxuriance, with a casual remem- 
brance of how 

‘* Among the lowly plants it towers, 

‘The fennel with its yellow flowers ; 

And in an earlier age than ours, 

Was gifted with the wondrous powers 
Lost vision to restore. 

It gave new strength and fearless mood ; 

And gladiators, fierce and rude, 

Mingled it with their daily food ; 

And he who battled and subdued, 
A wreath of fennel wore,’’— 


and seeking the course of some woodland brook, 
over whose waters the willows are bending 
their graceful branches, the charm of associa- 
tion is not lost; for all of us have read of the 
days in which the wandering Israelites hung 
their harps upon the willows, and wept as they 
remembered Zion; and some of us have wept 
over the imaginary sorrows of the Bride of 
Lammermoor as she carried the willow branch, 
given her by her brother; or sighed over the 
trials of Desdemona, as she exclaims, 
‘* All a green willow must be my garlarid:” 


while others have sung the sad song of the 
troubadour : 
‘I'll hang my harp on a willow-tree, 
And 1’1l off to the wars again.” 

The wild-flowers of the Summer are neither 
numerous nor fragrant; but some of them are 
exceedingly beautiful and delicate. The insect 
life of the wasp and the butterfly, the cricket 
and the spider, lend their somewhat varied 
charms to external nature, and the minnows in 
the brook flash their silver sides sportively in 
the sunlight. 

Yet later, and the China aster foretells that 
Autumn is nigh at hand. Those flowers are 
exceedingly beautiful, and their cultivation is 
not difficult ; but they are liable to be attacked 
by certain black bugs which, when they are 
blooming at their best, fall upon the asters, and 
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devour them leaf and branch. The chrysan- 
themums were the last of the flowers that at- 
tracted me. They were harbingers of frosty 
nights and long, still days, and dropping nuts 
and busy squirrels. The Spring and Summer 
and Autumn had done their work for me; and 
out of the fullness of restored health, there 
took root in my heart the idea that out-door 
nature was at times and seasons good to all, so 
far as pleasure was concerned, while the uni- 
versal mother was the kindliest friend a valetu- 
dinarian ever had. 





THE BLACK TULIP. 





FROM THE FRENCH: BY MRS ELIZABETH S. MARTIN. 





III. 


ITTLE suspecting that the good citizens 

of the Hague were amusing themselves 

in tearing to pieces his masters, and 
that William of Orange, having made sure of 
their death, was making sure also of the Stadt- 
holderate of Holland, the faithful servant, 
Craeke, wended his way, on his fleet steed, far 
beyond the town and rural villages. Once at 
a safe distance, he exchanged his horse for the 
canal-boat to Dort, which cheerful city he soon 
descried, lying at the foot of a hill dotted with 
windmills. The whole scene was picturesque 
and unique—handsome red brick houses, with 
white mortared lines, standing on the river’s 
edge, their balconies gaudy with silk tapestry, 
gold embroidered, from India and China, while 
just below were spread the nets to catch eels, 
which cluster about the basements for the 
garbage thrown out from the kitchens. 

But Craeke soon saw what was better to him 
than all these, the red-and-pink house which 
was the goal of his errand. In front, a row of 
tall, yellow-leaved poplars kept guard, and for 
a background was a dark grove of gigantic 
elms ; a bright sunny nook, where every nox- 
ious vapor, that the river-wind carried there 
every morning and evening, was soon dried 
up. It was a white, trim, tidy home inside, 
where Craeke found inclosed one of the hap- 
piest of mortals, Doctor Van Baerle, the god- 
son of Cornelius De Witt. In this same house 
Van Baerle had lived since his childhood, 
and the same also in which the old princely 
merchants, his father and grandfather, were 
born. 

The Mynheers Van Baerle had amassed 
three or four hundred thousand guilders in the 
India trade, which the son found ready for him 
at the death of his worthy ancestors. But not 
alone the three or four hundred thousand guild- 





ers—this was mere pocket-money—his landed 
property in the province yielded him an income 
of about ten thousand guilders yearly. 

Only an interval of three months elapsed be- 
tween the death of his parents, the mother go- 
ing first, as if she departed to smooth for her 
husband the path of death, as she had of his 
life; and as he embraced his son for the last 
time, this was his parting advice: 

“ Eat, drink, and spend your money. Never 
toil from morning till evening on a wooden stool 
or leather chair, in a counting-house or labora- 
tory, which is really not living at all. Least of 
all, imitate the example of your godfather, Cor- 
nelius De Witt, who has plunged into politics, 
and who will certainly come to an untimely end.” 

Soon after giving this paternal advice, Myn- 
heer Van Baerle died, to the excessive grief of 
his son, who cared very little for the guilders, 
and very much for his father. 

In vain did his uncles, the De Wits, urge 
him to accept public service, or a taste of mil- 
itary glory. Once, indeed, he was present in 
De Ruyter’s flag-ship at the battle of South- 
wold Bay; and his sole calculation, after the 
fight was over, was, how much time a man ought 
to waste in the pleasure of shooting cannon- 
balls at his fellow-creatures. 

From that time he bade farewell to De Ruyter, 
kissed the hands of Cornelius De Witt, the 
grand pensionary, with profound veneration, and 
retired, solitary and alone, to his pleasant house 
at Dort. 

Here he collected and classified the flora of 
all the Dutch islands, studied plants and insects, 
and at last, finding both his leisure time and 
money accumulating at a most alarming rate on 
his hands, he took it into his head to engage in 
one of the most elegant and enticing follies of 
his age—a tulip-fancier! The Dutch and Por- 
tuguese, especially, were rivals in their idolatry 
and worship of this Eastern flower. 

Mynheer Van Baerle’s beds, pits, drying- 
rooms, and drawers of bulbs now became the 
center of attraction, and were visited like gal- 
leries of art, or the libraries at Alexandria. 
His exertions were crowned witlr a magnificent 
success, and he produced three new tulips, 
which he called “Jane,” after his mother ; ‘ Van 
Baerle,” after his father; and “ Cornelius,” af- 
ter his uncle, which names may still be found 
in the Catalogues of those times. 

In the beginning of this year, 1672, Cornelius 
De Witt himself had come to his native town, 
Dort, for three months, where indeed his family 
had resided for centuries. He had just begun 
to disseminate the principles of austere repub- 
licanism, for which he was afterward hung like 
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acriminal. Yet although his fellow-townsmen 
did not altogether like this kind of patriotism, 
they were proud of his valor and his honesty. 
But he did not gain the affections of his fellow- 
citizens, for political reasons, as did his nephew 
Van Baerle, who was truly beloved by his neigh- 
bors, servants, and laborers, and continued 
absorbed in the peaceful pursuit of cultivating 
tulips. 

And yet, without being aware of the fact, 
Cornelius Van Baerle had a more ferocious and 
implacable enemy than the grand pensionary 
and his brother had, at that time, among the 
Orange party. 

There was living at Dort—the next door, in 
fact, to Van Baerle—a citizen by the name of 
Isaac Boxtel, who, from the age of boyhood, had 
gone into ecstasies at the very name of tulip. 
But he had not the yearly revenue and the 
guilders of his neighbor to expend on his hobby. 
He had, however, with great care and patience, 
laid out a garden, prepared the soil, and given 
to his hot-beds just as:much heat and fresh air 
as the rules of horticulture exact. His produc- 
tions were also beautiful, nay, distinguished. 
He had even raised a bulb which bore his name, 
and which found its way through France into 

- Spain and Portugal ; so that Don Alphonse VI, 
the king, who had been expelled from Lisbon 
to the island of Teceira, and there devoted him- 
self to the popular mania, gave it high praise: 
“ Not so bad, by any means, is this Boxtel !” 

In his tulipomania, Cornelius Van Baerle, 
however, had found it necessary to raise a cer- 
tain building in his court-yard, by a story, 
which, shutting out the sun, took half a degree 
of warmth from Boxtel’s garden, thus adding 
also half a degree of cold in Winter. He did 
not know that Van Baerle was also a tulip- 
grower, and said to himself, as the building rose 
above his premises, “ Van Baerle is but a painter, 
a sort of fool, and he has raised his studio to 
get a better light for his pictures.” The law was 
for Van Baerle, and he had to abide by it. 

Thus Isaac made the discovery that too much 
sun was injurious to tulips, and that only the 
temperate warmth of the morning gave a good 
coloring, and was consoled in consequence. 

But, alas! who can describe the anguish of 
the unfortunate Boxtel, as he saw the windows 
of the new story, filled with bulbs and seedlings 
of his favorite flower. There were bundles of 
labels, cupboards, drawers with compartments, 
and wire guards for the cases, to allow free ac- 
cess of air, whilst still keeping out mice, slugs, 
dormice, and rats, all of them very curious fan- 
ciers of tulips, even at two thousand francs a 
bulb, He still consoled himself with the idea, 





that Van Baerle, being a painter, was raising 
these flowers that he might copy the varieties 
as ornaments to his studio. Yet, although filled 
with illusory suppositions, Boxtel could not re. 
sist the burning curiosity which was preying 
upon him. In the evening, therefore, he placed 
a ladder against the dividing wall between the 
gardens, and, looking down into that of his 
neighbor, saw the large square bed, once occu. 
pied by various plants, now filled with loam and 
river mud—a combination peculiarly favorable 
to the tulip—and the whole surrounded by turf, 
to keep the soil in place. Every requirement 
had been added for sun or shade, and, in despair, 
Boxtel descended his ladder. Ah! it was not 
for painted tulips, but for real ones, that Van 
Baerle had built a large, airy, and well-ventilated 
room, taking from himself half a degree of 
warmth; while he, Boxtel, had given up to his 
darling bulbs and seedlings, his bedroom, and 
taken up his abode in a miserable garret. And 
now, if Van Baerle produced a new tulip, and 
named it after Jean De Witt? It made the 
poor man choke with rage. It was a wretched 
night Isaac Boxtel passed after this sad dis- 
covery. 

With all these favorable appliances, with the 
best soil and most congenial climate, either of 
Haarlem or Leyden, it is no wonder Cornelius 
Van Baerle had great success in producing new 
colors, shape, and even new species. Indeed, 
Mynheer Van Baerle’s tulips were in every 
body’s mouth, so that Boxtel’s name forever 
disappeared from the list of notable growers in 
Holland, being displaced by the modest and in- 
offensive savant, who had engaged, heart and 
soul, in his pursuit. Caressed as he was now 
by the whole fraternity in Europe, he had no 
idea that he had usurped the throne of a man 
at his very door—one whose thoughts now ran 
only upon the injury which his neighbor had 
done him, ane how he might return the harm. 

While Cornelius was weeding, manuring, 
watering his beds—while kneeling on the turf- 
border, analyzing such marvelous productions 
as no mortal man had ever seen before—Boxtel, 
concealed behind a small sycamore, which he 
had cunningly trained for a screen, watched, 
with furious eyes and foaming mouth, every 
step and gesture of his neighbor. But the evil 
spirit, when it takes possession of a man, does 
not often let him stop at volleys of maledictions 
and vindictive threats, but urges him on to 
something more tangible. 

Not content with watching the man, Boxtel 
wished also to watch the flowers ; and bringing 
a small telescope, he thus peered into every 
progressive development of the bulbs, from the 
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moment when its pale seed-leaf begins to peep 
out of the ground, to that glorious one after five 
years, when its petals reveal the hidden treas- 
ures of its chalice. Often, after his first blush 
of admiration at such floral perfection was 
passed, did Boxtel long to jump down into the 
garden, to destroy the plants, to tear the bulbs 
in pieces, and sacrifice their owner to his 
wrath. But to kill a tulip was a horrible crime 
in the eyes of a genuine tulip-fancier ; as to 
killing a man, it would not have mattered so 
much. 

One evening he tied two cats together by 
their hind-legs, with a string about six feet 
long, and threw them from the wall into the 
midst of that noble, that royal bed, which con- 
tained not only the “Cornelius De Witt,” but 
also the “Beauty of Brabant,” milk-white 
edged with purple and pink; and the “Marble 
of Rotterdam,” color of flax-blossoms, feathered 
red and flesh-color. The frightened cats, in 
their struggle io be freed from each other, 
stretched the fatal string across the bed, mow- 
ing down with it the splendid flowers. 

Boxtel remained at his post until morning, 
oblivious of the mists which chilled his frame, 
so eager was he to feast his eyes upon the sad 
state in which the infuriate cats had left this 
“Wonder of Haarlem.” 

He saw the door of the White-house open at 
earliest dawn, and Van Baerle approach his 
flower-beds, as if all the night he had passed in 
dreams of their beauty. All of a sudden, per- 
ceiving furrows and little mounds of earth in 
places heretofore smooth as a mirror, he ran 
up to them with a blanched cheek. Baxtel 
trembled with joy. Fifteen or twenty tulips, 
torn and crushed, were lying about; others 
were bent and drooping. But O—joy and sur- 
prise—not one of the four precious species was 
injured at all! They raised their noble heads 
proudly above the corpses of their slain com- 
panions. This, while it consoled Van Baerle, 
was a new source of torture to his enemy. To 
guard against any future outrage—as the foot- 
marks and fur of the cats were quite visible— 
he gave orders that one of the under-gardeners 
should henceforth sleep in the garden, in a 
sentry-box near the flower-bed. 

Boxtel heard the order; but still resolved to 
abide his time. Just then the Tulip Society 
of Haarlem offered a prize for the production 
of the large black tulip, without a spot of color, 
which had never yet been accomplished—none 
having been raised of a darker shade than nut- 
brown. One hundred thousand guilders was 
the amount named. Although the feat seemed 
impossible of achievement, the tulip-growing 





world was in a state of intense excitement. All 
their thoughts centered upon that grand black 
tulip, as others had upon the black swan or 
white raven—although apparently as chimerical. 
Van Baerle was struck with the idea as a lover 
of tulips. Boxtel thought of it as a speculation. 

By the next year, as an effect from the neces- 
sary sowings and operations, Van Baerle had 
already changed red to brown, and from brown 
to very dark brown, while his neighbor had 
only reached the lighter shade. So disgusted 
had Boxtel now become at the superiority in 
culture of his hated rival, that he allowed his 
bulbs to rot in the pits, his seedlings to dry up 
in their cases, and his flowers to wither in the 
borders; devoting himself hencefcrth to noth- 
ing else than the doings at Van Baerle’s. The 
most odd of the operations, however, was not 
performed in the garden. 

It might be, perhaps, one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when Van Baerle went up to his laboratory, 
into the glazed cabinet, whither Boxtel’s tele- 
scope had such easy access; and here, as soon 
as the Jamp illuminated the walls and windows, 
could be seen the inventive genius of Van 
Baerle. He carefully sifted his seeds, and 
soaked them in liquids which might modify 
and deepen the colors. He shut up in dark- 
ness those which were expected to furnish the 
black color; exposed to the sun or to the lamp 
those destined to be red, and placed between 
two endless reflections of water-mirrors those 
intended to be white; while he combined them 
all with others by a sort of grafting, which was 
a marvelously delicate manipulation, This was 
the innocent magic of the prolonged, child-like 
musings, and of the manly genius of his rival, 
which gnawed into the very center of Boxtel’s 
life, and gave him no rest, except with his 
spying telescope. 

But now we must connect this epoch with 
the visit which Cornelius De Witt came to pay 
his native town, a few months before his 
martyrdom. 

IV. 

On a cold evening of January, 1672, Cor- 
nelius De Witt reached the ‘house of his 
nephew, Van Baerle, in order to place in the 
care of this worthy man a carefully sealed 
parcel, Thus, although not much of a horti- 
culturist himself, he went over the whole man- 
sion of his godson, inspecting its every part, 
from the studio to the greenhouse, from the 
pictures to the tulips, without making known 
his errand to his host. While thus visiting the 
treasures of his nephew, in a most paternal 
spirit of interest, he thanked him for the 
service rendered at the battle of Southwold 
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Bay, and also for giving his (Cornelius De 
Witt’s) name to a magnificent tulip. 

As is the case in all provincial towns, a re- 
spectful crowd gathered before the door of this 
happy man, while the two were thus conversing. 
Boxtel, the neighbor, who was just taking his 
meal by the fireside, grew excited over this 
commotion ; and, ascertaining its cause, climbed 
up to his post of observation, where, telescope 
in hand, in spite of cold, he could watch the 
twain. Since that Autumn of 1671, this tele- 
scope had not been of much service to him. 
Tulips, like true daughters of the East, are 
averse to cold, and can not abide through the 
Winter in exposed ground. They need the 
shelter of a stove-warmed house, and to lie on- 
their soft shelves. Thus Van Baerle, during 
these months, passed his time in the laboratory, 
only visiting his bulbs occasionally, to let in 
a little sunlight. On this evening, however, 
Cornelius De Witt, separating himself from the 
numerous domestics, drew his godson toward 
him, and said, in a low voice: 

“My dear son, send these people away, and 
let us be alone for some minutes.” 

“Will you, then, please, sir, to look at my 
drying-room ?” 

This was the sanctum, the pantheon, the 
sacred Delphi of the tulip-fancier, where no 
profane footstep ever trod. Never had servant 
been bold enough to pry into its mysteries. 
Only the old Frisian housekeeper, with her in- 
offensive broom—who had been Van Baerle’s 
nurse, and who ventured no longer to boil 
onions in his stews, lest the idol of her foster- 
child might get minced instead—was admitted. 
Therefore, as Cornelius took the candlestick 
from the foremost, all the servants respectfully 
fell back, and the two relatives entered that 
room, or cabinet with a glass front, into which 
Boxtel took such delight in peering with his 
telescope. Now the envious spy watched more 
intently than ever. First of all, he saw the 
walls and windows lighted up. Then two dark 
figures approached. One of them tall, majestic, 
and somewhat stern, sat down near a table, on 
which Van Baerle had placed a taper. In this 
person, Boxtel recognized the pale features 
of Cornelius De Witt, whose long hair, parted 
in front, fell over his shoulders. The prying 
neighbor could make nothing out of the move- 
ment of his lips, but he saw him take a white 
parcel, sealed closely, and, handing it to Van 
Baerle, the latter placed it carefully in one 
of the presses. His first thought was that this 
precious deposit inclosed some newly imported 
bulbs from Bengal or Ceylon; but an after- 





thonght taught him that the bundle must contain 


papers of great political importance, which 
would be safe with one who kept himself en. 
tirely aloof from every kind of intrigue. 

Boxtel was right in his supposition. The 
deposit so carefully locked up was nothing 
more nor less than Jean De Witt’s correspond- 
ence with the Marquis de Louvois, the war 
minister of the King of France. No intima- 
tion was given to Van Baerle of its contents, 
But, after seeing the parcel in safety, Cornelius 
De Witt rose, pressed the hand of his godson, 
entered the street below, watched by a crowd 
of people, anxious to see their great fellow- 
citizen get into his coach, and left for the 
Hague. And poor Van Baerle locked the pack- 
age up with his most precious bulbs, without 
another thought concerning it, while Boxtel 
looked upon it as a clever pilot does on a distant 
cloud, which may be fraught with a terrific storm. 

No dream of any jealous hatred on the part 
of his neighbor entered the brain of Cornelius 
Van Baerle as he went on step by step toward 
gaining the prize offered by the Horticultural: 
Society of Haarlem. He had progressed from 
hazel-nut shade to that of roasted coffee; and 
on that very day when the frightful events took 
place at the Hague, one might have found him 
about one o’clock in the day gathering the young 
suckers raised from tulips the color of roasted 
coffee. ‘These were expected to flower for the 
first time in the Spring of 1673, and would un- 
doubtedly produce the large black tulip required 
by the Haarlem Society. 

It was therefore at this hour of the day, one 
o’clock, that Cornelius sat contentedly in his 
dry-room, his feet resting on the foot-bar of the 
table, and his elbows on the cover, looking with 
intense delight on the three suckers he had just 
detached from the mother bulb, when he entered 
upon this soliloquy: . 

“T shall find the black tulip. I shall obtain 
the hundred thousand guilders, which I shall 
distribute among the poor at Dort. And yet,” 
he stopped and heaved a great sigh, “it would 
have been very delightful to spend the hundred 
thousand guilders on the enlargement of my 
tulip-bed, or even on a journey to the East— 
the country of beautiful flowers.” Then turn- 
ing a fond glance toward his pets, he said: 
“These are indeed perfect—smooth, well- 
formed, with an air of sadness about them, that 
promises to produce the color of ebony. And 
by what name shall we call this offspring of 
sleepless nights and weary days? Tulipa nigra 
Barloensis/ Tis, a fine name; and all the in- 
telligent people of Europe will feel a thrill of 
excitement as the rumor spreads to the four 
quarters of the globe: ‘The grand black tulip 
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js found—the Barloensis! After its grower, Van 
Baerle, it is called. And who is this Van 
Baerle? It is the same who has already pro- 
duced five new tulips: the Jane, the Jean De 
Witt, the Cornelius De Witt, etc.” And this 
my triumph will bring no tears or sorrow to 
any one. When my tulip has flowered,” still 
continued Van Baerle, “and when tranquil- 
lity is restored to Holland, I shall give only 
fifty thousand guilders to the poor, which, after 
all, is a goodly sum, and with the remaining 
fifty thousand I skall make experiments. May- 
hap I shall succeed in imparting perfume to the 
tulip, which it has lost in passing hence from its 
Eastern home. O, what glory! if 1 succeed in 
giving it the delicate scent of the rose or carna- 
tion, | must say that I would rather be Van 
Baerle than Alexander, Czsar, or Maximilian !” 

Thus did this innocent florist forget himself 
in sweetest dreams. He was roused from these 
contemplations by the sudden ringing of the 
bell of his cabinet, and the startled Cornelius 
laid hands on his bulbs, 

“Who is here ?” he asked. 

* Sir,” answered the servant, “it is a messen- 
ger from the Hague.” 

“ And what comes this messenger for ?” 

“Sir, it is Craeke.” 

“Ah! Craeke, the confidential servant of 
Mynheer De Witt. Good. Let him wait.” 

Rushing into the dry-room, a voice cried out : 

“T can not wait !” 

The entrance was so abrupt, and such an in- 
fringement of established rules, that Van Baerle, 
with a convulsive movement of the hand which 
covered the bulbs, moved them so that they fell 
to the floor. 

“Zounds !” cried the agitated master, “ what 
is the matter ?” 

“The matter, sir!” said Craeke, laying over 
the third bulb a paper; “the matter is, that 
you must read this paper without losing one 
moment.” 

“All right, all right, my dear Craeke,” said 
Cornelius, gathering together his precious bulbs; 
“your paper shall be read, indeed it shall.” 
And Craeke, who fancied he saw, even in the 
far-off streets of Dort, symptoms of a tumult 
like that at the Hague, ran off without further 
ceremony. ; 

Examining the seedling which he held in his 
hand, Cornelius muttered to himself: 

“That confounded Craeke! thus to rush into 
my dry-room.” Then he searched for another 
which had rolled into the ashes on the hearth, 
that, fortunately, was quite cold. 

“Well here it is,’ he said, with an almost 
fatherly affection ; “ uninjured, too, as the first.” 





At this instant, and while.the poor man was 
still on his knees, examining his pets,4the door 
of the dry-room was violently shaken, and as 
brusquely opened, and Cornelius’s face glowed 
with wrath. 

“ Now, what is it again ?” he demanded ; “are 
people going mad about me ?” 

“O, sir, sir!” cried the servant, pale and 
frightened ; “fly, fly quickly! The house is 
full of guards of the States !” 

“ What do they want ?” 

“They want to arrest you.” 

“ Arrest me! arrest me, did you say? What 
is the meaning of all this?” demanded Van 
Baerle, grasping in his hand the two bulbs, and 
directing a terrified glance toward the stair- 
case. 

“They are coming up! they are coming up! 
O, my dear child, my worthy master!” cried 
the old housekeeper; “take your gold, your 
jewelry, and fly! fly!” 

“But how shall I make my escape, nurse ?” 
said Van Baerle. 

“Leap from the window.” 

“What, twenty-five feet from the ground ?” 

“Yes: but you will fall on six feet of soft 
soil !” 

“T should fall also on my tulips.” And looking 
at the same time from the window, having al- 
ready secured the third precious bulb, he called 
out; “ Never will I make such havoc with my 
flower-beds.” 

Already were seen the points of the soldiers’ 
halberds across the stair-banisters, as they 
slowly mounted. 

The housekeeper raised her hands to heaven, 
As to Cornelius Van Baerle, his only thought, 
in his simple-hearted innocence, was for his in- 
estimable tulip-bulbs. Looking around for a 
wrapping, he noticed the fly-leaf of the Bible, 
which Craeke had laid upon the table, and, in 
his confusion, not recollecting from whence it 
came, folded in it the three bulbs, and secreted 
them in his bosom. 

The soldiers now entered the room, preceded 
by a magistrate. 

“Are you Doctor Van Baerle?” asked this 
worthy, although knowing the young man per- 
fectly well. 

“T am that person, Master Van Spennen,” an- 
swered Cornelius, “which you know very well.” 

“Then give up to us the seditious papers se- 
creted in your house.” 

“The seditious papers!” repeated Cornelius, 
quite dumfounded at the suggestion. 

“ Now do n’t look in such amaze, if you please 
for it is the paper Cornelius De Witt, the trai- 
tor, deposited with you in January last.” 
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A sudden light broke in upon Cornelius, who 
had bee incapable of understanding what was 
the meaning of this visit. 

“Halloo!” said Van Spennen, “now you re- 
member, do you ?” 

“Indeed I do. But of seditious papers—I 
have none. I deny it é# toto.” 

The magistrate turned round with a critical 
gaze at the whole cabinet, as Van Baerle made 
this assertion, and then inquired : 

“Where is the apartment you call your dry- 
room ?” 

“You are in that room, Master Van Spennen.” 

“All right,” he said, casting a glance at a 
pile of papers. Then turning toward Cornelius, 
he continued, “will you give up those papers 
to me ?” 

“TI can not, Master Van Spennen; those 
papers are not mine. It is a sacred deposit.” 

“Doctor Cornelius,” said the judge, “in the 
name of the States, I order you to open this 
drawer, and to give up the papers which it con- 
tains ;” saying which, he pointed to the third 
drawer of the press nearest the fire-place. 

It was, indeed, the very place where was de- 
posited the parcel left by the warden of the 
dykes. But in what way had the police obtained 
this exact information? Drawing out the shelf 
without further parley, the magistrate first dis- 
covered about twenty bulbs, carefully arranged 
and ticketed, and then was found the paper par- 
cel to which he referred, untouched since it 
was delivered by the unfortunate Cornelius De 
Witt to his godson. 

As he broke the seals, the magistrate cast an 
eager glance on the first leaves under the en- 
velope, and then said, in a stern voice: 

“ Well, justice has been rightly dealt, after 
all. Don’t pretend ignorance, Mynheer Van 
Baerle, but follow me.” 

“ How is that? Follow you! How is this?” 

“ In the name of the States, I arrest you, sir.” 

Arrests were not as yet made in the name of 
William of Orange, it being too soon after his 
election to the stadtholderate. 

“ Arrest me !” cried Cornelius. “ What have 
I done?” 

“That you will explain before your judges ; 
it is no affair of mine.” 

“Where ?” 

“At the Hague.” 

In mute stupefaction, Cornelius Van Baerle 
embraced his old nurse, who lay in a swoon, 
quite insensible, shook hands with his servants, 
who were bathed in tears, and followed the 
magistrate, who ordered him to a coach, and as 
a prisoner of State, had the poor tulip-fancier 
driven at full gallop to the Hague. 





v. 
THE RIVAL TULIP-FANCIER, 


As may well be surmised, the incident just 
related had for its author the mischievous Isaac 
Boxtel. 

The private meeting, it will be remembered, 
between Cornelius De Witt and Van Baerle, 
had been witnessed by him by the aid of his 
telescope, and, although he could hear nothing, 
he had seen every thing, and concluded, as he 
saw Van Baerle secrete the parcel with his most 
precious bulbs, that it must be of great impor- 
tance to the ex-warden of the dykes. 

Then, as soon as he heard of the arrest of 
the brothers De Witt on a charge of high 
treason against the State, he thought, mayhap, 
a word from him, and the godson would be ar- 
rested as well as his noble sponsor. Evil minds 
grow familiar with evil thoughts, and, although 
full of hatred as Boxtel was, he might at first 
have shrunk from information which would lead 
an innocent man to the scaffold, he soon rea- 
soned that “if Cornelius Van Baerle is an ac- 
complice of De Witt, then he is a bad citizen. 
As I am a good citizen, it is my duty to inform 
against the bad ones—just such a one as Cor- 
nelius Van Baerle.” 

Specious as the reasoning was, it took com- 
plete hold of Boxtel, and he yielded to the de- 
mon of envy that was gnawing at his heart. 
He was quite aware of the progress which Van 
Baerle had made toward producing the black 
tulip, as Doctor Van Baerle, with all his modesty, 
had not been able to conceal from his most 
intimate friends, the hope he had of winning the 
famous prize in 1673. 

“If, therefore,” said Boxtel to himself, “ Cor- 
nelius should be arrested, every thing will be 
upset in the house, and no one even to watch 
outside over the tulips. I know the exact place 
where the bulb now lies. I can filch it, and 
then the new flower will bloom for Isaac instead 
of Cornelius. The sublime honor will be mine, 
of calling it the ‘ 7udip~a nigra Boxtellensis!” 

Thus, awake or asleep, he neither thought nor 
dreamed of aught else than the grand black tu- 
lip. The temptation grew so fierce, that at last, 
on the roth of August, Mynheer Boxtel wrote 
an anonymous information of minute exactness, 
and posted the letter. 

Never did venomous paper produce a more 
prompt and terrible effect. Without a moment’s 
delay, on the same evening it reached the prin- 
cipal magistrate, who convoked his colleagues. 
They decided upon the immediate arrest of Van 
Baerle, the order being given, as we already 
know, to Master Van Spenner, and who arrested 
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the doctor at the very hour when the Orange 
party, at the Hague, were roasting the bleeding 
shreds of flesh torn from the bodies of Corne- 
lius and Jean De Witt. 

Either from cowardice or shame, Isaac Boxtel 
did not venture to spy with his telescope at the 
garden or dry-room on the day of arrest. He 
even refused to leave his bed-room, saying to 
his only servant, “I shall not get up to-day; I 
am ill!” 

About nine o’clock he heard a great noise in 
the street, which made him tremble —he grew 
paler than a real invalid, and shook as with an 
ague. 

His servant again entered the room. Boxtel 
hid himself under the counterpane. 

“Q, sir,” cried the servant, “ you do not know, 
then, what is happening at this moment ?” 

*“ How can I know it?” answered Boxtel, in 
a smothered voice. 

“ Well, Mynheer Boxtel, your neighbor, Cor- 
nelius Van Baerle, is arrested for high treason !” 

“ Nonsense !”” Boxtel muttered, 

“At all events,” said the servant, “I shall go 
and inquire once more. Keep quiet, sir; I 
shall let you know all about it.” 

The man went out, and returned in half an 
hour. 

“O, sir, all that I told you is true. Mynheer 
Van Baerle is arrested, and has been driven off 
in a carriage to the Hague.” 

“And what do the people say ?” 

“Faith, sir, they say that by this time the 
burghers must be murdering Mynheer Cornelius 
and Mynheer Jean De Witt.” 

“QO!” growled Boxtel; and by closing his 
eyes, tried to shut out the terrible picture pre- 
sented to his imagination by these words. 

“Why, to be sure, Master Boxtel must be 
very sick!” thought the servant, ‘not to have 
jumped from his bed at hearing such good 
news.” 

In truth, Isaac Boxtel was rather sick, like a 
man who had committed an unprovoked mur- 
der. Not but what he had an object for such a 
crime. This was twofold, but only one had as 
yet been attained. 

Boxtel looked forward with hope to the night, 
and now it was closing in. As soon as ils 
darkness would cover him, he arose, went out, 
and climbed into his sycamore. As he had im- 
agined, the house and servants were in utter 
confusion, with none to keep watch. He heard 
the clock strike ten, eleven, twelve. With a 
beating heart and livid face, when midnight 
came, he descended from the tree, placed his 
ladder against the wall, mounted to the last 





step, and listened. Not a sound broke the 





silence of the night, and only one solitary light 
was burning—that of the housekeeper in her 
room. Every thing was favorable to Boxtel’s 
purpose. Once on the wall, he paused for an 
instant, and ascertained there was nothing to 
fear; then descended into the garden of Corne- 
lius Van Baerle. As he knew to an inch where 
the bulbs which were to produce the black tulip 
had been planted, he ran swiftly along the gravel 
path—in order to leave no foot-prints—until ar- 
riving at the spot, when he rushed forward like 
a tiger, and plunged his hand down in the soft 
grovnd. He found nothing. The cold sweat 
stood on his brow. He rummaged on the right 
and on the left. Nothing! He was nearly in- 
sane, when at last he became convinced that 
the earth had been freshly turned—perhaps that 
very morning. This was true; for in the early 
part of the day, before his arrest, Van Baerle 
had taken up, from his garden, the mother bulb, 
and, as we have seen, divided it into three. 

Boxtel continued to dig with his hands until 
more than ten square feet of ground was in 
heaps. Then, convinced of his mistake and 
mad with rage, he returned to his ladder, 
mounted on the wall, flung it into his own gar- 
den, and jumped after it. One ray of hope yet 
remained. The seedling might be in the dry- 
room, and, as the window-sashes opened like 
those of a greenhouse, it was easy to enter. 

Leaning against a house which was being re- 
paired on the street, he had noticed a very tall 
ladder. That he appropriated ; dragging it with 
difficulty, and requising still greater exertion to 
raise it, he still succeeded in placing it against 
the cabinet wall, where it just reached the win- 
dow. Then Boxtel produced a dark-lantern, 
already lighted, and with it mounted the ladder, 
stepping cautiously into the dry-room. His 
heart beat tumultuously, his legs failed him ; for 
now he was not a trespasser only, outside a 
man’s premises, but he was a thief. It was, 
however, too late to retreats The shut drawers 
of the press were all ticketed, so that no need 
existed of searching the whole room. It was 
like a botanical garden,—the “Jane,” the “De 
Witt,” the hazel-nut and the’ roasted-coflee 
colored bulbs. But of the precious seedlings, 
within which was still sleeping the black tulip, 
not a trace was found. Still, on looking over 
the register which Van Baerle kept with count- 
ing-house regularity, Boxtel read the following 
entry: 

“To-day, August 20, 1672, I have taken up 
the mother bulb of the grand black tulip, which 
I have divided into three perfect suckers.” 

“O, these off-shoots—these suckers !” howled 
Boxtel. “Where can he have concealed them ?” 
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and he overturned every thing in the dry-room, 
in his wicked search. 

Suddenly striking his forehead, he exclaimed 
in a frenzy: 

“Wretch that I am! Would any one be 
separated from these suckers? Would any one 
leave them at Dort when one goes to the 
Hague? Could one live far from one’s bulbs, 
when they inclose the grand black tulip? Ah! 
the scoundrel found time to take them on his 
person to the Hague !” 

It was a lightning-flash which showed Boxtel 
into what a useless abyss of crime he had plunged 
himself, and he sank nearly paralyzed on the 
table. 

“Well, then, after all,” said the wretched 
man, raising his livid face; “if he has them, he 
may keep them only as long as he lives. And the 
suckers are at the Hague!” he said, as a detest- 
able thought possessed him; “therefore I can 
no lenger live at Dort. Away for them to the 
Hague—to the Hague!” 

And, without taking any further heed of the 
treasures scattered about him, Boxtel glided 
down from the window, returned the ladder to 
its place, and, like a beast of prey, returned, 
growling, to his house. 


THE FAMILY CELL, 


THE cell which Cornelius De Witt left empty, 
when the wrath of the people ran high against 
him, was now occupied by his nephew. It was 
midnight when poor Van Baerle was locked up 
in the prison of the Breitenhoff. During the 
momentary lull, while the prison was deserted 
for the pleasure of witnessing the murder at the 
‘Tol-Hek, Gryphus and Rosa had come forth 
from their hiding-place. The half-demolished 
gate, which they tried now in vain to close, 
showed that a mighty hurricane of fury had 
been hurled against it. 

About four o’clock a return of the tumult was 
heard; but nothing that threatened the jailer 
and his daughter. It was only the people drag- 
ging in the two corpses, which they came to 
hang at the usual place of execution. From this 
ghastly spectacle Rosa hid herself once more. 

At midnight, the crowd again knocked at the 
barricade, which now served for a gate; and 
Cornelius Van Baerle was brought in. As 
Gryphus read the name and station of the 
prisoner on the warrant, he muttered with his 
turnkey smile: 

“Ha! godson of Cornelius De Witt! Well, 
young man, let me introduce you to the family 
cell, which we give you!” And, quite delighted 
with his joke, the ferocious Orangeman took his 
cresset and his keys to conduct Cornelius to 





Sa, 
the cell which the warden of the grand dykes 
had left in the morning. 

The despairing florist heard nothing on the 
way save the barking of a dog, and saw noth. 
ing but the face of a young girl. This last ap- 
peared at the narrow door of her chamber, as 
the prisoner was mounting the staircase; for 
it opened on that very flight of steps. Holding 
the lamp in her right-hand, she lighted up uncon- 
sciously her pretty, blooming face, surrounded 
by a profusion of rich, wavy, golden locks, 
whilst with her left she held her night-dress 
closely folded over her breast; having been 
suddenly roused from her first sleep by the 
unexpected arrival of Van Baerle. 

It would have made a fine picture, worthy 
of Rembrandt,—the gloomy winding stairs, illu- 
minated by the reddish glare of the cresset 
of Gryphus, with his scowling jailer’s face, at 
the top; the dejected figure of Cornelius bend- 
ing over the banisters to look down upon the 
sweet face of the girl Rosa, standing in the 
bright frame-work of her chamber-door, with 
flurried look at being seen thus by a stranger; 
and at the bottom, quite in the shade, the 
mastiff, with eyes glistening like carbuncles, 
and shaking his chain, on which the lamp threw 
a brilliant glitter. The sublime master-artist 
would scarcely have been able to render the 
sorrow expressed in the face of Rosa, when she 
saw this pale, handsome young man, slowly 
climbing the stairs, and heard the mocking 
words of her father: “You will have the family 
cell.” 

Five minutes after this strange tableau, Cor- 
nelius Van Baerle entered the cell with which 
the reader is already acquainted. Left alone, 
Cornelius threw himself on the same coarse 
mattress on which the martyr had suffered so 
much, and who on that day had rendered up 
his soul to God. He could not sleep, but fixed 
his eyes on the narrow window, barred with 
iron, which looked out on the Breitenhoff. It 
was not long before he saw behind the trees 
that first pale beam of light, which morning 
spreads over the earth like a white mantle. 
Cornelius, eager to know whether there was 
any living creature about him, approached the 
window as the rising sun began to gild the 
stones at the gable ends of houses, and cast a 
sad look round the circular yard below him. 
At the end of the yard a dark mass, just tinted 
with a dingy blue in the early dawn, made him 
shudder. Cornelius recognized the gibbet, and 
on it were two shapeless trunks of bleeding 
skeletons. After chopping off the flesh, the 
good people of the Hague had faithfully carried 
the remainder to the gibbet, that they might 
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affix a huge placard, which the keen sight 
of this young man of twenty-eight was well 
able to read, daubed as it was by the coarse 
brush of a sign-painter: 

“Here are hanging the great rogue, of the 
name of Jean De Witt, and the little rogue, 
Cornelius De Witt, his brother, two enemies 
of the people, but great friends of the King 
of France.” 

Van Baerle uttered a cry of agonized horror, 
and in his frantic terror battered against the 
door with his hands and feet so violently and 
continuously that Gryphus, with his huge bunch 
of keys, ran furiously up to him. With terrible 
imprecations he opened the door, for Gryphus 
was not used to be disturbed at this hour. 

“ Well now, I declare, these De Witts are all 
mad, or have the devil in them.” 

“Master, master,” cried Cornelius, seizing 
the jailer by the arm and dragging him forward, 
“master, what have I read down there?” And 
trembling, pale, and gasping for breath, he 
pointed to the gibbet. 

“Eh! eh!” Gryphus answered, as he broke 
out into a laugh; “so you have read it. Well, 
my good sir, that is what people get by writing 
letters to the enemies of his highness, the 
Prince of Orange.” 

“Are the good brothers De Witt indeed 
deadl—murdered ?” groaned Cornelius, while the 
cold sweat broke over his brow, and a deathly 
tremor seized him. 

“The brothers De Witt have been judged 
by the people,” said Gryphus, “and you call 
that murdered, do you?” And, finding the 
prisoner not only quiet, but entirely senseless 
and prostrate, as he said these mocking words 
he rushed angrily from the cell, drawing the 
bolts with a great noise. 

The violent slamming of the door roused 
Cornelius to consciousness, and he soon rec- 
ognized in the family cell a fatal passage that 
led todeath. As he was not only a philosopher, 
but a Christian as well, Van Baerle offered a 
prayer of resignation and trust, resolved to 
submit to whatever sufferings a Divine Father 
ordained for him. Then, finding himself quite 
alone and unwatched in his dungeon, he drew 
from his breast the three bulbs of the black 
tulip, and concealed them behind a stone block, 
where stood the permanent water-jug, in the 
darkest corner of his cell. Ah! how many 
sweet hopes crushed lay in the gloomy recess! 
Not a trace of vegetation, nor an atom of soil, 
nor a ray of sunshine to nourish this fruit of the 
labor of long years. Cornelius almost fell into 
despair at these. thoughts; from which he was 


roused by a strange incident. 
Vou. XXXIV.—27 





HYMNS AND THEIR HISTORIES. 





BY MARIA P. WOODBRIDGE. 





IL. 


T does not necessarily take a life-time to 
accomplish immortality. A brave act done 
in a moment, a courageous word spoken at 

the fitting time, a few lines which can be written 
on a sheet of note-paper, may give one a death- 
less name. Such was the case with Reginald 
Heber, known far and wide, wherever ‘the 
Christian religion has penetrated, by his un- 
equaled missionary hymn, “ From Greenland’s 
icy mountains.” These lines, so dear to every 
heart, so certain to live, while a benighted man 
remains to whom Christ’s story has not yet 
been wafled, were written in a parlor, with con- 
versation going on around its author, and in a 
few minutes’ time. ' 

Reginald Heber, then thirty-five years old, 
was visiting his father-in-law, Dr, Shipley, in 
Wrexham, having left his own charge, at Ho- 
duet, a short time, in order to deliver some lec- 
tures in Dr. Shipley’s church. Half a dozen 
friends were gathered in the little rectory parlor 
one Saturday afternoon, when Dr. Shipley 
turned to Heber, knowing the ease with whicli 
he composed, and asked him if he could not 
write some missionary lines for his Church to 
sing the next morning, as he was going to preach 
upon the subject of Missions. This was not 
very long notice to give a man to achieve the 
distinguishing work of his life, and, in the few 
moments which followed, Heber builded better 
than he knew. Retiring to a corner of the 
room, he wrote three verses of his hymn, and 
returning read them to his companions, only 
altering the one word, savage, to heathen, in 
the second verse. 

“There, there,” said Dr. Shipley, “that will 
do very well.” But Heber, replying that the 
sense was not quite complete, retired for a‘few 
moments, and then returned with the glorious 
bugle-blast of the fourth verse. It was printed 
that evening, and sung the next morning by the 
people of Wrexham Church. 

Dr. Cuyler remarks: “Heber did more to 
waft the story of Calvary around’ the earth 
than if he had preached like Apollos, or founded. 
a board of missions. In the monthly concerts 
held in New England school-houses, in frontier 
cabins, on the decks of missionary ships bound 
to Ceylon’s isle, and in the vast assemblies of 
the American Board, Heber’s trumpet-hymn has 
been sung with swelling voices and gushing 
tears. It is the marching music to which 
Christ’s hosts keep step as they advance to the 
conquest of the globe.” 
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In 1823, Heber departed for Calcutta as the 
Missionary Bishop of India. Here, for three 
years, he toiled incessantly, winning the love 
and reverence of all by his sweetness and be- 
nignity. Finally, after an unusually hard day’s 
work at Trichinopoly, he went to his bath to 
refresh his weary frame, overburdened by labor. 
Staying longer than sual, his servants became 
alarmed, and, entering the room, they found 
only the insensible remains of their beloved 
master. The soul had burst asunder “this 
muddy vesture of decay,” and gone to join the 
choirs above. 

Bishop Heber’s “ Palestine” will live, as well 
as his nautical hymn, “When through the torn 
sail the tempest is streaming,” and the tender, 
touching lines to his wife; but nothing equals 
the matchless missionary hymn, written, at a 
moment’s notice, in the little parlor at Wrexham. 

William Williams, originally a deacon in the 
Established Church, became, at the age of thirty- 
two, in the year 1749, an itinerant Methodist 
preacher in Wales. He possessed a warm 
heart, glowing imagination, and great eloquence, 
added to poetic talent sufficient to give him the 
title of the “Watts of Wales.” One of his 
most inspiring productions is a missionary 
hymn, written long before the beginning of for- 
eign missionary enterprises, beginning “O’er 
the gloomy hills of darkness.” But the hymn 
by which he should be best known, the much 
used “Guide me, O thou great Jehovah,” is not 
generally credited to Mr. Williams, but to one 
Olivers, a Welsh poet and musician, who, hav- 
ing supplied the music for this great hymn, has 
been also credited with its glowing words. This 
hymn is quite interesting to us as it was con- 
tained in a collection written by Mr. Williams at 
the persuasion of Lady Huntingdon, for especial 
use in Mr. Whitefield’s Orphan-house in Amer- 
ica; and was sung and loved in this country 
long before it achieved any European celebrity. 
Mr. Williams’s labors as an itinerant were inces- 
sant and greatly blessed. It is said that he 
traveled, on an average, over two thousand miles 
a year for forty-three years, and that, too, when 
there were no railroads, and but few stage- 
coaches. 

That eminent servant of God, John Newton, 
was (to quote the epitaph he wrote for himself) 
“once an infidel, a libertine, a servant of slaves 
in Africa.” Yet, through providences of God 
almost miraculous, he was brought to be a min- 
ister of Christ, a writer much esteemed for the 
experimental and evangelical piety of his works, 
and the author of most of the celebrated “Ol- 
ney Hymns,” so called from his vicarage. The 
most popular of his hymns, it is almost needless 





to say, are, “How sweet the name of Jesus 
sounds,” “ Day of Judgment, day of wonders,” 
and the beautiful one on the name of Jesus, 
“Jesus, my Shepherd, Husband, Friend.” Jt 
is very pleasant to know that these compositions 
were a few years since translated into the Sher. 
bro language by a colored man, and are now 
sung in the very regions whose inhabitants 
Newton once assisted to carry, men and women, 
from liberty to slavery. At the advanced age 
of eighty-two, this remarkable and interesting 
life came to an end, and John Newton laid down 
his life and labor together, and fell asleep in 
Jesus. 

Connected with Newton in the composition 
of the “Olney Hymns” was William Cowper, a 
young man of rare promise and great loveliness 
of character, but a victim to the most distress- 
ing melancholy. Timid and nervous in his 
youth, prevented from marrying the lady of his 
love, and subject to frequent attacks of derange- 
ment, how unbearable life would have been had 
not the rays of the Sun of Righteousness occa- 
sionally lightened the gloom! He found his Sav- 
ior in the verse, “Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation for us, through faith in his 
blvod ;” and for a time peace dwelt in his heart, 
It may have been then that he wrote those 
beautiful lines, “There is a fountain filled with 
blood.” His great Hymn of Providence, “God 
moves in a mysterious way,” was written just 
as one of his attacks was creeping over him, 
He rushed from his quiet little cottage with the 
idea that it was God’s will that he should drown 
himself in the river Ouse. The coachman was 
ordered to take him to a particular part of the 
river about two or three miles from his resi- 
dence, and readily undertook to do so, as he 
was well acquainted with the spot. On this 
occasion, however, hours were consumed in 
seeking it in vain; and the man finally reluct- 
antly admitted that he had lost the road, and it 
was afterward discovered that he had taken, 
through the interposition of God’s hand doubt- 
less, an exactly opposite direction. Cowper 
was thus diverted from his purpose, and imme- 
diately, upon his return home, wrote those 
memorable lines, composed, as Montgomery 
remarks, “under circumstances of awful inter- 
est, in the twilight of departing reason.” The 
hymn “How blest thy creature is, O God!” is 
said by his biographers, to have been the very 
first he wrote on his recovery from his second 
attack of insanity. It was entitled “The Happy 
Change.” 

The beautiful, thankful lines, “ Far from the 
world, O Lord, I flee,” were written at Hunting- 
don, under the following circumstances: Just 
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recovered froma terrible mental sickness, alone 
among strangers, he wandered forth at evening, 
melancholy and desponding. Having found a 
secluded spot beneath a bank of shrubbery, he 
poured forth his full heart to his Savior. His 
petitions were heard, and God granted him a 
renewed sense of his presence ; and here in this 
very spot was written this exquisite hymn which 
will be sung by the Church militant until the 
Church triumphant catch the strain. 

It is sad to know that, with only short inter- 
vals, the dark delusion of despair hung over 
Cowper to the very verge of his long life of 
seventy years. After a most distressing illness 
of four months, his gentle spirit awoke in 
heaven, where, in nobler, sweeter strains than 
any he chanted on earth, he now sings God’s 
power to save. 

A young English lad, upon a visit to some 
friends in Treland, strolled into a barn where a 
man, so ignorant that he could neither read nor 
write, was preaching. But though unlearned, 
he was talking about that which every one can 
understand, the merits and propitiation of Christ. 
The boy stayed to listen, was there converted, 
and became eventually a minister of great power, 
and the author of one of our two most valued 
hymns, “ Rock of Ages.” I need not add that 
I refer to Augustus Toplady. Of this gifted 
man, Montgomery remarks: “Toplady evi- 
dently kindled his poetic torch at that of his 
contemporary, Charles Wesley. Like Bruce, 
Kirke White, and M’Cheyne, Toplady was early 
called to join the heavenly choirs; but he has 
left us the inheritance of his music in some im- 
perishable sacred lyrics.” Dr. Pomeroy relates 
that, a few years ago, when in an Armenian 
Church at Constantinople, the people were sing- 
ing. The language of their hymn was foreign ; 
but it was evident the singers were in earnest, 
and that there was deep feeling in the words of 
their song. The music was a simple melody ; 
but as the strain continued, tears started and 
rolled down many a cheek. What were they 
singing? An Arabic version of “ Rock of Ages.” 

Robert Robinson, of Cambridge, England, 
was the author of that soul-stirring lyric,— 

“Come, thou fount of every blessing, 
‘une my heart to sing thy praise.”’ 

Mr. Robinson was a very remarkable man, of 
versatile and popular talents, of whom Robert 
Hall said, “‘ He could say what he pleased, when 
he pleased, and where he pleased ;” but, unfor- 
tunately, he became a victim to love of change 
and eccentricity. He was converted under the 
preaching of George Whitefield, and soon after 
became a minister in the Methodist connection; 
but afterward lost much of his faith and joy, 





and became alternately Calvinist, Baptist, and 
Socinian. The following interesting story of 
this favorite hymn is related by Dr. Belcher: 
“In the latter part of his life, when Mr. Robin- 
son seemed to have lost much of his devotional 
feeling, he happened to be traveling in a stage 
with several passengers, among whom was an 
elderly lady. She had just been reading this 
favorite hymn, and, while conversing with Mr. 
Robinson, innocently asked his opinion of it. 
He tried to turn the subject ; but she returned 
to it, describing the benefit she had often de- 
rived from it, and her great admiration for its 
sentiments. She observed the gentleman was 
strongly agitated, but never guessed the cause, 
till, bursting into tears, Mr. Robinson exclaimed, 
‘Madam, I am the poor, unhappy man who 
composed that hymn, and I would give a thou- 
sand worlds, did I possess them, to enjoy the 
feelings I then had.’ ” 

One of the most remarkable instances of 
youthful precocity on record is that related by 
the charming writer of “ Evenings with the Sa- 
cred Poets,” concerning the author of our beau- 
tiful hymn,— 

** Jesus, and can it ever be, 

A mortal man ashamed of thee ?”” 
These lines were written by Thomas Green, 
of Ware, in the year 1774, when only ten years 
old. As Mr. Saunders says, “As a marvel of 
precocious talent, it deserves to rank with Mil- 
ton’s psalm, ‘Let us with a gladsome mind,’ 
written at the age of fifteen.” 

One of our most inspiriting hymns, which 
stirs the heart like the sound of the trumpet, is 
that commonly known as “ Coronation,” It is 
frequently found in our hymn-books credited to 
a Mr. Duncan, and sometimes to Rowland Hill, 
with whom it was a great favorite. Its real au- 
thor, however, was the Rev. Edward Perronet, 
a Dissenting clergyman in the time of the Wes- 
leys. He was a traveling companion and kin- 
dred spirit with Charles Wesley, and it is pleas- 
ant to imagine them joyously singing and preach- 
ing their happy way through Southern England, 

A recent writer has given us the following 
anecdote in connection with this grand hymn: 
“The late William Dawson, a highly popular 
local preacher among the Wesleyan Methodists 
of England, was, some years since, preaching 
in London upon the offices of Christ. After 
presenting him as the great Teacher and Priest, 
who made himself an offering for sin, the 
preacher introduced him as the king of saints. 
Having shown him to be king in his own right, 
he marshaled the immense procession of patri- 
archs and kings, prophets and apostles, martyrs 
and confessors of every age and time, until at 
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length all his followers were assembled, and 
the imposing ceremony of coronation was about 
to take place. The audience were intensely 
excited, and when Mr. Dawson began singing, 

* All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 

Let angels prostrate fall ; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all,’ 
the audience sprang to their feet and sung the 
hymn with such spirit and feeling as perhaps it 
was never sung before, right loyally paying 
their homage to Jesus as their sovereign.” Per- 
ronet wrote several books of sacred poetry, but 
only one grand hymn, and “that was enough ; 
that man did not live in vain who taught Christ’s 
Church her grandest coronation song in honor 
of her king.” Perronet died in 1792, his last 
words being, “ Glory to God in the height of 
his divinity, glory to God in the depth of his 
humanity, glory to God in his all-sufficiency, 
and unto his hands I commend my spirit.” 
Scarcely any man who has recently left this 
world has done more for the cause of sacred 
poetry than James Montgomery. Born in the 
land of Burns, in 1771, he was the son of an ex- 
cellent man, a minister of the Moravian per- 
suasion. Montgomery himself became an editor, 
and more than fifty years were spent by him in 
Sheffield, England, where he devoted his time 
to the Christian press, and made a lasting im- 
pression upon his age. The favorite hymns of 
Montgomery’s composition are, “‘O, where shall 
rest be found;” “Prayer is the soul’s sincere 
desire ;” “ There is a calm for those who weep ;” 
“Friend after friend departs ;” and others dear 
to every heart. His hymn, beginning, “ Spirit, 
leave thy house of clay,” was composed during 
a political persecution which he underwent in 
York Castle, and was occasioned by the death 
of one of his fellow-prisoners. His beautiful 
funeral hymn, “ Servant of God, well done,” 
was written by him upon the death of the Rev. 
Thomas Taylor, a venerable and beloved min- 
ister, who had preached to the Wesleyans for 
fifty-five years. Montgomery, after a useful and 
happy life, passed to his reward in the year 
1854, at the ripe old age of eighty-three. 
We have all frequently sung the familiar 
lines: 
**T love to steal awhile away 
From every cumbering care, 
And spend the hours of setting day 

In humble, grateful prayer.” 
And perhaps the following history will make 
them even dearer and more interesting to us: 
Some years ago, a well-worn path, leading from 
a little cottage to a retired spot in the vicinity 
of a little town in Massachusetts, might have 
been seen; and every Summer evening a lover 








of God and nature found her way to her silvan 
sanctuary, where, unheard by all but the Omni- 
present One, she poured forth her prayers and 
praises. One evening, on her way thither, she 
was rudely interrupted and condemned by a 
wealthy neighbor for absenting herself so fre. 
quently from her children and home. She re- 
turned home, grieved and wounded: but her 
mind was soon composed by prayer, and she 
then wrote as her apology this much-loved 
hymn, which, however, was not known, even to 
her family, till after her death. We may infer 
that Mrs. Brown’s hour of devotion was nota 
loss to her family, when we learn that her only 
son was the first missionary to Japan. 

One of the most perfect of modern hymns is 
that production of Dr. Ray Palmer, of New 
York, written in 1830, beginning, “My faith 
looks up to Thee.” It was not suggested by 
any particular incident, but, in the author’s own 
words, “written because it was born in the 
heart, and demanded expression.” He adds: 
“I gave form to what I felt by writing, with 
little effort, the stanzas. I recollect I wrote 
them with very tender emotions, and ended the 
last line with tears.” Some weeks after, Dr. 
Lowell Mason, a personal friend of Dr. Palmer, 
met him, and asked if he could not add a hymn 
to the book of tunes and hymns he was about 
to publish. The doctor told him he had some- 
thing in his vest-pocket which might do, and 
drew forth a coarse, worn bit of paper, with the 
penciling almost illegible. Dr. Mason was 
right when, some days after, he told Dr. Palmer 
that he would be best known to posterity by 
these few lines. 

One of the divinest heart utterances in song 
has been given us by Miss Charlotte Elliott, 
who is said to have been “a lover of nature, a 
lover of souls, and a lover of God.” The hymn 
referred to is the one beginning, “Just as I 
am, without one plea;” and it has been said 
that scarcely any other hymn has been so use- 
ful, alike to the unconverted and to the Chris- 
tian. An invalid herself, Miss Elliott devoted 
her life to the relief and consolation of invalids. 
The grave closed over her remains in 1871; 
but her sweetest lay will stand the wreck of 
time for long years to come. 

* Jesus, I my cross have taken, 

All to leave and follow Thee,” . 
is one of many exquisite hymns, written by the 
Rev. Henry Francis Lyte for his own Church— 
a body of rough, poor, sea-faring people, upon 
a rude English coast. He had been for some 
years a minister at Marazion, and was distin- 
guished for his brilliant gifts, culture, and poetic 
talent. Being called to the death-bed of a 
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friend, lie there experienced religion anew, and, 
soon after, determined to throw aside his desire 
for literary eminence, and to dedicate all his 
powers to his Creator. Accordingly, in the 
year 1823, he entered upon the perpetual curacy 
of Dower, Brixham, Devon, where he remained 
till his death, laboring with tenderness and zeal 
for sailors and their families. The hymn men- 
tioned above, written after his removal, beauti- 
fully expresses the changes and experiences 
of his life. After twenty-four years of almost 
incessant labor, he saw his strength declining, 
and felt the urgent need of rest and travel. 
Once more he ascended the pulpit, and for the 
last time he once again administered the Lord’s- 
supper to his dearly loved people. Returning 
home, the old poetic enthusiasm entered his 
heart, and he wrote the words and music of his 
last and most beautiful hymn: “Abide with 
me, fast falls the even-tide.” Soon after, he 
went to Nice, and there breathed away the last 
of what had been a self-denying, useful life. 

Many other dearly loved names and much- 
used hymns crowd to my lips; but this article, 
already too long, can not be better closed than 
in the words of one of our most gifted and 
graphic writers, Henry Ward Beecher: 

“Hymns are the exponents of the inmost 
piety of the Church. They are the crystaline 
tears, or blossoms of joy, or holy prayers, or in- 
carnated raptures. They are the jewels which 
the Church has worn—the pearls, the diamonds, 
the precious stones, formed into amulets more 
potent against sorrow and sadness than the 
most famous charms of wizard or magician. 
In time we clothe a hymn with the memories 
and associations of our own life. It is gar- 
landed with flowers which grew in our hearts. 
Born of the experience of one mind, it becomes 
the unconscious record of many minds. There 
be hymns which were sung when the mother 
lay a-dying; that were sung when the child, 
just converted, was filling the family with the 
joy of Christ, new-born, and laid, not now.in 
a manger, but in a heart. And thus, sprung 
from a wondrous life, they lead a life yet more 
wonderful. When they first come to us, they 
are like the single strokes of a bell ringing 
down to us from above; but at length a single 
hymn becomes a whole chime of bells, min- 
gling and’ discoursing to us the harmonies of a 
life’s Christian experience.” 

aummanatnnap 

TIME appears very short, eternity near, and 

a great name, either in or after life, together 


with all earthly pleasures and profits, but an 
empty bubble, a deluding dream.—Brainard. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF ST. 
PETER’S AND ST. PAUL'S. 





BY FRED. MYRON COLBY. 





OTHING more is necessary to prove the 
existence of a Divine government of the 
world, than the circumstance of its uni- 

versal acknowledgment in every age. No mat- 
ter how civilized or refined, or how uncultivated 
and rude, a people may be, we uniformly find the 
chiefest of their architectural structures devoted 
to the service of that Being whom, as their 
God, they reverence and adore. Whether we 
look at the rude yet remarkable remains of 
Stonehenge, or imagine the splendors of that 
temple which, merely by its destruction, has 
brought down the name of ils destroyer to 
present posterity, or the surpassing maguifi- 
cence of that “holy and beautiful house,” 
which the Holiest of Hoties delighted to honor 
with his presence, we find the same principle 
pervading their founders and their occupants, 
and are constrained to exclaim: “ Truly, there 
is a God that reigneth in the earth.” 

Need we wonder, then, that if this principle 
has been so wonderfully evident in the unculti- 
vated sons of nature, it should be rife and per- 
ceptible where the revelation of the true faith 
and the enlightenment of civilization have con- 
joined to consolidate the principles and elevate 
the thoughts ? 

Such, most assuredly, has been the case, and 
the names of St. Peter’s, at Rome, and St. 
Paul’s, in London, at once excite ideas com- 
mensurate with the grandeur of the subject. 
They are, perhaps, of all edifices, at present the 
most remarkable. The one, seated in the midst 
of the sepulchers of departed greatness, is the 
representative of all the astounding and op- 
pressive superstition by which the world at 
large has been enslaved. The other, rearing 
its lofty head amid the busy resorts of success- 
ful traffic, in thevery heart of commerce, looks 
around on the innumerable dwellings which 
constitute the capital of a free, a great, anda 
powerful people, who derive their greatness 
and enjoy the security of their possessions in 
consequence of ‘the purity of their faith and of 
their honored position as head of that band 
who protest against any admixture of man’s 
tradition with the perfectness of Divine reve- 
lation, They are well chosen to be placed in 
juxtaposition. The styles of their architecture, 
the nature of the scenes by which they are sur- 
, rounded, and the dignity of the persons to 
whose care, officially, they are confided, have 
rendered them objects of interest as common 





as it is intense. Both are models of grandeur 
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of design, and both exhibit the utmost skill of 
the architects of whose professional life they 
are the first glory, and they are equally worthy 
of admiration, whether as objects of beauty or 
of scientific execution; a comparison of their 
respective appearances and proportions can not 
therefore but be pleasing as. well as profitable. 
The principal difference between them is that 
of size, St. Peter’s being the larger building, 
while we believe St. Paul’s is allowed to be 
the more graceful in its proportions, and most 
chaste in its embellishments. But, looking at 
either, the mind can not but be filled with the 
colossal magnitude of the design, the richness 
of the tracery, and the beautiful fitness of parts 
by which they are distinguished. The spirit 
rushes forth as the eye surveys the amplitude 
of space through which the visual organs range, 
and feels that awe-impressing impulse which 
brings it into a frame to enjoy and to partake 
of the solemn magnificence of the place. Nor 
is the sensation diminished or destroyed by the 
fictitious accessories which have been brought 
in to add a new power to the influence of the 
holy pile. Around the whole of the interior of 
that erection, which, now the glory of modern 
Rome, has become the throning palace of a po- 
tentate who, though his power may be warped 
at home, still has an unlimited sway over al- 
most as extensive an empire as that over which 
the Czsars held rule; all the appliances of art 
in all the colors that tint the sky, and displayed 
in the representation of scenes that can absorb 
the soul, are profusely strewn. And this is in 
accordance with the spirit of that subtle and 
imperative creed which claims the homage of 
men’s minds, and forces every faculty of the 
soul to bend in abject submission at her foot- 
stool. Thus reigning, who can say, then, how 
wide her rule, how extensive her power, how 
surpassing her command ? 

Possessing the advantage of an atmosphere 
of such pure clearness that distance appears to 
be annihilated to the eye, St. Peter’s is an ob- 
ject of unimaginable attraction to the traveler 
on every side, as he approaches Rome. Rising 
high into the lucid air, it is without a single 
object to reduce the splendor of its effect ; and 
so universal are all the feelings of enthusiastic 
admiration which excite every person who has 
any pretensions to taste, on his first view of 
this sublime edifice, that we know not a single 
individual not a professional man, who has ever 
stopped to observe the breaches of architectural 
rule by which it is undoubtedly blemished ; nay, 
even the critic himself has been compelled to 
forget his spleen, descend from the elevation of 
his judgment seat, and join with the general 








mass in expressing respect for the architect, 
and in uttering wonder at his work. 

Nor is the near approach to this noble tem. 
ple less impressive. The artist and his em. 
ployer found a site possessing numberless ad- 
vantages, and they used a judicious liberality 
in making the most of them. No unsightly 
object intervenes to obstruct the aspect of the 
front-—no narrow approach deteriorates the ef- 
fect of the mighty facade. A wide and sufficient 
area lies before the western entrance, inclosed 
on either side by a semicircular crescent colon- 
nade of simple Doric, and of most chaste de- 
sign. An obelisk occupies the center of the 
area, of sufficient size and elevation to be in 
itself an object worthy of notice, and yet not so 
large as to be any other than an appendage to, 
and a preparation for, the building to which it 
is attached. On either side of the obelisk, al- 
most at equal distances between it and the col- 
onnade, is a fountain continually jetting forth 
its pure and sparkling waters, giving a cheerful- 
ness to the scene by the vivacity of their play, 
and diffusing a coolness all around. Within a 
few yards of the front, the crescent columns are 
continued in an avenue, at right angles with its 
termination and the church, and up to the very 
walls of the latter. The front is itself suf- 
ficiently imposing from its magnitude and height ; 
but it is the interior and cupola, together with 
its tremendous extent, which renders St. Peter’s 
one of the greatest wonders of the world. 
Compared with the interior, the front is mean. 

The cathedral does not stand within the limits 
of ancient Rome, but on the hill of Janiculum, 
or rather, we should say, on the Vatican hill, 
which is a continuation of the Janiculum—the 
only hill on the north bank of the Tiber, the 
other six being on the south or left bank. It 
was on this hill—where Rome looked proudly 
on her wide domain, and her laureled empe- 
rors dispatched their proconsuls and governors 
to every quarter of the earth, to reign with al- 
most sovereign power, and with much more 
splendor than that of many a king —that the 
triumphs of conquerors, and the processions 
of the glorious, were marshaled and arranged. 
At a later period, it was covered with palaces, 
temples, and places of public amusement. And 
here, in the circus of Nero and Domitian, the 
early martyrs of the Christian Church fought 
with wild beasts in those barbarous games and 
combats which are the disgrace of the Roman 
name, confirming with their blood, through that 
horrible and cruel death, the covenant of truth 
and fealty, into which they had entered with that 
glorified Redeemer who had paid, with the pen- 
alty of his life and inexpressible sufferings, the 
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ransom for their eternal welfare. Here, also, it 
is believed, was the scene of St. Peters’ crucifix- 
jon, and on this spot did Constantine first erect 
a Christian church, literally and in fact fulfilling 
the aphorism, that the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church. This church was of con- 
siderable extent, being three hundred feet long, 
and more than one hundred and fifty feet wide, 
and though boasting no architectural beauty, 
was so strongly built that it endured for more 
than twelve centuries. At length its dilapidated 
state, notwithstanding the constant repairs of 
several Popes, becoming extreme, Julius II, a 
man of much ability and of great intellectual 
energy, determined to build another structure 
worthy of its object—of being what he con- 
sidered the chief cathedral of the Christian 
world—and which should cover the site occu- 
pied by the church of Constantine. He fixed on 
Bramante Lazzari as the architect, and adopted 
his plan of erecting it in the form of a Greek 
cross. 

Near this site stood the Pantheon, an ancient 
temple of Pagan Rome, of beautiful design, and 
crowned by a cupola of exquisite proportions. 
This, Bramante was very desirous of incorpo- 
rating in his own plans; but what appeared to 
him an insuperable obstacle presented itself. 
The cupola of the Pantheon was erected upon 
pillars, and, consequently, could not be adopted, 
as its height was too insignificant to surmount 
the roof of the new edifice. Shortly after this, 
however, Bramante died, and Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti—a man who has left an imperishable 
name in the several arts of architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, and whose genius was as 
sublime as it was daring and successful—was 
chosen to succeed him. Angelo at once per- 
ceived the beauty of Bramante’s first concep- 
tion of the cupola, and, with the ebullition of a 
mind proportioned to the work he had under- 
taken, exclaimed, while alluding to the Pan- 
theon, “A similar cupola will I raise in the 
air.” And well he performed his promise. 
There it is, rising with unrivaled majesty to 
the height of nearly five hundred feet in the 
blue sky of Italy; one-fourth higher than St. 
Paul’s, and unmatched in extent and grandeur 
by any similar creation of modern art. 

Upon this work Michael Angelo spent 
eighteen of the best years of his life; yet—for 
one life was too short to complete so vast an 
undertaking, especially with the appliances for 
labor then possessed—the architect died, leav- 
ing it unfinished. He had judiciously taken 
the plan of Bramante, so far as the Greek cross 
was concerned; but those who succeeded him 
evinced less of judgment and good taste (per- 





haps, in justice to their professional reputation, 
we ought to say less of independence); for the 
form of the Greek cross was exchanged for 
that of the Latin cross—a lengthy and unequal 
figure—in order that the whole of the site 
which had been occupied by the church of 
Constantine should be comprised within the 
range of the new building. To this circum- 
stance the best judges mainly attribute its de- 
fects, which, notwithstanding its grandeur, are 
considerable. 

The first stone was laid, in 1506, by Julius II, 
and the temple was finished in 1622, during the 
pontificate of Paul V, the seventeenth Pope 
after Julius. During this long period of one 
hundred and fifteen years, every exertion was 
made by the several spiritual sovereigns of 
Christendom to expedite the work; and it re- 
quired all their power, and the expenditure of 
no less a2 sum than ten millions of money— 
equivalent in value to nearly one hundred and 
fifty millions in our day—to complete it within 
that time. Even then the temple alone was 
finished. Not less than ‘one hundred and fifty 
years more were required to finish the acces- 
sories, at an additional expense of nearly two 
millions, equivalent almost to twenty or five 
and twenty millions of the present day. The 
work was at length completed in 1784, having 
occupied a period in its construction of not less 
than two hundred and seventy-eight years—no 
small portion of the Christian era. And it is 
said that at the present time it does not cost 
the Papal See less than twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year to keep it in repair. The clear 
inside length of the church is six hundred and 
fifteen feet; the breadth of the transepts four 
hundred and forty-eight feet. The extreme 
height, from the level before the piazza to the 
summit of the cross which surmounts the build- 
ing, is four hundred and sixty-four feet; the 
distance from the extreme line of the ellipsis 
of the colonnades to the portals of the church is 
nine hundred feet, which, added to the outside 
length of the church, gives the enormous ex- 
tent of not less than six hundred yards occu- 
pied by the cathedral and its appendages. 

The cupola is covered externally with lead ; 
but its masonry, as well as that of the church 
and its adjuncts, is of Travertine stone. The 
immense quantity of stone used in its con- 
struction is almost inconceivable. That per- 
ceptible to the eye is enormous ; but that below 
the ground, occupied in the foundations and 
substructions, which are of gigantic thickness, 
is much more. 

In juxtaposition with this account of _the 
erection of St. Peter’s, we can not do better 
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than give a sketch of that of St. Paul’s up to 
the same period—that is, the completion of the 
building—reserving for a subsequent portion 
of this article a more strict comparison between 
the' two erections as they now stand. 

From a very early period of the history of 
England the site of the present cathedral has 
been oecupied by a church devoted to Christian 
worship. © Indeed, prior to the existence of the 
first church;.and for a long time preceding, an 
edifice erected for the purposes of religious 
service had stood there. It appears to be 
uficertain whetlrer the building which was first 
adopted as a Christian church was erected with 
that view, or whether it was a pagan or Dru- 
idical temple, converted from a scene of de- 
luding-and degrading superstition into an oracle 
of ‘truth: Certain, however, it ‘appears to be, 
that at least two edifices.existed there prior to 
the one which was destroyed by the great fire 
that devastated London in the year 1666. That 
erection was greater, both in extent and height, 
thah the present bailding, and is described as 
a’noble Gothic structure, nearly six hundred 
feet’ in léngth, and ‘nearly five hundred feet high. 
For some time it was thought that it might be 
présetved,: and ‘sufficiently renovated, by ex- 
tensive repairs, to last for some ages longer; 
bat,’ upoh a ‘careful survey of the ruins, it was 
decided that the’ expense would be very great 
to bring it into suitable condition; and as the 
result’ of any such éndeavor, at the best, was 
bat? dwbious, it was conceived: that the more 
advisable method would be to tear away the 
old building and erect another in its place. A 
number of monuments were preserved from the 
conflagration, some of which were ground down 
to form cement; but the rest were kept, and 
are ‘iow. deposited in the crypt under the 
cathedral. 

Happily, a man was met with, as indeed is 
generally the case in times of public calamity, 
every' way calculated for executing the work in 
a manner that would render it an imperishable 
monument of his own genius, while it proved, 
at the ‘same time, every way worthy of the en- 
terprising people whose chief ecclesiastical ed- 
ifice it was destined to become. To him it is 
greatly owing that, after the disastrous calamity 
which -had befallen the city, a system was 
adopted which caused it to rise from its ashes 
with renewed beauty and added convenience. 
The streets were built wider, and laid out on a 
better plan than that which existed previous to 
the fire; and other: principles adopted, by which 
not only the city was improved, but which con- 
duced greatly to the comfort and happiness of 
its inhabitants. 








Sir Christopher Wren was a man who had 
risen by the mere force of his abilities and the 
power of his mind to an eminent rank in hig 
profession a& an architect. The erection of the 
new church was now placed under the care of 
this great master-builder. Wren at first sub. 
mitted a model which was in accordance with 
the natural conceptions of his genius. This 
comprised an elevation of only one story instead 
of two, as the cathedral now stands, and con. 
tained a facade of great nobility and grandeur; 
but a paltry objection was taken to it at the 
instance of the Duke of York, afterward James 
II, that stones could not be found large enough 
to form the pillars. The real inducement of 
the royal objector is stated to have been a little. 
minded jealousy lest the Protestant church 
should excel the Papist Cathedral of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, the creed of which See he held, 
Whether this be true or not, it is certain that 
Wren was deeply grieved at the rejection of his 
design, and is said even to have shed tears at 
the loss of so great an opportunity of immor- 
talizing his name. His next object was to sub. 
mit such an elevation and plan as should notin- 
terfere with the prejudices of his opponents, and 
yet do some justice to himself. The result was 
the delineation of the building as it is now built, 
It is situated on an eminence rising from Fleet 
Street and from the banks of the Thames, 
and is the ‘Cathedral of the See of London, 
though as a deanery attached to the Bishopric 
of Llandaff. A dwarf wall, upon which is placed 
a massive iron balustrade, surmounts the ex- 
tensive space on which this splendid temple 
stands. This circumscribes the entire erection, 
having in front a large space in which a statue 
of Queen Anne, the sovereign under whose 
auspices the building was completed, has been 
erected. A magnificent flight of twenty-two 
steps leads up to the entrance in the west fa- 
cade. This is composed of a double range of 
columns, the lower one consisting of a tier of 
twelve pillars of the Corinthian order, of lofty 
proportions, upon which rests a broad and 
effective architrave; the upper one consists 
of eight composite columns, placed in_peri- 
style, surmounted by a most beautifully pro- 
portioned pediment, on the tympanum of which 
is sculptured in bold relief the representation 
of the conversion of St. Paul. Over the sev- 
eral points of the front, as well as round the 
whole of the erection, are placed figures of the 
apostles. The portico at the northern entrance 
consists of a semi-cupola, which is supported 
by six Corinthian columns, and reached by an 
ascent of twelve semicircular steps of black 
marble. On the southern side there is a portico 
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of a similar kind; but there are to that side 
twenty-five steps instead of twelve, the ground 
being much lower there. 

The cathedral itself, though like St. Peter’s, 
in the Grecian style of architecture, is yet in 
the Gothic form of a cross, and round the 
whole of the exterior the system is observed of 
dividing into two stories—the external walls 
being finished by a well-proportioned balustrade. 
From the center of the cross rises a magnifi- 
cent cupola, lower in height than that of its 
rival in Italy, but infinitely surpassing it in 
grace of design and fitness of proportion, and 
certainly lofty enough to raise the soul to the 
mightiest of its aspirations, and to render it a 
“place where, filled with ‘ts magnitude and vast- 
ness, man feels himself but a pigmy in the 
erections of his own hands. On the corners of 
the west front are placed two campaniles, or 
bell-towers, consisting of eight peristyle Co- 
rinthian columns, each tower being crowned by 
a beautiful little dome. 

The length of the structure, including the 
portico, is five hundred and fourteen feet; its 
breadth, at the transept, two hundred and eighty- 
six feet; the height from the pavement, before 
the west front to the top of the cross, is four 
hundred feet, being about sixty-five feet less 
than the height of St. Peter’s. The exterior 
diameter of the cupola is one hundred and 
forty-five feet, and the entire circumference 
of the building comprises as much as 2,292 
feet. Thus, in all its extent, it is considera- 
bly less than the church at Rome; but it is 
questionable whether it is not on that very ac- 
count brought more within the compass of the 
physical senses, and thus absolutely made to 
appear larger. Yet though less in size than the 
colossal structure with which we have put it in 
contrast, its extent is yet sufficient to place it 
almost first among the buildings of the earth, 
and it is therefore well worthy of notice for the 
rank it thus holds ; but yet more will it win upon 
the feelings by the exceeding grace and splendid 
combination of its parts. Less in height than 
St. Peter’s, its western front, especially, is alto- 
gether devoid of those manifold defects which 
deface and subtract from the effect of the grand 
facade of its rival; and if it suffer in compari- 
son of its size, it will infinitely gain in the ex- 
ceeding elegance by which it is every-where 
marked. This, indeed, is its peculiarly distin- 
guishing, as it is its prevalent, characteristic. 

The Cathedral of St. Paul’s was erected at 
the national expense, and. cost the compara- 
tively small sum of seven millions of dollars, an 
amount altogether inadequate apparently to the 
work. This would perhaps be equivalent to 








nearly eighty millions at the present time. This, 
however, is not nearly half the cost of St. 
Peter’s. And what could possibly occcasion so 
great a disparity as that which appears between 
the sums expended upon the two churches, we 
are unable to decide; but to say the least of it, 
credit must redound greatly to the architect, 
and all employed in the construction of the 
work, for the economy with which it was. man- 
aged. The iron balustrade on the wall sur- 
rounding the church, with its seven gates, 
weighs two hundred tons, and was erected at 
the expense of fifty thousand dollars. 

But if the English may take credit to them- 
selves on the score of expense, no less ought 
those engaged in the erection of St. Paul’s to 
be praised for the expedition with which this 
great work was completed. The first stone was 
laid on the 21st of June, 1675, and the Jast stone 
of the lantern placed by Mr. Christopher Wren, 
the son of the architect, in 1710, just thirty-five 
years after the building was commenced. 

The church of St. Peter’s, at Rome, require: 
a period of not less than one hundred and fif- 
teen years, and was in precess of construction 
during the reigns of eighteen Popes, and scarcely 
less than twenty architects. The appendages 
of that mighty edifice required full one hundred 
and sixty-three years more, thus making, to- 
gether, two hundred and seventy-eight years 
occupied in the erection, while the church of St. 
Paul’s was commenced after a period when civil 
war had desolated the land and put an almost 
entire stop to trade and commerce, and a period, 
too, which was speedily followed by two of the 
most severe visitations by which a nation was 
ever afflicted ; for, shortly after the accession of 
Charles IJ, in the year 1666, a plague raged 
through the metropolis, more extensive in its 
ravages, and more dreadful in its character, 
than any disease on record; and scarcely was 
the distemper subdued, when fire came with its 
scorching rage to cleanse the land from the 
leprosy of its stain, and nearly half the metrop- 
olis fell a prey to the devouring flames. Yet, 
notwithstanding all these misfortunes, scarcely 
were the ruins cleared away ere we find the 
foundations laid, of a temple, the magnificence 
of which is almost without a parallel in the 
world of beauty and of wealth, and which has 
no superior on the earth. One builder, Mr. 
Strong, superintended its erection ; one bishop, 
Dr. Henry Compton, filled the see during the 
work; and one architect was blessed with the 
eminent privilege of planning and accomplish- 
ing its completion. Truly and right nobly was 
it written on his tombstone, for the information 
of those who read that Sir Christopher Wren 
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was there interred, and who inquired for his 
monument, “ Lector, si requiris monumentum, 
circumspice ”—“ Reader, if you seek his monu- 
ment, look about you.” 

Such, at the entrance of the choir, the most 
elaborate, and, beneath the amplitude of the 
lofty dome, the most sublime of his works, was 
written as the glorious epitaph that points to 
and speaks of his greatness. 





THE EVE OF MRS. BROWNING. 


BY PAMELA H. GOODWIN, 


AMES ANTHONY FROUDE, in an es- 
say on “The Science of History,” states 
that, if it were possible, the truest way to 

write a history would be to present it in the 
form of the drama, “ where actors shall reveal 
their characters in their own words, where 
mind can be seen matched with mind, and the 
great passions of .the epoch not simply be 
described as existing, but exhibited at their 
white heat in the souls and hearts possessed by 
them. Let us hear the man speak, let us see 
him act, and let us be left to form our opinion 
of him.” The same remarks may be equally 
well applied to fiction, and without the impossi- 
bility, since the men and women reveal their 
own characters from the brain of an author; 
but here, the difficulty is not in ascertaining 
whether the words were truly uttered, but in 
judging whether they are uttered truthfully. 
This shall be our pleasant task in looking over 
“The Drama of Exile,” and finding amid its 
action, the character of Eve. Mrs. Browning 
has been humbler, and perhaps wiser, than 
Milton, in not attempting to place her ideal of 
womanhood back into the garden of unmarred 
delight, perfect in its godlike image; but, in 
the drama of a single night, banished, fleeing 
from the sword-glare of retributive justice, she 
has sketched the outlines of majestic ruins, and 
left us to infer the grandeur of the perfect struc- 
ture. The drama opens with a dialogue be- 
tween Gabriel and Lucifer, over which, attract- 
ive as it is, we must not linger, except to obtain, 
through Lucifer’s half-mocking words, our first 
introduction to Adam and Eve. To Gabriel’s 
question, “ Dost thou know aught of the exiles?” 
he answers : 


‘*Ay, I know they have fled 
Silent all day along the wilderness ; 
1 know they wear, for burdens on their backs, 
‘The thought of a shut gate of Paradise, 
And faces of the marshaled cherubim 
Shining against, not for, them ; and I know 
‘They dare not look into each other’s face, 
As if each were a cherub !”’ 





Sia, 

Next, a chorus of spirits is heard lamentin 
the absence of the souls for whom they were 
created. It is the very moaning of the human 
soul over the beautiful and lost. Who has not 
heard the chanting of the spirits, where the 
radiant ideals of holiness have vanished, mock. 
ingly, from his aching gaze? 

** Hearken, O hearken ! ye shall hearken surely, 

For years and years, 

The noise beside you, dripping coldly, purely, 
Of spirits’ tears, 

The yearning to the beautiful denied you, 
Shall strain your powers. 

Ideal sweetnesses shall overglide you, 
Resumed from ours. 

In all your music, our pathetic minor 
Your ears shall cross ; 

And all good gifts shall mind you of Diviner, 
With sense of loss.” . 

Then the voices of trees chant in semi-chorus, 
and when they die away in the last never more, 
the ripple of the river-spirits is heard; this is 
lost by the breaking in of the bird-songs, and 
the nightingale sings : 

“And I build my song of high, pure notes, 
Note after note, height over height, 
‘Till I strike the arch of the Infinite, 
And I! bridge abysmal agonies 
Withestrong, clear calms of harmonies.” 
Then the flower-spirits speak : 
‘* We linger, we linger, the last of the throng, 
Like the tones of a singer who loves his own song."* 

Thus fleeing, thus listening to the saddened 
communings of their hearts, Adam, pausing, 
toward evening, addresses Eve: 

“ Hast thou strength, 
Beloved, to look behind us to that gate? 
“Eve. Have I not strength to look up to thy face?” 

Adan, with his eyes directed to that threaten- 
ing cloud, answers, ‘ We need be strong ;” and 
then goes on to describe the cloud, black and 
portentous, with a hundred thunders and un- 
molten lightnings; the blazing, pendulous sword ; 
the arch-angelic guard, rising on either side to 
a glittering apex ; and remarks of the last,— 

‘* That their faces shine 

Betwixt the solemn claspings of their wings, 
Clasped high to a silver-point above their heads, 
We only guess from hence, and not discern. 

* Eve. ‘Yhough we were near enough to see them shine, 
The shadow on thy face were awfuller 
To me, at least—to me—than all their light. 

“Adam. What is this, Eve? ‘Yhou droppest heavily 
In a heap earthward, and thy body heaves 
Under the golden floodings of thy hair !’’ 


And Eve, confessing herself his death, his un- 
doer, adjures him to put her away, to punish 
her, to be just, like God, and curse her, and so 
being satisfied with justice and with wrath, per- 
haps then he might recoil to “some soft need 
of mercy.” And Adam naming her Eve, his 
life, speaks tenderly, and says : 
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————— 
“If we have fallen, 
It is that we have sinned—we: God is just ; 
And, since his curse does comprehend us both, 
It must be that his balance holds the weight 
Of first and last sin on a level.” 
He continues, and shows her that he would not 
dare to mend Divine justice by piling up a curse 
upon her. Eve answers, that perhaps, by hat- 
ing the sinner, it would show some abrogation 
of sin on his part, and it might be, the angels 
would come down and walk with him, as before, 
if she were not there to soil their innocence or 
make them sad. 
“ Adam. They know me. I am deepest in the guilt, 
If last in the transgression. 
“* Eve. Thou! 
“Adam. If God, 
Who gave the right and joyance of the world 
Both unto thee and me—gave thee to me, 
The best gift last, the last sin was the worst, 
Which sinned against more complements of gifts 
And grace of giving.” 
He then thanks God, with the greatest fervency, 
for leaving to him, after his transgression, this 
last best gift; and in this prayer, uttered aloud, 
he mentions in how many ways Eve is his com- 
fort and consolation, that in astonishment, she 
exclaims : 
“*Where is my loss? 
Am I in Eden? Can another speak 
My own love's tongue?” 

He has reassured her; she feels renewed, and 
thinks because she comprehends this human 
love, she would not be afraid of any human 
death, although the strength of human love 
seemed to reveal the strength of death. And, 
when Adam wonders why she should still lie 
bent heavily across his arm, she tells him she 
wants to lie there and “ weep, so as if in dream 
or prayer,” until the hard, tight thoughts which 
had bound her heart, should unfasten and drop 
away. She unburdens her heart by telling him 
some of her terrible anguish, as they fled silent 
from the sword-glare. This is a part of her 
confession : 


““O Lord God ! 
("I was so I prayed), I ask thee by my sin, 
Make dreadful haste to hide me from thy face 
And from the face of my beloved here— 
For whom | am no helpmeet—quick away 
Into the new dark mystery of death ! 
1 will be still there, I will make no plaint, 
I will not sigh, nor sob, nor speak a word, 
Nor struggle to come back beneath the sun, 
Where peradventure I might sin anew 
Against thy mercy and his pleasure. Death, 
O death, whate’er it be, is good enough 
For such as 1am. While, for Adam here, 
No voice shall say again, in heaven or earth, 
It is not good for man to be alone.” 


Adam calls it an unkind prayer; and Eve says 
it was an ill prayer, and God would not answer 
it, and now that love has made her heart so 
Strong, she shall be the first to tread out from 








the light of the sword-glare into the darkness 
of the waste. Adam follows, and they hear the 
sweet voices of the love-angels singing from 
their heavenly battlements. Lucifer then ap- 
pears, and mockingly taunts them, asking the 
pardon of Eve, since she has obtained the for- 
giveness of Adam. Eve, clinging to Adam, 
prevents his speaking, and freely forgives Satan, 
bidding him go hence and never cross their 
path again, for they have love to lose. Satan 
scoffs at her pardon, and bids them guess who 
he is and from whence he came; after receiv- 
ing pretty correct answers, and getting Adam’s 
philosophical idea of beauty, he fades from 
their sight, and the two exiles deem themselves 
happier and higher than he, since they still love 
the good and have hope in God. 

The next scene opens farther on, in a large, 
open country, and night—the night of moral 
death, of God’s displeasure, that had never 
darkened on them before—closing around them. 
The familiar hosts of stars, without the moon, 
in that dreary waste, appear like strange fan- 
tastic visions. Eve, so strong a little time 
before in Adam’s love, recoils shudderingly 
from that gloom; while Adam says, “We will 
not fear; we were brave sinning.” But Eve’s 
perceptions are very keen, and nature timidly 
sensitive, and she shrinks from the hideous, 
frightful shapes she sees in the shadows, and 
begs Adam to come back into the sword-glare, 
and there die. But Adam says, “ Nay, beloved, 
we must wait until He gives us death, as He 
gave life.” So they look at the mysterious 
signs of the zodiac, trying to discover their sig- 
nificance ; and Adam, by his strength and cour- 
age, shields and supports Eve. The spirits of 
organic and inorganic nature—the earth and its 
productions, animal and vegetable—approach 
them, moaning and wailing because of the woe 
that has been brought upon them, until they 
grow so severe in their reproaches toward Eve 
that Adam hurls back their curses, and defends 
Eve; while she bows before all as a part of her 
desert, though it crushes her to the earth, 
Lucifer comes into their midst at this point, 
and adds his curses and hate; but, when the 
spirits, foreshadowing the future lives on the 
earth, break forth into the dreadful wailings 
of the lost, both Adam and Eve sink down 
overcome, and pray to God for help in their 
anguish. ‘Then a vision of Christ comes before 
them. He rebukes the upbraiding spirits, and 
appoints to them the office of ministration to 
man, and reminders to his soul of better things. 
He tells Adam to pronounce Eve’s blessing 
upon her, since it came through him; and, with 
this command, the Divine afflatus of prophecy 
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rests upon him; and these are a part of hig 
words : 
* Henceforward, rise, aspire 
To all the calms and magnanimities, 
The lofty uses and the noble ends, 
The sanctified devotion and full work, 
‘To which thou art elect for evermore, 
First woman, wife, and mother. 
ie Re satisfied ; 
Something thou hast to bear through womanhood, 
Peculiar suffering answering to the sin— 
Some pang paid down for each new human life, 
Some weariness in guarding such a life, 
Some coldness from the guarded; some mistrust 
From those thou hast too well served ; from those beloved 
‘Too loyally some treason ; feebleness 
Within thy heart, and cruelty without, 
And pressures of an alien tyranny 
With its dynastic reasons of larger bones 
And stronger sinews. But, go to! thy love 
Shall chant itself. its own beatitudes 
After its own life-working. . 
“ Eve. eye I accept 
For me and for my daughters this high part— 
Which shall be lowly counted. Noble work 
Shall hold me in the place of garden-rest, 
And in the place of Eden’s lost delight 
Worthy endurance of permitted pain ; 
While on my longest patience there shall wait 
Death’s speechless angel, smiling in the east, 
Whence cometh the cold wind. 1 bow myself 
Humbly henceforward on the ill I did, 
‘rhat humbleness may keep it in the shade.” 


In this brief presentation of the Eve of the 
“Drama of Exile,” we can not but acknowledge 
the lineaments of a noble nature are sketched. 
And the same, with almost greater force, can 
be said of the generous, regal Adam. True, 
they have sinned; but repentant, filled with 
sorrow at the remembrance of their loss and 
God’s displeasure, they yet show forth such 
greatness of spirit, that we can not but reflect 
on the grandeur of their sinless state. ‘Their 
characteristics seem not to be the outgrowth 
of an individual spirit alone, but the general ex- 
pression of the truest human hearts in every 
age. It is not an exhibition of the fearful dis- 
tortions sin has made of the heavenly image, 
but the shadowing forth of that which is most 
exalted and worthy that has survived the Fall. 

Here, for a moment, we can not forbear com- 
paring the Adam and Eve of Milton, after they 
have «dlescended to the common platform of sin- 
fulness. After their transgression was com- 
mitted, and its immediate excitement passed, 
becoming conscious of their guilt, and fearing 
to meet their God, they commence a dialogue 
of the most bitter recriminations : 

“Thus they in mutual accusations spent 
The fruitless hours ; but neither self-condemning, 
Of their vain contest appeared no end.”” 

After the sentence of punishment was pro- 
nounced, Adam, overcome by his deep sense 
of loss and its effects, breaks forth into ex- 
pressions of direst grief, and complains against 








the severity of his lot. Eve, sorely distressed 
at his anguish, comes to him, and “ soft words 
to his fierce passion she assayed ;” but he re- 
pels her with the stinging words; 
‘Out of my sight, thou serpent; that name best 
Befits thee with him leagued, thyself as false 
And hateful.” 
Thus begun, he pours his passion upon her in 
lengthened speech. Eve, crushed at his feet, 
continues to implore his favor, and pleads for 
him not to forsake her; and when, in anguish 
of soul, she prays to God that the punishment 
be wholly on her head, Adam is somewhat soft- 
ened; but still answers, with plainly manifested 
sarcasm ; 
“Bear thine own first, ill able to sustain 
His full wrath, which thou feel’st as yet least part, 
And my displeasure bear so ill.” 

Even when shamed into more manliness by 
Eve’s generosity, he says, if praying would do 
any good, he would pray that he might bear 
the whole displeasure; yet he does not fail to 
let her know the reason for such prayer to be; 
because she is the “ frailer and infirmer of the 
two.” After God comforts them with hopes 
of the future, and honors woman by saying, 
“Through her, deliverance shall come,” they 
become reconciled to each other. 

Here, certainly, is a contrast; but the differ- 
ence is more marked between the pictures 
of Adam than those of Eve. No one can hesi- 
tate a moment in saying that Mrs. Browning 
has portrayed the nobler, finer natures ; yet, at 
the same time, all must admit that Milton’s 
characters are very human, since such scenes 
of discord and cruelty are being daily enacted 
as the fruit of sin. But it is a picture of weak 
humanity. Our position is this: If man was 
originally endowed with an exquisite intellectual 
and moral nature, susceptible of lofty flights 
of fancy and speculation, and capable of intense 
happiness, sin, at first, would add the knowl- 
edge of evil, and its attendant experience of 
keen mental anguish, but that it took years 
of transgression, with their increasing multi- 
tude of transmitted evils, to degrade man to the 
state of being where he becomes more “ prone 
to do evil than the sparks are to fly upward.” 
Milton puts the same thought in Adam's 
mouth : 

“*Since this day’s death denounced, if aught I see, 
Will prove no sudden, but a slow-paced evil.” 

If it is true that woman is all a curse—all 
fallen—if her presence is every-where blighting 
as a desert wind, if she is only a snare and a 
temptation to mankind, then let this typical Eve 
be, after transgression, a complete mental and 
moral ruin—as dark a picture as the pen can 
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int. But if, as is generally conceded, woman 
may, and does, lift up and comfort and strengthen, 
then let these qualities be predominant in the 
Eve who has taken her first step, only, down 
from the “pure heights of womanhood.” And 
Milton does this in some degree when he rep- 
resents Eve’s hopeless, almost fruitless, at- 
tempts to comfort Adam. Hence, I maintain 
it is the better conception to give to both Adam 
and Eve, after their transgression, natures to 
which the Edenic voices could appeal in their 
most powerful language, waking the sublimest 
thoughts, and lingering as a mournful accom- 
paniment to most poignant grief. Love, the 
strongest passion of the human soul— that 
moral faculty which, in its widest sweep, Christ 
proclaimed to be the fulfilling of all law, and 
which becomes the charity that beareth, be- 
lieveth, hopeth, endureth—was not lost with 
Eden; and we wonder not to see its workings 
bow Eve to the very earth in self-abasement, 
making her forgetful, for a time, of all else save 
that her God-given trust of helping Adam had, 
in the hour of temptation, been the means of 
his undoing. Not fora moment does she seem 
to think there was any fault but hers ; and fleeing, 
crushed by this burden more than the sword- 
glare, not daring to lift her eyes to the face 
of Adam, she utters a true heart-prayer when 
she prays God to hide her from the sight of all 
his goodness, to sink her in oblivion where no 
eye might behold her sin and wretchedress. 
It is love that reveals to Adam, through the 
silence of that day, the enormous guilt of his 
transgression against the beneficent hand of his 
Creator. It is love that, with the gathering 
darkness, turns him toward the suffering one at 
his, side, and causes him to break the dreadful 
silence—not with words of ‘accusation or re- 
proach, but with such gentle tones of sympathy 
that Eve gains strength to look up to his face 
again. The kindness only makes her more 
self-abhorrent ; and, in accordance with that sen- 
timent that so often comes with repentance, 
that suffering patiently borne in some way com- 
pensates for transgression, she pleads that he 
shall punish her. We have seen that Adam 
was too just and generous to do so, that in the 
manliness of his soul he would not listen to 
her self-reproaches, and silences them in the 
surest way by assuring her that he suffers for 
his own sins, and that she is inexpressibly dear 
to him; that the burden melts with her falling 
tears, and that, for a little while, their mutual 
love and forbearance brings its own reward—a 
taste of Eden happiness that still remains to 
tell us of the bliss of heaven. 
\ The criticism has been made concerning the 





language of Adam and Eve, that the expressions 
are stilted and unnatural, savoring too much of 
Greek philosophy, and reminding one too much 
of Mrs. Browning, whose education could alone 
make such expressions admissible. There is 
some force in this objection ; but it is only ap- 
plicable to a few expressions, and in no way 
affects the characters presented, excepting to 
detract a little from their simplicity. It is true 
that experience has taught them nothing of the 
customs and outgrowths of society, yet in ab- 
stract reasonings concerning their relations to 
God, nature, and each other, it is only in har- 
mony with their perfect intellectual abilities that 
they should reason and think profoundly ; for 
we have no sympathy with the idea that the 
intellect and soul of man was developed from 
the lower animals, whatever may be true of his 
physical being. We would criticise ond thought 
as being hardly the best chosen in its typical 
relation to the sexes. Since, in the history of 
the race, the great uplifting of woman began 
with the advent of Christ: upon the earth, it 
would, in our opinion, have seemed more ap- 
propriate for Christ to have pronounced the 
prophetic blessing upon Eve. The life of women 
in countries that know not Christ, and in all 
nations, even the most civilized, before Chris- 
tianity, shows conclusively that it is not in the 
natural heart of man to elevate woman by fos- 
tering and calling out all that is best and purest 
inher nature. It was Christ that taught woman 
to aspire to the calms and magnanimities of sanc- 
tified devotion. But when she has arisen in the 
strength of her womanhood, made purer by 
Christ, and proved in deeds her worth, the 
greatest and noblest men have ever been first 
to respond, holding out hand and heart for her 
support, and wreathing her brow with the richest 
tributes of love and praise. 
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BY &. L. BELT. 





OOK around you. You will meet them at 
every crossing; they are your next-door 
neighbors ; they are members of your own 

household ; and if you fail to see their pecul- 
iarities, then you are, in our opinion, more pe- 
culiar than all! Their eccentricities may not 
consist of striking idiosyncrasies, or positive 
refusals to abide by the opinions of the major- 
ity. Still there are litth—very littl—things 
which rightfully give their owners the title of 
“peculiar,” and they may be agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, according to each one’s likes or dis- 
likes. 
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There are people whose peculiarities alone 
admit them to good society: there are as many 
whose peculiarities alone debar them from good 
society; there are persons who would be charm- 
ing but for some peculiarity, and others who are 
undeniably uninteresting without it. There are 
peculiar people who devoutly and persistently 
cling to old sayings ; who honestly believe that 
“two heads are better than one” (which may 
be an apology for not using their own to better 
advantage); who insist that “one bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush,” and determin- 
edly refuse a chance for the birds in the bush, 
which may, for aught they know, be birds of 
paradise. There are dreamy, peculiar people 
who have some very fine theories of life, but to 
whom it has not yet occurred to practice them ; 
others there are who think to charm with mel- 
ancholy, and “would not, if they could, be gay ;” 
others there are—good sort of people—who are 
continually begging pardon, and still owe you an 
apology ; others who have just discovered about 
you a very great resemblance to a very dear 
friend. But let it. not make you vain: they 
will find, if they have not already found, the same 
resemblance in four hundred and ninety-nine 
of their “five hundred dear friends.” 

There are those who “resolve to speak their 
minds if they die for it,” although they are inva- 
riably rewarded by righteous, and sometimes 
unrighteous, indignation, and a “ piece of one’s 
mind” which immediately subdues them ; there 
are others who are decidedly averse to “speak- 
ing their minds.” You rarely hear them express 
an opinion concerning any thing; but rest as- 
sured they will know your ideas on a variety of 
subjects before they have been in your company 
twenty minutes. When you leave, you know 
nothing of them except that they are “pecul- 
jar.” They, however, have rifled you of your 
best thoughts ; brought out in the worst possi- 
ble light all the little weaknesses of your nature, 
and your most displeasing traits of character. 

The reason for assuming a virtue when you 
have it not, seems natural ; but why some pecul- 
iar people take such great pains to impress the 
world with their shortcomings, we can not 
comprehend. Their motto seems to be, “ As- 
sume a failing, if you have it not.” And with 
what earnestness will they assure you of their 
“selfishness,” their “ungovernable temper,” 
their utter lack of talent, tact, and even their 
hopeless uselessness ! 

There is another class whose mission or aim 
is to wound; whose lips never utter words but 
which shall sting to desperation, or crush some 
sensitive nature. Akin to these are those who 
boast of being “privileged persons,” who are in- 





a 
tolerably rude, and who endeavor to impose their 
impudence upon us as “charming frankness,” 

But these peculiar people are of the family 
legion, and to mention all is impossible. How. 
ever, we would notice more particularly one 
other, of 

“Ancestry 
Mysterious, remote, and high.’’ 

Traditions which we have gathered from the 
dusty shelves of the past, relics which have 
hung and rested on the walls of time; land. 
marks which have withstood the ravages of 
change; solitary trees of the forest which 
stand alone, knotted, gnarled, and branchless,— 
these are like the principles, these are like the 
peculiarities, of other of our fellow-travelers, 
Of this class are they who “ believe in blood ;” 
they, of all others, ever the right honorable; 
they who speak of “first families” and “ better 
days” with an air of self-conscious superiority ; 
they who enter the circle of “brains, breeding, 
and bullion ” fearlessly, for they come with the 
indubitable recommendation of “blood !” 

They are poor, but they clothe themselves 
with traditions of ancient grandeur; they are 
not handsome, but they remember a time—a 
time before misfortune’s hand had touched them 
rudely—when they resembled much, modestly 
speaking, the faded and time-worn portrait 
which hangs on the wall—the portrait of a 
mother’s maiden aunt! 

They do not attach their names to subscrip- 
tions for charity ; they do not speak of the sick 
they have ministered unto: for they love not 
ostentation, and have ever held it, as a rule, to 
do good silently, without self-emulation, or the 
praises of the world! 

You see no work of art, literature, or science 
which they may claim, but you hear of a talented 
brother who died before his great work was fin- 
ished ; of an uncle, who long ago passed to the 
land where glories never fade; of a father—but 
the subject is too sacred for our ears. The eyes 
are thrown heavenward, and from the half-closed 
lips we catch the whispered words, “honor,” 
“genius,” “much beloved,” “ wonderful! won- 
derful !” 

What this “great work” is, we never ques- 
tion, but involuntarily we associate it with some 
wonderful work of art which we have read of in 
far-away, sunny Italy. The never-fading glories 
fill our minds with visions of victories on the 
battle-fields, of knights of old, of a royal family, 
and an heir wrongfully disinherited, while the 
whispered encomiums for the paternal relative, 
inspire us with the imposing idea of the “noblest 
work of God !” 

Unconsciously, we worship these departed 
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kinsmen as heroes, and, in the presence of those 
who claim them, we uncover our heads and si- 
lently acknowledge their superiority. This tra- 
ditional grandeur, this “light of other days,” 
sheds around them a charm and a glory; we 
find in them only the good and high and noble, 
but are not aware that we look over and beyond 
them, into a world of imagination. We believe 
them to be injured, persecuted, and distin- 
guished persons, but never believe for a moment 
that we are 
“Giving to dust that is a little gilt, 
More land than gold e’er dusted !”” 

The position which is so unhesitatingly given, 
is accepted by these peculiar people with the 
air of those who had learned the bitter lesson 
of long endurance —of breathing the atmos- 
phere which the plebeian breathes, nor asks 
whence, nor why, nor whither! We see and 
feel this. Weare conscious of having done too 
little for them, and deplore our inability to cede 
them greater privileges, or manifest greater ap- 
preciation of their finer natures. And they of 
the “noble blood,” from their eminence, look 
down upon us, and sigh in despair of ever being 
understood by uncongenial persons in whose 
veins runs the murky ichor of the plebeian. 
Their every successful undertaking is credited 
to “good blood ;” for “blood will tell,” they 
argue. Their every failure is attributed to the 
fact that “noble blood was never appreciated ;” 
while if a fellow-traveler fails in any enterprise, 
or wanders from the road of honor, they are 
not at all surprised—indeed, they expected noth- 
ing better—for they came of a “very ordinary 
family.” When you visit them, you are shown 
into a room lined with dim, ancestral pictures 
of departed mén and women; a library is 
opened to you which is filled with ten thousand 
sad voices from the moldering past. Nothing 
hopeful or life-like meets your eyes; and you 
turn from these gloomy companions to your 
host and hostess, with a faint hope that, in con- 
versation, you may find something less somber, 
or glean ideas which are not the dusty accumu- 
lation of ages. But, no!» In tones which seem 
but the echo of your surroundings, they offer 
you a full synopsis of all that has met your 
eyes. They are relics! They are property of 
the past, connected only with the future by 
“great expectations.” They are tomvstones 
which mark the grave of what has been; and 
when you leave them, you have a general im- 
pression of having been surfeited with “ graves 
and worms and epitaphs.” But you are carried 
along by “popular opinion,” and declare, with 
the rest, that the “rinsings of the cask” shall 
“become the nectar of the gods !” 





JUNE. 





BY LUELLA CLARK. 





ORCHARDS all in blossom, 

Fields of growing grain ; 
Clover in the meadows, 

Violets in the lane ; 
Roses in the gardens, 

And, where’er you pass, 
Round, gold dandelicns 

Glowing in the grass, 
Song in every tree-top, 

Joy in every shower ; 
Life in every atom, 

Bees in every flower. 
Fair the fields with promise, 

Blissful all the air ; 
Fragrant all the forests, 

Sunshine every-where, 
How can my slow measures, 

Or my halting rhyme 
Body forth the spirit 

Of the blessed time ? 
Cease my lips to stammer ; 

Cease my pen to praise ; 
Silence laudeth better 

June’s transcendent days. 


To the blossoming meadow 
Hie at noon away, 
Where the spotted lilies 
Spread their petals gay. 
In the liquid measures 
Of the bobolink’s tune, 
You will find outspoken 
All the soul of June. 





NATURE. 





To all above, beneath, around, 
A language God hath given ; 
The spreading earth with verdure crown’d, 
The stars that gem the heaven ; 
The flower-crowned hill, the sparkling rill, 
The leaf, the spreading tree ; 
The tangled brake, the glassy lake, 
And the wide rolling sea ! ‘ 
Praise is nature’s holy voice, 
Through all this worid of ours ; 
Its notes of joy to heaven ascend, 
Like incense from its flowers ;. 
The birds amidst the forest boughs 
Pour forth a choral song, 
And answering hills, with beauty crown’d, 
The joyful strain prolong. 
The beetling rock that bounds the strand, 
The emerald robe that clothes the mountain ; 
The myriad grains of sparkling sand, 
The creeping vine, the gushing fountain,— 
All, all proclaim his holy name 
Who spake them into birth— 
Who arch’d the temple of the sky, 
And spread the rolling earth ! 
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THE MODEL WOMAN. 





BY MRS. O. W. SCOTT, 





SECOND PAPER. 

“*T Have no faith in that woman who talks of glory and grace 

abroad, and uses no soap at home.”’ SpurGuon. 

HE English divine has but echoed the 

sentiment of a critical world. A woman— 

a married woman, we mean—may be a 
noted author, a charming platform-speaker, a 
very Lady Bountiful in her charities ; but the 
inquisitive public, before which she stands, in- 
quires: “Does she use soap at home?” “Is 
she a good wife, mother, and housekeeper ?” 
One evening, after listening to the eloquent 
pleadings of a lady who is well known as a 
leader in reformatory movements, a friend near 
by exclaimed, “O, if I could be suve she is as 
lovely at home as she is here, I should be per- 
fectly satisfied.” A man is not thus criticised. 
He may have left his wife at home alone, with 
five small children; but who inquires about 
that? Worse still; he may have entirely for- 
gotten to provide “kindlings” for her use; but 
what man, woman, or child cares? He may 
not have left her money enough to buy a post- 
age-stamp; but bright eyes beam upon him from 
the galleries, and unstinted applause greets the 
“talented speaker.” 

These differences may seem very unjust, and 
are certainly provoking; but they prove that 
man is first, and naturally judged by what. he 
does abroad, woman by what she does at home. 
But while she must be the home-maker and the 
housekeeper; while she must rock the cradle, 
care for the sick, sew on buttons, and mend 
stockings, these duties need not necessarily 
make her narrow-minded, or take from her all 
individuality or independence. 

We are aware that our best reformers have 
used this text; but they apply it to the “coming 
woman ;” apparently ignoring the fact that, more 
than two thgusand years ago, our “model” 
grandly and quietly proved the whole thing 
possible in her daily life. And this brings us 
to consider her virtues as a housekeeper. In 
reviewing the list, we find that she was a strict 
economist of time, rising “while it is yet night,” 
that she might prepare food for those who 
were going to the fields or to the flocks. She 
also “gives a portion,” that is, a fask, to the 
women employed in weaving under her charge. 
She was also personally industrious, “ eating 
not the bread of idleness,” “working willingly 
with her hands.” How very different from the 
enforced \abor of women in many parts of the 
East to-day. But, still further, she made pro- 
vision for the future. Winter, with its snow, 





did not surprise her before she was “half 
ready” for his coming ; for her household were 
“clothed with scarlet,” or, as it is better trang. 
lated, “with double garments.” Her beds 
are also covered with tapestry; fit emblem of 
woman’s work in general, since it was woven 
“ wrong-side out ;” the pattern, in its complete. 
ness and beauty, being underneath, unseen by 
the busy manufacturer. The perfection of her 
skill was shown in the “fine linen” and 
“girdles,” which were very expensive and of 
great beauty. No conservative, no lover of the 
ever-to-be-lauded housewife of the past gener- 
ation, can help admiring this practical side of 
her character; and those who have pointed, 
with quivering forefinger, to the deeds of our 
grandmothers, to the looms, the spinning. 
wheels, and the “tow and linen,” might illus- 
trate still further the degeneracy of the present 
age by enlarging upon the varied industries of 
the Roman and Jewish ladies, who, in addition 
to their household duties, manufactured fabrics 
most delicate in texture and beautiful in design, 
And it is peculiarly gratifying to find the ac- 
complishments,'so often underrated by modern 
writers, thus carefully noted. The inspired pen 
might have given us a glimpse of noble woman- 
hood without referring to the labor of her 
hands; but, by describing her home-life, it har- 
monizes and completes the delightful picture, 
and also exalis what so many housekeepers 
call drudgery. Perhaps the fine lady, who 
glories in her ignorance of labor, and leaves 
her kitchen to be ruled by foreign powers, had 
a type among the Jewish matrons; but, if so, 
her existence was ignored. Every-where in 
God’s word; every-where throughout God’s 
world, /ador is crowned. Originally a curse, 
through it blessings come; and in no realm are 
they more sweet and beneficent than in that 
over which a wise woman may rule. This 
truth our model woman seems to have under- 
stood perfectly, when, by combining strength 
and knowledge, she brought about such grand 
results. 

“She must have been like my mother, who 
reared nine children of us, and did all her 
house-work,” says the man whose eyes turn to 
the past when they would view perfection. 
Not so; for, by the reference to her “ maidens,” 
we see that she had plenty of help; and we 
trust it was better, too, than that we get in 
these days of exquisite American and Hiber- 
nian sensibilities. Your mother, sir, lived 
through her three-score years by sheer per- 
severance—weakening the constilutions of her 
children by her unending labors, in season and 
out of season, even while she consecrated 
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these labors with love. Nature’s laws may be 
violated by one generation, but the next pays 
the penalty. And the Bible does not sanction 
the violation or indorse the payment; 
“She girdeth her loins with strength, 
And strengtheneth her arms.” 

She cared for her health. This was one secret 
of her symmetrical character ; for a sick man 
or woman is not symmetrical. When, sir, did 
“your mother ever take time to think of herself? 
Don’t you remember how the front rooms of 
the house used to be closed, and how, when 
your children came trooping home from school, 
you found “mother” busy—O, so busy !—out in 
the shed kitchen? If she met you with a 
smile, then she was one of the many saints who 
have worn themselves out in shed kitchens, and 
gone up to heaven to enjoy the promised rest. 
Ah, when we hear about the poor health and 
weak constitutions of this generation, and ad- 
mit the influence of our injurious habits, and 
also the effects of climate—which, in New Eng- 
land at least, tests the endurance of English 
and Irish within a half century—let us add to 
these evils the aches and pains inherited from 
those dear mothers and grandmothers of ours. 
We have no statistics to prove that the over- 
work of the mothers prompted the revolt of the 
daughters ; but such a result seems probable 
when we review the past. 

In the first place, houses have not been built 
so as to make housekeeping a perpetual de- 
light. “Intervals of space, with no connecting 
link,” have been traversed by weary feet, too 
weary to appreciate the “poetry of motion,” in 
its prosaic application. Dark and unattractive 
kitchens in the rear, hot in Summer, cold in 
Winter; closets just where they ought not to 
be, or else omitted entirely ; “broken cisterns 
that held no water,” or the “ moss-covered 
bucket,” which is a nuisance when a woman is 
in a hurry,—these were some of the “incident- 
als” in housekeeping during the past genera- 
tion. Add to this the desire to make money, 
indigenous in the breast of every true Ameri- 
can, and the consequent absence of literature 
and music in many of those homes,—and can 
one imagine surroundings better calculated to 
inspire a dislike for work? Work has been 
made unlovely. All its bones and joints have 
been exposed. It has lived, in the memories 
of some, in the likeness of a huge engine, un- 
oiled and unburnished, from which the fathers 
and mothers ground out money for their posterity. 
And can any one wonder that the children im- 
bibed wrong ideas of the “ dignity of labor ?” 

The boys left their fathers’ farms and se- 
cluded village-homes, and rushed to the cities 
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in pursuit of congenial labor and easily acquired 
wealth. The daughters—aided by mothers who 
said, fondly, “ My girls shall never wear them- 
selves out as I have done”—played the piano, 
went to school, and married some one in busi- 
ness who preferred “to board.” So we say to 
one of the “nine,” that the inconvenient sur- 
roundings and numerous disadvantages which 
made our mothers’ life so hard, did steel many a 
girl’s heart against kitchen service ; and, much 
as she might have loved the mother, she would 
not follow in her footsteps. Furthermore, we 
claim that our model “ never trod in so narrow 
and hard a path ;” but, through her privileges, 
and the breadth of her kingdom, she was able 
to do just what made her worthy a place in sa- 
cred history. We must in time approach her 
standard. The pendulum already swings in 
that direction, driven by the earnest thought 
and common sense of many reformers. When 
the “coming woman” appears in all her proph- 
esied perfection, we shall see a reviving of first 
principles, as well as an unfolding of the grand- 
est possibilities of Christianized womanhood. 
She may be a poet, philosopher, artist, or poli- 
tician; but she must be a good housekeeper, 
with all the ancient improvements improved. 

But duties are linked with privileges or rights ; 
and, as this Scriptural record is true and im- 
partial, we find them here faithfully numbered, 
as a matter of course. Perhaps some would 
prefer to leave the subject just here, having 
once more heard that even the Bible teaches 
what woman ought to do; but, so doing, we 
should lose the moral of our story. 

The loyal helpmate, the energetic house- 
keeper, was also a partner in the business firm ! 

“* She considereth a field, and buyeth it ; 
With the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 
She maketh fine linen and selleth it, 
And delivereth girdles to the merchants.” 

There is a large class of hard-working women 
in our land who are utterly dependent, because 
they are married ; and this dependence was one 
of the “disadvantages” of which we spoke 
when referring to our mothers. Discipline is 
good, and the Lord gives us what we need in 
his providences, which tend to our best spiritual 
development; but dependence is not hea!thful 
discipline. It is the result of injustice, which 
is not easy to bear, even when mixed with kind- 
ness. Much of the discontent manifested in 
the agitations of to-day, arises from the relation 
of women to financial matters in the household 
and in the State. Wealthy women—there are 
such—are taxed without ,representation, and 
others who are comfortably poor are vexed by 
the oft-recurring query, how best to collect 
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pin-money. It is not altogether the hard work, 
but the hard work with no share in mutual ac- 
cumulations, that tries our souls; and hence it 
is peculiarly pleasing to take the Scriptural view 
of this matter into consideration: “She con- 
sidereth a field, and buyeth it.” The average 
woman might “consider” the matter as long as 
she chose, but could not possibly purchase. 
Her negotiations are usually confined to tin- 
peddlers and image-men ; and we can not im- 
agine her investing the proceeds of industry in 
vineyards or railroads. “ But she loads herself 
with finery.” Sometimes ; but the very woman 
who changes her bonnet each season, and puts 
ten ruffles on a dress, is often unable to give 
twenty-five cents to the missionary cause. And 
why? Because fashion—which rules us so thor- 
oughly—impresses upon her the fact that she 
must wear fine clothes, in order to be like other 
people ; and her husband is also forced to ad- 
mit the fact. He gives enough to cover these 
expenses; but does not burden her with ex- 
tra funds for charitable purposes. She does 
not feel free to give in charity, or to buy a pleas- 
ant book or picture, from one year’s end to an- 
other. If, in addition to her own wants, she has 
daughters who choose to ask for money through 
her, then is her burden heavy indeed. She is 
aware that she has a succession of “ surprises” 
in store for her husband, as the good man is 
always wondering where “ that last five dollars 
went to.” 

We read that when Abigail desired to make 
peace with David, she did not hesitate to carry 
to him a present of provision, wine, and “sheep 
ready-dressed.” But we have known modern 
farmers’ wives who would not dream of touch- 
ing the least among flocks or herds, even in 
times of real necessity. A friend who needed a 
suitable dress for the approaching Summer, 
looked with covetous eyes upon a calf, which, 
she plaintively said, “ would never be missed.” 
We chanced to hear her hint to her husband this 
practical view of the matter. “ That calf! that 
calf!” he cried with dilating eyes, “ Why, I cal- 
culate to get thirty dollars for him next Fall!” 
What was Abigail thinking about when she 
took five sheep from her lord’s flock? But we 
may be reminded that circumstances, the style 
of living, and customs, were different in those 
days. True; but human nature was the same, 
and the principle identical. 

When men say, “We can take care of our 
families, we can manage our own business, we 
can take all the responsibilities,” they seem not 
to take into account the sudden reverses that 
may come, and consequent inability to protect 
their helpless households. Neither do they 








think how death waits around the corner of the 
street for hurrying, worrying business men; nor 
do they stop to consider how their wives would 
fare as widows, with children to support, 

A knowledge of business affairs, a share in 
the responsibilities and profits, a chance to 
plan and save and provide for special emergen- 
cies, would make many a woman tenfold stronger 
and happier in her happiest days; but in times 
of disaster and desolation, it would be her 
safeguard and support. Nothing is more pitia- 
ble than the case of one who has always been 
“taken care of,” when obliged to face, for her- 
self, a world that is so apt to deal cruelly with 
weakness and inefficiency. But aside from the 
justice of a mutual understanding and copart- 
nership in married life, we can not but notice, 
still further, how it increased the usefulness of 
the “virtuous woman.” 





TELLING THE TRUTH. 


BY EMMA G. WILBUR. 





“My mouth shall speak truth.”’—2Bidle. 


- DEAR, I am so tired !” said Belle Gra- 

ham, dropping her embroidery in her lap 

with a yawn. “It’s such bad weather I 
can’t go anywhere, nor have any company. 
And as for you, Louie, you might as well be 
deaf and dumb. 1 should enjoy your company 
about as much. Pray what are you reading ?” 

Louie looked up from the page with a smile, 
saying: “I didn’t suppose you minded my 
reading, Belle. 1 thought of reading aloud to 
you, but was afraid my book would not interest 
you. You always say that you never have a 
sober thought.” 

“Very rightly,” said Belle. “Thought plows 
furrows in one’s brow, and plants crow’s-feet 
around one’s eyes; therefore, like Falstaff, 
‘Ill have none of it.’” 

“I thought you had forgotten your Shakes- 
peare lessons long before this, sister mine,” 
said Louie. 

“Perhaps my brain isn’t so shallow, after 
all. I may even be able te appreciate, in some 
small degree, what you have been reading,” 
said Belle, a little nettled. “I don’t care so 
very much for books, I'll admit; but I’d rather 
hear even a stupid one than sit here and think 
of all the fun that’s been spoiled by this awful 
weather.” 

“Perhaps the weather will clear up, so that 
we can go to the party to-morrow evening, at 
any rate,” said Louie, anxiously looking out of 
the window. But the rain fell in sheets, as 
though the very flood-gates had been opened. 
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‘ #Lou Graham, I shall go to that party to- 
morrow night, if Albert has to bring a boat and 
row me through the streets !” said Belle, sitting 
up very straight, and punching eyelets very 
energetically. 

“I hope there will be no occasion for that,” 
said Louie, gently. “Shall I read to you now?” 

“If you please, Louie,” said Belle, speaking 
more quietly. Hot-headed and impulsive, as 
she always was, Louie’s grave, sweet tones, 
sooner or later, always checked and quieted 
her. 

“T have been reading a ‘Book of Legends.’ 
One particularly pleased me, entitled ‘Truth 
and Falsehood ;’? and I will read that one to 
you.” And Louie, in a perfectly modulated 
voice, read this story: 

“Truth and Falsehood, ’tis said, were twin- 
sisters. They grew very:much alike in appear- 
ance; yet, in character and disposition, there 
was the greatest disparity between them, which, 
as they grew to maidenhood, incteased to open 
antagonism. One day the sisters, rambling in 
the woods, discovered a beautiful crystal lake, 
so cool and refreshing, with delicate water- 
lilies reposing on its bosom, whose matchiess 
charms the level surface of the lake mirrored 
a thousand-fold. Enchanted by its beauty, the 
sisters determined to bathe in the lovely lake. 
Disrobing, they plunged into its waters. Truth 
swam joyously out into the depths of the silvery 
lake, breathing on the white lilies as she passed, 
and sprinkling their leaves with the showery 
spray. Falsehood imitated her sister, and 
breathed on the lilies that lay in her course, 
yet not daring the depth her sister swam in. 
; When, lo! chagrin and jealousy seized her 
heart ; for the lilies she had breathed upon had 
changed their whiteness to a bilious yellow and 
black tint, while those her sister had breathed 
upon were tinged with a rosy blush of conscious 
innocence, like the faint streak of early morn- 
ing, when Aurora blushes at the approach of 
the god of day. ‘Fool that I am,’ exclaimed 
Falsehood, ‘to bathe in the waters of Justice! 
I might have known better. This, after all, is 
only a muddy pond, called by the fiction of 
public opinion, Lake of Justice! Ill get out 
of this as quickly as possible. "Twas spite 
made Truth induce me to try this water. But 
I'll be even with her. I’ll pass for her yet, 
and shall be loved and admired as much as she.’ 
So saying, Falsehood hurried out of the water, 
and, seizing the garments of Truth, that lay on 
the bank, she hastily attired herself in them, 
and sought the world in this disguise. Truth 
gamboled about for some time in the lake, till, 
perceiving her sister had departed, she also 
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sought the shore. Great was her dismay on 
reaching the bank, to discover only her sister’s 
robes. Disdaining to array herself in False- 
hood’s garments, Truth went into the world 
naked, clothed only in the integrity of her char- 
acter; and thus she has roamed ever. since.” 

“Ah! ahem! Let me take a good breath 
after that, my dear. Pray, which of the sisters 
am I?” 

“ Now, Belle, I knew you would n’t be earnest ; 
but I have learned a lesson from the little 
story, and am determined to follow Truth.” 

“Very well, my dear. When do you propose 
to carry out your Utopian scheme?” said Belle, 
laughing. 

“I shall commence this day—now,” said 
Louie, solemnly. 

“You remind me of the story our governess 
used to tell; and I’ll wager your truth-telling 
will end like that.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said Louie. 

“Why you can’t have forgotten what I re- 
member so well. She used to say an angel 
stood by the side of every child, holding in one 
hand three darkly-mottled spheres, with the 
letters LIE, painted in red, upon them. In the 
other were three white cubes, avith TRUTH, in 
golden letters, upon them. The child oftenest 
chose the balls, because they would roll; yet as 
often tired of them, because they got in so 
many tight places it was troublesome to. get 
them out. When the pure white cubes were 
chosen, a woman approached, with the name 
Timidtty upon her forehead, and a rasp in lier 
hand. She was followed by a second, Good. 
Nature, also carrying a file. And, lastly, came 
Polite Behavior, with long velvet sleeves. 
These, if allowed, would cut and smoothe and 
rub the cubes, until it would be difficult to see 
the golden letters, or distinguish them from the 
balls.” 

“I see your intended application, Belle; but 
I don’t propose to allow any one to meddle 
with my cubes,” said Louie, straightening her- 
self up, and.looking very determined. 

“What will- you talk about, if, you intend to 
speak nothing but what is truth? Somebody 
says, I believe it’s Silliman”—Belle glanced 
funnily at her sister as she gave her authority. 
She scarcely ever quoted any thing; and when 
she did (as she rarely quoted correctly), she. 
was laughed at. “‘If the whole world should 
agree to speak nothing but truth, what an 
abridged speech we should have!’ I can hardly 
imagine such a state of things; for it is hard 
to talk fifleen minutes without a wee white lie 
slipping off the end of one’s tongue.” 

“The abridgment would be decidedly for the 
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better,” said Lou. “And, instead of vapid fool- 
ishness, we should have sterling sense; and 
we should have more efficient results by a mere 
whisper of truth than could be accomplished by 
thunders of nonsense.” 

“Phew! How enthusiastic you are getting 
said Belle, noting the bright flush on her sis- 
ter’s cheek, and the sparkle in hereye. “Well, 
dear, when you succeed in your angelic plan, 
may I be there to see.” 

“ Belle, I do wish you would look at this so- 
berly. It certainly must be wrong for us to 
live as we do. God did not mean us to be 
mere butterflies. Yet we dress and act and 
talk as though we hadn’t any desire in the 
world except to see and be seen, to flatter and 
be flattered, to amuse and be amused. We 
praise people when we don’t mean it, simply 
because we know it is expected ; we ask people 
to visit us, when we want them to stay away ; 
we say, ‘How do you do?’ mentally saying, ‘I 
wish it was good-bye ;’ and give to all a Judas 
kiss. It is wrong; it is deceit; it is living 
a lie.” 

Louie was sitting upright, her whole face 
alive with her emotions, and her form trembling 
with excitement unusual in her. As the last 
words dropped from her lips, slowly and sadly, 
she bowed her head in her hands and sighed 
heavily. 

“But Louie, darling, we can not revolution- 
ize the world,” said Belle, practically, though 
she was touched by her sister’s emotion. 

“When people come to our houses, we must 
be courteous, and ask them to come back. 
When Angeline sings in our parlors, we must 
praise ker, though her voice lacks both power 
and culture. Why, Louie, common sense tells 
you that if we really talked and acted on the 
strictest principles of truth, every body would 
be our enemies. I think it is better as it is; 
for I would prefer people should hold their 
opinions of me, based as they are on my actions, 
than know me as I really am.” 

“JT don’t know, It would mortify me, and— 
yes, I think it would do me good. Any way, I 
should be willing to suffer for truth’s sake,” 
said Louie, thoughtfully. 

“Don’t you remember that old proverb, 
something like this: ‘If the deeds and thoughts 
of the best man were written on his forehead, 
he would never raise his hat?’ So I regard 
the present state of things as quite providen- 
tial,” said Belle. 

Louie smiled at gay, teasing Belle turning 
preacher; but a resolve had already been 
formed in her heart that she, at least, would 
follow more closely after truth. 
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“Well it is time to dress for tea, thank good- 
ness!” said Belle, consulting her watch, and 
moving lazily toward the door, turning back 
upon the threshold to say, “ By the way, Louie, 
I suppose you will eschew ‘rats’ and those 
horrid crépe rolls, and wear only your own hair, 
How comically some of the girls would look, 
minus braids and powder !” and, laughing at the 
thought, Belle ran up-stairs to arrange her own 
abundant hair, leaving Louie to read and medi- 
tate at her leisure. 

Louie and Belle Graham were the only chil- 
dren of Dr. Graham. Both were intelligent 
and affectionate, possessed of many friends by 
reason of their highly respected father and 
their gentle mother, as well as by reason of 
many lovable traits in their respective char-- 
acters. Mrs. Graham was an invalid, and just 
now was visiting in the South, in the hope of 
being benefited by the climate. The girls 
had grown up in many respects without re 
straint; but natural amiability and the far- 
reaching influence of a sweet submission, ever 
shown in the life of their dear mother, had done 
much to foster germs of truth, and desires and 
aspirations that, when realized, should be far 
above and beyond what it had ever entered into 
the heart to conceive. Louie’s desire, for this 
first time put into words, was but an outgush 
of hidden springs concealed within her nature, 
of which she herself had but faint conceptions, 
But no earnest resolution is ever formed which 
meets not with opposition. And the victory is 
not won by him who moves by one single im- 
pulse, but by the one who works steadily and 
overcomes all things whether great or small. 

Will Louie overcome? 

On the following evening her resolution was 
severely tried. The weather cleared off nicely, 
and, much to Belle’s delight, a fine party was a 
foregone conclusion; and she was talking away 
merrily as they were dressing, when she was 
utterly surprised and dismayed by seeing Louie 
take out the simple white dress she had worn 
when she graduated last Commencement. 

“Why, Lou Graham, you surely are not 
going to wear that dress!” she cried. 

“Why not?” said Louie, démurely. 

“To think of wearing such a thing toa party! 
It’s high-necked and long-sleeved, and all out 
of style. And after papa has given us such 
beautiful dresses, too! It’s a burning shame !” 
cried Belle, excitedly. 

“ Remember my vow, dear. I am going to 
dress simply hereafter,” and as Louie spoke she 
arranged her hair strictly in a style of her own, 
though it became her wonderfully. 

“Pshaw! You’ve been reading Miss Phelps’s 
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new book, I guess; and, for my part, I think 
her ideas about this world are about as practi- 
cal as her views of the next,” said Belle emi- 
nently disgusted. “ You ’ll be the personified 
‘Old-fashioned Girl,’ I suppose, and a wall- 
flower to boot; for no matter how delightful 
she may be in a book, in real life she is very 
different.” 

“Well, I am not going to dress to attract 
attention—I do n’t care enough for it to do that,” 
said Louie. 

“Who said you did?” said Belle a little 
sharply, tugging at the buttons on her white 
kid boots. “Youll look like Goody Two-shoes 
in that dress, and attract more remarks by 
dressing that way than if you wore your new 
silk.” 

“T[ intend to wear this dress nevertheless,” 
said Louie, carefully adjusting the bows and 
ruffles. 

“What do you think Ralph will say if you 
make yourself such a fright 2” said Belle, shoot- 
ing her last arrow. 

Lou colored a little. She knew Ralph Mar- 
maduke was an acknowledged type in point of 
manners and dress ; and she had wondered just 
a little what he would think. His attentions 
had pleased and flattered her, and her heart was 
interested too. She knew Ralph was not a 
Christian, and she wondered if he would un- 
derstand her feelings ; but her better judgment 
told her that, if he was worthy of a thought, he 
would be glad of her determination. Yet in 
spite of the unconcern she had manifested to 
Belle, she trembled a little at her own temerity 
when they entered the brilliantly lighted parlors, 
thronged with beautiful women, whose elegant 
toilets but served to set off their beauty and 
heighten the wondrous effect. On every side 
she was met by exclamations that not even the 
rigidest observance of the rules of etiquette 
could wholly repress. 

Ralph Marmaduke did not immediately seek 
her side as usual. He was doing duty to a lady 
visitor of his sister’s when she entered the 
room, and’ Miss Marmaduke was extremely 
anxious he should keep his place. 

“Do look at Miss Graham! Her toilet is 
quite suitable for an Old Folks’ Concert —all 
done for effect,” she remarked sotto voce to her 
companion, but not so low but that her brother 
caught the words. And, although he did not 
believe it, the words followed him when at last 
he strolled away to the conservatory he had 
seen her enter, 

“ Are you receiving the homage of your beau- 
teous subjects, O most beautiful queen?” he 
said, breaking off a moss-rose bud and handing 








it to her, repeating softly that pretty conceit of 


rae st 


*‘The red rose cries, ‘ She is near, she is near |” 
And the white rose weeps, ‘ She is late ;’ 
The larkspur listens, ‘1 hear, I hear ;’ 
And the lily whispers, ‘ I wait.’ * 

“You are very gallant, but you must not treat 
me to compliments,” said Louie, with a bright 
smile as he sat down by her side. “I am only 
enjoying the fragrance and beauty.” 

“Are you not collecting choice botanical 
studies, then ?” he asked, as he took up a little 
bouquet she had gathered. 

“ Nay,” she laughed, “ wrong again.” 

“You excite my curiosity. I have n’t seen 
you dance once this evening. Why this sudden 
exclusion ?” 

“From the best of reasons,” she said, speak- 
ing a little nervously. . 

“ May I know?. I saw Colonel Richmond 
seek you for the dance, and come away looking 
quite disconcerted,” 

Louie’s cheek flushed hotly. 

“TI can not dance with a man who drinks !” 
she said. 

The young man looked a little taken aback 
at her plain speech ; but not caring to continue 
conversation upon that subject, he asked her to 
promenade. She arose immediately, Just then 
the acknowledged belle of the season, in silk and 
laces and flashing jewels, swept by on the arm 
of a curled and perfumed dandy. He nodded 
to Louie, but the lady passed on with only a cool, 
haughty stare. 

“Take me to some less public place—to the 
library,” she whispered beseechingly ; for Louie 
was too sensitive not to feel a slight, even from 
one she knew was not lady-like generally ir her 
manners. 

He did not speak again until they were seated 
on a low sofa in one corner of the handsome 
but now deserted room. Looking into her eyes 
then, he saw they were bright with unshed 
tears, and the sweet mouth had a tremulous 
look like that of a grieved child. His heart was 
moved with a strange, new feeling toward this 
child-woman at his side, and he longed to com- 
fort her. 

“Tell me what troubles you, Louie,” uncon- 
sciously calling her by her first name, and speak- 
ing in a low, tender tone. “I can not bear to 
see you unhappy.” 

Louie’s face brightened; in her inmost heart 
she thought, “He is good and wise, and if I 
tell him all, perhaps he can sympathize, and 
cheer me.” Poor little Louie just now felt in 
strong need of human sympathy to help her 
affectionate nature to recover; for her evening 
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had passed as Belle had prophesied, and she 
was too loving not to feel hurt and discour- 
aged. So, in a burst of girlish confidence, she 
told him of her resolution and her difficulties, 
artlessly betraying the simplicity and purity of 
her soul, until Ralph mentally wondered at the 
wealth of this rare womanly nature so suddenly 
opened up to him. He had always regarded 
her as very nice, amiable, and interesting, and 
liked her society and friendship; now he felt 
like a strange, intricate harmony was being dis- 
covered to him,-and he feared to speak lest he 
should mar it by discord. But Louie lifted her 
great brown eyes to his, and waited for an 
answer. 

“Noble little Louie!” came directly from his 
heart to his. lips; and he repeated the words 
slowly, lingering on each syllable with a look 
and tone that made it a loving commendation. 
Just then the rustle.of silken raiment -betokened 
some other presence, and the smoothly modu- 
lated tones of Miss Marmaduke fell upon Louie’s 
ear. Looking up, she saw her approaching, in 
company with her friend. 

“We have been seeking you for some time, 
Ralph,” said Miss Marmaduke, her thin cheek 
coloring as she saw who was his companion. 
She bowed slightly to Louie, but did not speak, 
nor introduce her friend. Ralph noticed the 
omission, and immediately rising, introduced 
the ladies, laying some stress on the words, 
“« My friend, Miss Graham.” Then he said to 
his sister in a tone meant to be merry, though 
he could hardly help showing his displeasure at 
her coldness : 

“] hope nothing serious has happened that 
should necessitate my presence.” 

Miss Marmaduke took this as an intimation 
that he would rather remain where he was, and 
was now seriously angry. She to be slighted, 
and for that mere chit of a girl in an old dress !— 
before her friend too. She spoke imperiously : 

“IT must go home — now — immediately — 
Georgia desires to leave. Miss Graham’s 
friends will, no doubt, be glad to see her. I 
heard her sister inquire for her some time since, 
finding she had left her corner,” she said, ma- 
liciously. 

“T think they can trust her with me,” said 
Ralph, quietly. But Louie arose and said to him: 
“1 will go back to my sister, if you please.” 

He took her hand, and drawing it within his 
arm, excused ‘himself to the ladies, and in an- 
other moment, was whispering his regrets into 
Louie’s ear as he slowly conducted her through 
the long hall. Coming toward them, Louie saw 
Belle with an old friend of the 7 who had 
been absent many years. 








“Why; Louie! Where have you been?’ ye 
been in despair for an age, and Dr. Martin could 
do nothing to help me,” cried the extravagant 
little tease, as soon as she came within speak- 
ing distance of. Louie. 

Ralph whispered: “ May I come to see you 
to-morrow evening? I have something of im- 
portance to tell you.” 

She had just time to murmur an assent, when 
the doctor spoke to her; and soon after, Ralph 
excused himself, and left. The remainder of 
the evening was very dull to Louie, and she was 
heartily glad when it was over. Belle read her 
a long lecture while they were preparing to retire 
that night, and ended it by saying: 

“You're a little goose, Louie, to ruin your 
best chances. And any body can see she’s got 
her eye fixed on her friend as her brother's 
bride-elect. She hates simplicity.” 

But Louie answered not a word, though she, 
“ kept all these things in her heart.” 

The next morning when Belle awoke, she 
said: 

“ Well, Louie, your truth-telling worries me 
day and night. I’ve dreamed of all sorts of 
disastrous things happening to you on account 
of it. O,; you need n’t laugh! They were very 
probable—indeed, I quite think the dream pro- 
phetical.” And Belle raised herself on her elbow, 
and looked at Louie solemnly. 

“What, Saul among the prophets!” said 
Louie, merrily. 

“Listen, scoffer!” said Belle, pointing her 
finger, and speaking with a pretty assumption 
of dignity. “Last night you seemed, in my 
dream, to be pursued by an angry crowd of all 
ranks and conditions of men, women, and chil- 
dren, who said they were taking you to court. 
1 followed, until at Jast I saw you before the 
judge. The dashing little widow just over the 
way charged you with ruining her prospects by 
telling Mr. A. that you had seen her fly into a 
terrible rage and beat her children, and put 
her damages at five thousand dollars. Young 
Grantly next charged you with having broken 
off the match between him and Mary, by telling 
her that you knew him to be a gambler—and he 
claimed damages. Miss Brabant said you had 
destroyed her social position by telling that her 
grandfather was a shoemaker. Here the entire 
crowd demanded to be heard, and spoke forth 
their charges. ‘I hate her,’ said Mrs. Black; 
‘for she told me I looked like a fright in my im- 
ported lavender.’ ‘ She told. me Sam only loved 
me for my money !’ sobbed pretty. Miss Simple- 
pleton. “She told the minister that I started 
that story about his wife,’ cried Miss Busybody. 
‘She’s. brought’ so many things to light about 
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us,’ said a lawyer, ‘ that we have n’t had a case 
in a month.’” 

“0, Belle, do stop !’’ cried Louie, who had 
laughed until the tears stood in her eyes. “ You 
know you are making that as you go along, 
though I hadn’t given you credit for so much 
originality.” 

“Wait, and hear all,” said Belle, trying to 
speak solemnly, though her gravity was consid- 
erably shaken. “ Doctors, ministers, and even 
the children, accused you of telling them things, 
or telling things of them, that they thought had 
been better unsaid. And one and all claimed 
redress for their wrongs. The judge then arose, 
and passed fines and claims until I know I 
thought it would take all the money you had or 
ever would have, to pay them. He then re- 
minded you that he owed you a grudge for find- 
ing out the facts in that great Maxwell affair, 
that he had gained by the help of that fraudu- 
lent witness; and he passed sentence, ‘solitary 
confinement,’ at which the crowd cheered lustily, 
and then I awoke.” 

“Tally, Belle, that is quite ingenious ; and 
there is truth in it too,” said Louie, meditatively 
looking into the fire. 

“So there is, dear,” said Belle, jumping out 
of bed, “especially the last part. You will be 
doomed toa solitary life if you are not less frank.” 

Early in the afternoon, Miss Marmaduke 
called, and asked for Louie. Unable to guess 
the meaning of the visit, she was still more 
surprised when, on entering the parlor, that 
lady advanced with outstretched hand and 
gracious smile. 

“T have come to talk about a subject equally 
interesting to both of us, I fancy, my dear Miss 
Graham,” said Miss Marmaduke, affably. “I 
want to say a few words to you about my 
brother.” 

Louie, perfectly self-possessed, though in- 
wardly wondering, bowed, and begged her to 
be seated. Miss Marmaduke rustled into an 
easy-chair, and, after gracefully disposing of her 
voluminous silk-ruffles and velvets, she re- 
marked : 

“I think my brother has taken quite a fancy 
to you.” 

“Did Mr. Marmaduke send you here to tell 
me that?” said Louie, with chilling dignity, 
rising as she spoke. 

“He intends coming to-night to tell you so 
himself,” said Miss Marmaduke, startled into 
Straightforwardness ; “but I want to tell you 
something that will influence your answer. 
Pray be seated.” 

Louie sat down again—a bright red spot on 
each cheek at-this woman’s cool insolence. 





“I have quite determined on Ralph’s marry- 
ing Miss De Barge. Indeed, it has been so 
long an understood thing between the two fam- 
ilies that it virtually amounts to an engagement. 
Pray don’t interrupt me”—for Louie made a 
gesture of impatience, and started to exclaim 
against these family details. “Ralph had al- 
ways been contented,” Miss Marmaduke went 
on, “with Georgia until he saw you. Of course, 
you are not to blame for that. Indeed, I don’t 
wonder at his liking you, for you are very 
pretty "—looking straight at Louie, who paled 
and flushed by turns. “ However, there is a 
serious objection to his ever marrying you— 
that I think will overcome all his romantic 
notions. His fortune is forfeited to me unless 
he marries Miss De Barge. Father had set 
his heart on the marriage, and made his will 
accordingly. I never supposed, nor did he, 
that he would ever desire any other choice than 
the one father had made. And now you know 
my errand. I thought you ought to know this; 
for Ralph is very much in love, and might try 
to influence you to try ‘love in a cottage.’” 

And Miss Marmaduke laughed a little scorn- 
fully, as she arose and moved majestically 
toward the door. 

“One word more,” said Louie, in a dignified 
manner, also rising. “Does your brother know 
of this visit?” 

“Certainly not—I merely paid it for your 
own good, my dear,” said Miss Marmaduke, 
with the air of a benefactor. 

“Thank you!” said Louie, striving to quiet 
the feelings that almost mastered her. “I pre- 
fer managing my own affairs; but since you 
have shown so much interest in them, I will 
say, that if your brother, or any other man, 
should honor me with his love, the mere fact 
of his being poor would be no objection. If I 
loved a man sufficiently to share a mansion 
with him, I think I should be equal to the 
emergency, ‘Love in a cottage !’”—and Louie 
made a sweeping Courtesy. 

Miss Marmaduke looked at her in sheer 
amazement; then turned and left the house 
without any other word. 

Louie walked back and forth, after Miss Mar- 
maduke had left, thinking the whole matter 
over. She was very much excited, but grad- 
ually became calm. Tears of wounded pride 
and mortification sprang to her eyes; but in 
another moment she was laughing in spite of 
herself at Miss Marmaduke’s look of mingled 
consternation, pity, surprise, and disdain, when 
she made that last speech. 

“Well, I am glad Belle was not here,” said 
Louie, when she had quite recovered herself. 
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“] will say nothing to her about it. She would 
only be angry.” 

When Mr. Marmaduke came, in the evening, 
Louie met him with a coldness and restraint 
that she could not disguise, because it was so 
uncommon with her, who was always so genial 
and frank. He looked a little disturbed, and 
replied alksent-mindedly to the little remarks 
she made, but showed no desire to enter into 
conversation. Suddenly he said: 

“Louie, my sister has just told me of her 
visit to you; and I am glad to have such a 
proof of your noble, womanly nature, as you 
gave in your words to her. O, Louie, can you, 
will you, tell me that you love me dearly enough 
to marry me, though Iam poor. I know I am 
not worthy of the love of so pure and truthful 
a nature ’—his fine features working in his ex- 
citement, and his voice subdued—* but, by 
God’s help, I will try to be worthy of you. At 
least 1 am a better man from loving you. 
Louie, darling, will you love me—not because 
I am worthy—but because I need your love ?” 

Louie could not withstand the tender plead- 
ings. She laid her hands lightly in his; and 
he bowed his head upon them—in his heart a 
true thanksgiving for this woman’s love, and an 
earnest resolve to do things worthy of it. He 
never had been so thoroughly humbled in his 
life. Thoughts, memories, and new emotions 
crowded upon him too fast for utterance; he 
was dumb in the presence of this woman that 
he loved—content simply to be, and feel that 
she loved him—to have her hands in his. And 
she was well pleased with the silence. 

“Tell me about Miss De Barge, please?” 
said Louie, at last. 

Ralph waited a moment or two, and then said : 

“I had a conversation with her last night, 
after we went home, and tol’ her that I loved 
you only. Of course she had enough woman- 
liness about her to absolve me, under the cir- 
cumstances, from any obligation that might 
seem to rest upon me. I never loved her, nor 
do I think she cares for me in that way. She 
has never given me cause to think so. So, dear 
Louie, rest assured, she is perfectly heart- 
whole in this matter; and I am entirely yours, 
if you will accept so worthless a gift.” 

Ralph’s téne was light; but Louie saw how 
deeply earnest he was. 

“I do not call it a worthless gift, nor does 
God”—speaking in her grave, sweet way. 
“Give yourself to God, instead of to me, who 
alone can help you to grow into a noble, perfect 
man, after the pattern of his dear Son. Ralph, 
will you try to become a Christian, so that we 
may help each other ?” 





He did not speak for an instant. Louie’s 
heart went up in a prayer to the tender, pitying 
Christ, that he would manifest himself unto 
this dear sinner. 

Ralph’s whole frame quivered with emotion, 
Then she saw a noble resolution growing upon 
his face; and she knew that, sooner or later, 
her prayer would be answered. And in a voice 
husky with feeling, he said: 

“TI will try, Louie—God helping me, I will 
be a Christian !” 

Long and earnestly they talked that night— 
she full of sweet comfort and tender counsel; 
he humble and teachable asa child. And when 
he left her, he was a wiser and happier man 
than ever before. I think the angels rejoiced 
in heaven that night; and I know that Louie’s 
heart was so full of love and joy and thanks- 
giving, that her prayer that night was like a 
grand, beautiful hymn. 

One month from that evening, Louie wrote a 
long letter to her mother, from which I take this 
extract: 

“You remember, dear mother, the promise 
Ralph made me to become a Christian. It has 
now become a verity; he joined the Church to- 
day. We are both so happy—happier than 
ever I expected to be in this world. It is such 
a blessed comfort that I, who love him so dearly, 
should have been instrumental in leading him to 
the dear Christ. My heart is one well-spring 
of delight which is continually bubbling up 
into song. . I have tried to observe your 
kind advice about my ‘truth-telling,’ as Belle 
calls it, and am striving not to give offense; to 
be courteous, and still be truthful; to be ‘ wise 
as a serpent, and harmless as a dove.’ Belle 
has n’t had any more prophetical dreams ; since 
I've failed to justify her interpretation of that 
wonderful one, she says it is useless to waste 
her nights upon me, and intends to dream about 
herself. . . I hope you will soon return, 
to enjoy the happiness of your loving daughter, 

“LOUIE.” 

In one year Louie and Ralph were married. 
It was a humble home to which he took her; 
but it was a very happy one. Ralph devoted 
himself to his profession, and became very suc- 
cessful in it. Louie’s life was full of rare com- 
pleteness. Belle wondered at her happiness ; 
but Belle did not know of that wonderful “ peace 
that passeth all understanding,” that can make 
any state or condition in life blessed. Yet the 
lesson of Louie’s life was coming home to her 
more and more day by day. One day she said 
to her sister; 

“Louie, I can’t understand why, but some- 
how I always have more faith in every thing 
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that is good after 1 have been with you. You 
are never troubled or worried about things. 
What is it that makes you so different from me? 
Tell me the secret, please, and I'll try it, even 
to the ‘truth-telling.’” 

Belle’s lips were smiling, but her eyes full of 
tears. Louie put her arms about her sister’s 
neck, and kissed her forehead, saying in a voice 
brimful of joy: 

“ Dear Belle, I will gladly tell you the secret, 
and I hope you may prove my words: I have 
given ‘my times’ into His hands. He leads 
me always ; sometimes over mountains, some- 
times into darkness ; sometimes up steep places, 
sometimes, and oftenest, in green valleys and by 
still waters; but always it is His hand. Sister, 
take hold of this hand, and you will find sup- 
port—safety. No more faltering or wavering or 
weariness. With the Omnipotent Arm beneath 
and around us, we can bear all things, believe 
all things, trust all things; for He loves us, 
and, ‘ having loved us, will love us unto the end. 
Will you, too, have peace ?” 

Belle did not answer, and Louie, who was 
truly willing to “trust all things,” said no more. 
Soon after this, Belle left her sister, and returned 
home. Louie waited again for the good seed 
to “spring up and bear fruit,” and she was not 
disappointed. This following Sunday evening 
Belle said, low in her sister’s ear: 

“I have put my heart and hand into His 
hand, Louie, and I am very, very happy.” 

At the end of another year, Miss Marmaduke 
was taken suddenly ill with heart disease, and 
died. On her death-bed she sent for her brother 
and his wife, and they went and ministered unto 
her; and she died blessing them. 

So Ralph returned unto his old home and the 
management of his old estates, happier, wiser, 
and better than when he left them. He was no 
longer a gentleman idler, but a strong Christian 
worker. 

Louie had the one remaining wish of her 
heart now gratified, and she played Lady Boun- 
tiful to the full content of her generous heart. 
The poor “arose and called her blessed,” and 
the heart-broken loved her. She daily grew 
into the marvelous light and liberty of God’s 


love, and 
“So, with hand 
‘That modeled God’s idea still and slow, 
She wrought the meaning of the Master's plan, 
Until her life stood pure as carved ideal ; 
A woman's life, strong, deep, and large, to embosom 
The fuliest meaning of the grandest real.” 


A MIND full of piety and knowledge is always 


rich; it is a bank that never fails; it yields a 
perpetual dividend of happiness. 





PLEASANT PATHWAYS ROUND THE 
WORLD. 


BY MRS. J. P. NEWMAN. 








T has been asserted by many, that the green 
shores of the islands of Japan are among, 
if not the most beautiful of any that skirt 

the seas. It was a warm Summer day, the rst 
of July. The sky was clear, the water like a 
sapphire pavement, the landscape, as far as the 
eye could reach, perfectly enchanting—com- 
bining the sublime and picturesque, supposed 
by many to exist only in the imagination of 
poets—as we sailed out of the bay of Yeddo 
en route to Yezo, the northern island of Japan. 
Memory at that moment was bearing a linger- 
ing echo of twenty years gone, when an hon- 
ored father passed through the “golden gates” 
to the beautiful “land of the hereafter.” As 
our attention was called to the watery grave of 
the ill-fated Oneida, awakening another echo of 
four years ago, when we mingled our tears with 
a bereaved household far away—and now they 
were mingling with the gently rippling waves 
as they sighed softly over the buried ship, as 
yet the only sarcophagus of the noble men who 
went down with her—our ship sped rapidly 
over these Stygian waters ; and in a moment, as 
if by a magician’s wand, at our right, Fusigama, 
the sacred mountain—the pride and glory of 
Japan—in all its splendor, rose clear and distinct 
against the blue sky. On a straight line, it was 
sixty miles from us, but the atmosphere was so 
clear we appeared to be passing just along its 
base. For a few moments a drapery of light, 
fleecy clouds hung around its center; but 
quickly they rolled together, and drifted away 
like the mist of heaven, leaving the entire 
mountain in kingly grandeur, rising 14,450 feet, 
the estimated height, above the level of the sea. 
At other points, from which we had caught 
glimpses, it appeared to form the background 
of extended ranges of mountains. Now it stood 
alone, as if coming up singly and alone from 
the lowlands, with a majestically curved sweep 
to the graceful conical apex, the most promi- 
nent and interesting feature in all the landscape 
of Japan. When the atmosphere is favorable, 
it can be seen from thirteen or fourteen prov- 
inces, a distance of one hundred miles. It is 
annually visited by thousands of devoted pil- 
grims, who ascend to the summit to pay homage 
to the mountain-god, and there imagine they 
obtain absolution for past sins and a passport 
for the eternal future. Its stately form is rep- 
resented in nearly every picture painted by a 
Japanese artist, and on all wares of every 
description. There is a tradition that this 
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wonderful mountain shot up in a single night 
from out the hidden depths of the earth, and that 
a lake of equal size, as if by magic, appeared at 
the same time not far distant. The last erup- 
tion occurred in 1707. Who can imagine the 
effect on the charming bay of Yeddo, as this 
grand old mountain, groaning and thundering, 
belched out its lurid flames, as tongues of fire 
kissing the skies, and at the same time pouring 
down its almost perpendicular sides a shining 
pathway of molten Java, transforming the bay 
into a liquid sea of fire? We sat upon the deck 
of the steamer, and gazed upon this gigantic 
pyramidal form, until night, serene and lovely, 
hung its starry curtain over the sleeping mount- 
ain. For two or three days our course lay along 
the rugged coast of Niphon, the largest of the 
four islands of Japan. It is indented all along 
the coast by beautiful little bays, where cluster 
villages, sheltered by the green hills, as they 
nestle close to the water’s edge. A sight we 
so often coveted while on the broad ocean was 
reserved for the Japanese coast. One day a 
school of whales, numbering from ten to fifteen, 
made their appearance so near the ship, we 
could hear them spout as they threw silvery 
fountains of spray high in the air. Monsters 
of the deep—forty or fifty feet in length—they 
plunged and rolled, raising their huge black 
backs, and waving their fan-like tails until we 
lost sight of them. 

At micday we evterec the l-arber of Fakodadi, 
on the Fourth of July, just in time for a salute 
of twenty-one guns in honor of our national 
birthday. In the evening, we were invited by 
the United States Consul and lady to a Fourth 
of July dinner, where we met the Japanese Gov- 
ernor, Karoda, the English and Danish Consuls, 
and several foreigners. The toasts and repartee 
at the close of dinner, together with the fine 
display of fire-works in front of the consulate 
and on board our steamer, made us feel quite 
at home in this far-off earth. Hakodadi has a 
population of thirty thousand, and is built at 
the foot of a rugged range of peaks that rise 
fifieen hundred feet, and overlook the straits of 
“Trugar. This high ridge of hills, differing in 
altitude, jut into the sea, connecting the main 
land of Bezo by a low, sandy neck, only about 
one mile wide and several in length, forming an 
ample harbor for hundreds of vessels. As Gi- 
braltar is called the Crouching Lion, Hakodadi 
should be called the Kneeling Camel. While 
the steamer lay in the harbor, the captain took 
us in a little sail-boat to a remarkable cave on 
the coast, known as the residence of a great 
sea-god. The surf dashed wildly against the 
rocky portal of the grotto as we penetrated into 
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the gloomy apartments. Faint rays of light 
struggled here and there amid the jagged rocks, 
assuming fantastic shapes, and an effect magical 
or fairy-like. We called aloud for the sea-deity, 
but could not awaken even an echo; but the 
reverberations were as grand as in a vast au- 
dience-chamber. 

We passed through the straits, and sailed 
down the western coast of Niphon as far as 
Funigawa, a distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles. It is a small town, and not an open port; « 
consequently, foreigners created quite a sensa- 
tion in town, and nearly every man, woman, and 
child must have come on board our steamer 
during the two days we were taking ina cargo 
of ore. They examined all we had on our per- 
sons, while we satisfied their curiosity by show- 
ing them our state-rooms, and gave them some 
thread, needles, and pins, which were novel to 
them, knowing, as they do, but little of their use, 

On our return to Hakodadi, through the 
courtesy of Dr. Eldridge, formerly of Washing. 
ton, Governor Karoda fitted us out with a Ne- 
vada stage drawn by four horses, a driver, 
and two béttos, several servants, four or five 
saddle-horses, and the governor’s custodian of 
the stables in charge, to go thirty miles in the 
interior, to Commangadaki, an active volcano. 
Our party consisted of three ladies and one 
gentleman in the stage, and three gentlemen on 
horseback. The first day we passed over a 
most magnificently constructed road, and, by 
the way, engineered by an American. At night 
we stopped at one of the many tea-houses that 
skirt the highway, as do our public-houses. It 
was large, but cut up into numerous rooms by 
paper partitions running on slides, and on our 
arrival, it was thrown into one large room. Our 
good captain furnished provisions for the way, 
and mattresses, which made us very comforta- 
ble. The next morning we exchanged the stage 
for pack-horses, to ascend the mountain. We 
confess our prejudices were not favorable in 
regard to the Japanese ponies, who have the 
reputation of being a vicious set generally, and 
particularly who bite, kick, and, without the least 
provocation, relieve themselves of their riders. 
It is owing, no doubt, to some such proclivi- 
ties, when put into the stall, or stable, they are 
always backed in. Seeing this, reminded me 
of the first visit the Japanese Embassy made 
the President on their arrival in the United 
States, which I had the honor to witness. 
When the ceremony of introduction had ended, 
on retiring, they all backed out, not only from 
the presence of the Chief Executive, but con- 
tinued to back through the anteroom, and out 
on the colonnade, and backed into their carriages, 
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and then dack to the hotel. The backing pro- 
cess, I presume, in Japan, is mostly peculiar to 
their vicious animals, the hostler preferring 
their heads to their heels. Ours proved to be 
an orderly set ; and, safely mounted, we rode for 
some distance on the broad highway, then 
abruptly entered a narrow bridle-pass, and, for 
miles, meandered through a dense forest of 
beech, birch, maples, magnolias, and camellias, 
the boughs of the trees drooping, and so tangled 
by vines of grape and ivy that, as they brushed 
against us, we dodged our heads to escape the 
fate of Absalom. On emerging from this thicket, 
we entered a long space of undergrowth, matted 
with tall, rank grass. Next we found ourselves 
on a bed of pumice-stone, resembling a stream 
several yards wide ; this we followed as it grew 
steeper and steeper, rendering our progress 
more difficult, until we reached the summit. As 
we stood upon the edge of the crater, the rain 
fell in torrents, which debarred the ladies the 
privilege of advancing to the interior. From the 
point we occupied, far below the highest peak, 
we could gaze into the pit of the crater, which 
is several miles in circumference, and bounded, 
two-thirds around, by precipitous, irregular walls. 
Through the mist and rain we could distinguish 
steam-jets and smoke issuing from the fissures 
that divide and subdivide the crater. In gen- 
eral aspect, it is a vast mountain in the grandeur 
of ruin, still seething and boiling, as if resent- 
ing decay, while destructive agencies are work- 
ing on a grand scale, the high ridges rapidly 
disintegrating and falling. Our return was 
rapid, almost precipitous, so that we arrived at 
the tea-house at an early hour, but thoroughly 
drenched. A clam-chowder, prepared under 
the special direction of our good captain, and 
followed by “ nature’s sweet restorer,” —we arose 
fresh the next morning, returning by the old 
forest road, to where we had left our stage. 
Now wending our way through a grand forest, 
the sun peeped in at us with shy glances, while 
all the time we were catching glimpses of the 
most enchanting scenery. Here and there, sil- 
very lakes nestled in the lap of sleeping beauty. 
Ferns of the most minute and delicate species, 
to those of grand proportions, were interwoven 
so as to resemble rich embroidery, forming a 
hedge on either side of our path. Leaving this 
defile, the scenery changed as we came out on 
table-land, commanding a view of the Ono Val- 
ley, Hakodadi, and the Straits of Trugar beyond; 
and in the far distance, the long range of the Ni- 
phon. hills ; in the rear, Commangadaki in full 
view, up which the pathway of pumice-stone we 
had climbed was clearly visible. Descending 








into the valley, the scenery was no longer wild 





and broken, but succeeded by low, symmetrical 
hills, until we reached our stage. The agri- 
cultural school and Government farms were 
interesting, as we strolled over the grounds and 
examined the variety of crops there growing. 
We ate some luscious strawberries, and were 
shown the white Arab horse Duke Alexis rode 
as he passed through this country. On the 
highway over the plain, we met hundreds of 
men, women, and children, along with the pack- 
horses heavily laden with ore, deer-skins, and 
the produce of the land, to find a market at 
Hakodadi. Among these were many of that 
mysterious race known as the Ainos. There 
exists a traditional myth as it regards their cu- 
rious origin, that a bear was their paternal an- 
cestor. In personal appearance they by no 
means resemble the above-named animal, but 
are a hardy and noble-looking race of men, yet 
differing widely in many respects from the Jap- 
anese proper. There is but little doubt in the 
minds of many who have studied their origin, 
that they are the aborigines of the Empire of 
Japan. The Island of Yeso is exceedingly rich 
in agricultural resources, as it is in deposits of 
rich and useful metals, and veins of gold and 
silver, With advancing ideas of a higher civil- 
ization, there will be a bright future for the 
wealth of Japan. 





THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





BY LELIA H. WATHRHOUSE. 





ISTORY is “a record of the past—a true 
story in distinction from a romance.” 
Written language, or words, “convey the 

mental treasures of one period to the generations 
that follow ; and, laden with this their precious 
freight, they sail safely across gulfs of time, in 
which empires have suffered shipwreck, and 
the language of common life has sunk into 
oblivion.” The good “mother tongue,” which 
we learned to lisp at our mother’s side, is so 
engrafied into our very lives and natures, that 
were we now deprived of the power of speak- 
ing or writing it, our lot would indeed be a sad 
one. 

English is from England, the island where 
this dialect is spoken. And we are led to in- 
quire, How was Britain—the name borne by 
the island for more than a thousand years—ex- 
changed for England ? 

Trench says: “It received its new name 
of Anglia from Egbert, King of Wessex, who, 
with the sanction of his. Parliament, holden 
A. D. 800, determined the name Britain should 
give place to England.” 
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Webster and Quackenbos agree that it took 
its name from the Angles, a tribe of Germans 
from Denmark, who settled in Britain, and gave 
it its present name; England being merely a 
corruption of Angle-land. 

The English language contains the following 
elements: Saxon, Norman French, modern 
French, Latin, Celtic, Greek, and miscellaneous 
words, introduced through the medium of trade, 
or as occasion has required. 

The periods of the language, as correctly as 
can be ascertained, are as follows: 

I. THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. While the 
southern part of Europe was invaded by Scan- 
dinavian nations, several German tribes fixed 
their eyes on Britain ; and, induced to send out 
colonies by the denseness of their population, 
they dispatched several successive expeditions 
thither. Other accounts state that they went 
on the invitation of the British themselves, 
who solicited their assistance against the Picts, 
a fierce Caledonian tribe in the northern part 
of the island—so called from their custom of 
painting their bodies—“ Picts” meaning “ the 
painted.” 

When this tribe was conquered, the Germans 
were induced to remain, by the fertile soil and 
pleasant climate. It is now satisfactorily estab- 
lished b; which of the German tribes these ex- 
peditions were fitted out. The Saxons and 
Angles seem to have been the principal ones 
concerned in them. The Saxon element was 
originally the strongest; yet the Angles were 
well represented. The latter were once a power- 
ful people—perhaps allied by birth to their 
Saxon neighbors—but being reduced in number 
by war, or some other calamity, they were 
mingled with the Saxons, and found their way 
to Britain with them. 

Trench says: “Though the Angles were 
numerically inferior, there was, doubtless, a 
moral or political predominance of this tribe— 
probably a political, founded on a moral.” And 
we are the less inclined to attribute to accident 
the fact of England’s receiving its name from 
the Angles, when we notice that in using the 
phrase “Anglo-Saxon,” the Angles have the 
precedence. 

@uackenbos speaks of the first expedition of 
which we have any authentic account, being 
led by Hengist and Horsa. 

Macaulay, in his “ History of England,” says: 
“Hengist and Horsa were mythical beings, 
and their adventures may be classed with those 
of Romulus and Hercules; for it is only in 
England that an age of fable completely sepa- 
rates two ages of truth.” 

Il. THE SAxon PeRiop. Of the forty thou- 





sand words contained in our fullest dictionaries, 
twenty-three thousand are derived from the 
Saxon; also our chief peculiarities of con. 
struction. “Besides dictating the laws, and | 
furnishing the particles by which our words are 
connected, it yields the most available expres- 
sions of the feelings, describing the objects of 
sense and imagination, and conveying the facts 
of every-day life.” 

The “Saxon Chronicles” is a series of man- 
uscripts, which relate, in a dry, meagre Style, 
the principal events of Anglo-Saxon times, 
written, apparently, by successive authors ; the 
last of whom wrote about a century after the 
Norman conquest. In the “Chronicles” is an 
account of tyrants who, when at the height of 
their greatness and powers, were smitten with 
remorse—looked with horror upon the pleas- 
ures and dignities they had purchased with 
guilt. They put aside their crowns, and sought 
to atone for their guilt by penances and in- 
cessant prayers. 

IlI, PERIOD OF THE NORMANS AND SAx- 
ons. The Normans, or North-men, were a 
body of Scandinavian adventurers, who, while 
their countrymen, the Danes, were making con- 
quests in England, succeeded in establishing 
themselves on the opposite coast of France. 
The influence of the Norman French was felt 
even before the Conquest. The first words 
from this language were imported under Ed- 
ward the Confessor, who reigned from 1042 to 
1065. After his death, Duke William, of Nor- 
mandy, sought to obtain the English crown; 
and, in the hard-fought battle of Hastings, 
1066, Harold, the Saxon King, was slain, and 
his army wholly defeated—thus establishing 
the claims of the Conqueror. This event, which 
has affected the whole subsequent history of 
England, has had the most important influence 
on its language. 

We conclude that the Normans were the rul- 
ing race, from the fact that all words of dignity, 
state, honor, and pre-eminence descend to us 
from them; as, scepter, throne, realm, royalty, 
and many others. The names of all articles of 
luxury and personal adornments come to us 
from the Normans ; but we do not get the broad 
basis and life of the language from them. 
Their polite luxury led them to display their 
magnificence in stately edifices, rich armor, gal- 
lant horses, “banquets, delicate rather than 
abundant, and wines remarkable rather for their 
exquisite flavor than for their intoxicating pow- 
ers.” Their nobles were renowned for a nat- 
ural eloquence, which they carefully cultivated ; 
but their chief fame consisted in their military 
exploits. “Every country, from the Atlantic 
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Ocean to the Dead Sea, witnessed the prodigies 
of their discipline and valor.” 

The great features of nature—sun, moon, 
stars, and similar words; all the social rela- 
tions—father, mother, son, daughter, husband, 
and wife,—are Saxon. The “palace” and the 
“castle” come from the Norman ; but the Saxon 
gives us far dearer names, as the “house,” the 
“home.” The names of all domestic animals, 
as long as they are alive, are Saxon ; when pre- 
pared for food they become Norman. “Ox” is 
Saxon, but “beef” Norman; “ sheep” is Saxon, 
but “mutton” Norman. From such items as 
these, we naturally infer that the Saxons were 
for a time a despised and oppressed race. 

IV. UNION OF THE NORMANS AND SAX- 
ons. “The sources of the noblest rivers which 
spread fertility over continents, and bear richly 
laden fleets to the sea, are to be sought in wild 
and barren mountain tracts, incorrectly laid 
down on maps, and rarely explored ‘by travel- 
ers.” To such a tract the history of our lan- 
guage during this period may not be inaptly 
compared. Still, back to this time we must 
go to seek for the origin of our freedom and 
prosperity. It was in this period the House 
of Commons, “the archetype of all representa- 
tive assemblies which now meet either in the 
Old or New World,” held its first sittings. 
Also the common law rose to the dignity of a 
science. At this time was formed that language, 
“less musical, indeed, than those of the South, 
but in force, in richness, in. aptitude for all 
the highest purposes of the poet, the philoso- 
pher, and the orator, inferior to that of Greece 
alone.” 

V. OLD ENGLISH PERIOD. The Anglo-Saxon 
inflection was now mostly discarded; and only 
a moderate portion of words adopted from the 
French. The difference between the English 
of 1300 and 1350 marks this as the time when 
the higher classes in England became generally 
acquainted with the English language. 

VI. MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD. ‘The great 
characteristic of this period is the immense ac- 
cession of words from the French. About this 
time, printing was invented; and from the art 
literature received a new impulse. The great 
writer of this age was Geoffrey Chaucer—born 
1328, died 1400. The Wyclifite version of the 
Bible is of this period also. The Old Testa- 
ment is supposed to have been translated by 
Hereford, the New by Wyclif himself—the 
whole being completed about 1380. 

We can get excellent specimens of the lan- 
guage from 1450 to 1550, by examining the 
writings of Sir Thomas More, and Tyndale’s 
New Testament translation, printed in 1526. 








From that time until the present day, continual 
changes have been, and are being, made. The 
language would not have lived if such had not 
been the case. Words that were in use a cent- 
ury since, are now obsolete, and new words are 
being added at every fresh invention or discov- 
ery. Many words, unaltered themselves, have 
changed their meaning. Thus, “knave” once 
meant no more than lad; “ villain” was a peas- 
ant; “conceits” had nothing conceited in them ; 
“officious” referred to offices of kindness; 
“moody” pertained to a person’s mood with- 
out any gloom implied; and many others we 
will not mention. 





SHAVINGS FROM THE CAPITAL. 


BY CMARLES T. MUKRAY. 





“ SocigTy is now one polish’d horde, 
Form’d of two mighty tribes, the ores and dered.” 


OT the society of friendly and intellectual 
communion, the spur of Kindly deeds, the 
distributer of care, the only guide and 

prompter to a higher life. That of which we 
write is a distinctive feature of the National 
Capital—an artificial and highly finished struc- 
ture founded upon the scrupulous nobility of 
office. We are very proud of our distinctive 
features ; Congress, the “old families,” news- 
paper row, and our society aforesaid, not to be 
numbered among the least. We brag on our 
society for furnishing more of the immaterial 
for the money than any short of imperial or re- 
publicar Paris. There are differences, to be sure, 
in our social belief, inasmuch as we substitute the 
dignity of place for the family tree—a very sat- 
isfactory arrangement under the circumstances. 
In order to carry it out, we find it necessary to 
keep our “old families”—those who can dis- 
cover an official record for two or three genera- 
tions, like the Blairs—under a little restraint. 


To put an old family of this kind alongside of _ 


a brand-new member of Congress, would, un- 
questionably, be an odious comparison. The old 
family would draw himself into his aristocratic 
shell, and the new family would shrink into the 
dimensions of a gimlet-hole. So it requires a 
diplomatic head to invite a dinner-party. It is 
a responsibility to be shirked only by sending, 
with the invitation, a list of persons invited, a 
diagram of the table, showing the positions as- 
signed, and. the relative neighborhood of the 
host and choice eatables. Then, if the old 
family is nt satisfied, he is at liberty to R. S. 
V. P., and run over his list for a better chance. 
From the fact that his social importance is rarely 
estimated «t his own figures, the old family 
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usually dines at home. Indeed, we have a few 
old families who do not recognize society in this 
country atall. But the pigs their grandfather’s 
slaughtered were long ago eaten up, the shoes 
their fathers’ pegged have long since pegged 
out, and the carpenter and blacksmith shops 
where they served apprenticeships have passed 
into other hands; consequently, they are quite 
justifiable in being high-toned and exclusive, 
Their absence relieves the social mind of the 
serious complications of precedence. 

Enough of generalities. Come with me into 
a corner where society is at home. It is a 
grand reception. The receiver is cabinet-officer ; 
the received the fashionable world, ex-officio, 
whom the minister has designated by card. The 
fashionable world always lives in the West 
End. It may be in the eastern section of the 
city, or in the northern part; if it hold any por- 
tion of the fashionable world, it is undoubtedly 
the West End. If the fashionable world should 
ever get lost, instead of being identified by 
means of the faditional mole or strawberry, 
the presence of W. E. in grapevine monogram, 
on any part of the person, would immediately 
restore the same to the bosom and within the 
range of the card-case of admiring friends. 
But, fortunately, the fashionable world never 
gets lost, although being perpetually found. It 
is like a corporation—soulless, yet immortal. 
Here it was hundreds of years ago—thousands ; 
and here it is now,in the West End. We goto 
look upon it just as we should have looked in 
upon old Dives some eighteen hundred years 
ago. Dives was probably a member of the cab- 
inet, lived in the West End, and his door-keeper 
kept every body out who was not a member of 
Congress, or had n’t a special invitation. Pro- 
vided with the latter, and a “ claw-hammer ” 
coat, we approach a brilliantly illuminated man- 
sion with a solemnity calculated to harmonize 
with such an occasion. The sidewalk is thronged 
with fresh arrivals and footmen, and the street 
is gorged with carriages. Altogether, it would 
appear as if that particular section had attempted 
to swallow the West End, and got choked in 
the operation. There are little crowds of loun- 
gers, composed of curious newsboys and wait- 
ers, and afew str angers ; and the policemen, who 
are making a feint of clearing the way, address 
the former with “Stand back, gentlemen,” and 
look very hard at the latter when adding, “ They 
ought to be ashamed of themselves” for being 
in the way—as indeed they appear to be upon 
this reminder, and make off with indignation. 
And there is a glorious confusion of sounds, 
such as we love to hear at a respectable fire ; 
of drivers dashing forward to cut each other 





out of the first use of the step ; of footmen calli 
ing for “ General Fitz-Smith’s carriage ;” of ex: 
cited interchanges of language not found in the 
dictionary, between rival coachmen; of little 
squibs of laughter of that extremely exotic and 
highly cultivated nature which comes from good 
society. It is something after nine o’clock, ag 
near as a street-lamp can reveal the hour, when 
the West-Ender goes forth to see, enjoy, and 
conquer. It is the hour when the common 
mold should be in bed, and the danger of per- 
sonal contact lessened. Yet, above these are 
the old families, some of whom, having already 
paid their respects in a stiffly aristocratic way, 
are stealing homeward to avoid the parvenues, 
Within are footmen, here and there—at the door, 
in the hall, and at the stair—all looking sleek 
and shining and well-fed ; all in full dress toilet, 
more elegant than half the other West-Enders 
present. It is warth an evening’s sacrifice of 
comfort to see them usher in the guests. 

“This way, Colonel—fust floah to the right— 
General, good evening, sah—ladies to the left,” 
says a supple-backed darkey, in white choker 
and kids, without putting himself to the incon- 
venience of breathing. The multiplicity of ti- 
tles is rather staggering to plain republicans; 
but remember, we are only coming to be stag- 
gered. “My lord” of the legation, barons, 
counts, colonels, generals, senators, governors, 
in endless iteration. 

“Where do you put the common people ?” we 
ask, confidentially. He is shocked. 

“ No common folks heah to-night, sah !” 

“But where do the privates go?” we inquire, 
somewhat shocked in turn at this unexpected 
publicity, but still innocent of the intention to 
be mistaken for a West-Ender. 

“What!” says he, his black skin fairly as- 
suming a sweet-cake hue—“ who ?” 

“Why, you say colonels and generals and 
governors, etc., to the right—now which way 
privates ?” 

An inward light dawns upon him, and plays 
from a double row of teeth in a grin of knowing 
appreciation. 

“He, he! very good, Colonel—he, he !—very 
good joke, indeed—frivates, he, he!” And 
we walk up-stairs with the brevet of colonel, 
although our highest ambition in the army was 
to be a corporal, and the greatest military honor 
attained was blacking the captain’s boots. We 
think there are present a few other colonels, 
who, by a comparison of the Army Register, 
would be reducible to a like rank. Though 
born of poor but respectable parents, we had 
supposed that a highly cultivated and discern- 
ing society would look through a pigeon-tailed 
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coat, and the general conformity of dress, and, 
not observing the magic monogram W. E., ex- 
tend what is familiarly termed the cold-shoulder. 
Yet it may be that society, meeting us in the 
door-way without rank or title, has bestowed 
upon us the prefix of colonel, out of respect for 
its own tender feelings. Be that as it may, 
though we shall always hold that society is in 
honor bound to remove such burdens after the 
exigency has disappeared,’ we have suffered 
under the infliction to this day. 

In the dressing-room devoted to gentlemen 
are little squads of colonels standing by, im- 
patiently awaiting a turn at the general hair- 
brush and back-hair glass; while other little 
squads of generals are raising their complex- 
ions in the effort to get out of overcoats. 
There are other little squads of senators, con- 
ferring honor upon the wall by Jeaning against 
it, and contemplating their discarded wraps on 
the bed or floor respectively, with the discon- 
solate mind that comprehends the possibilities 
of a final separation. A little squad of West- 
Enders of lighter caliber—probably switch- 
enders—young nobs in white-satin-lined swal- 
low-tails, and collars very low in the neck, are 
engaged in the athletic exercise of drawing on 
as many pairs of lavender gloves, two sizes too 
small; and a miscellaneous assortment of gov- 
ernors, members of Congress, and other inci- 
dentals and accidentals of the best Government 
in the world, are in various stages of drawing- 
room finish. There is every-where visible a 
melancholy severity of feature, accompanied by 
silence, broken only in subdued whispers, as if 
it were a funeral occasion, and the assembled 
gentlemen were momentarily anticipating the 
invitation to go below and look their last upon 
the corpse. 

In the ladies’ room, across the hall, so far as 
we are permitted to view its sacred privacy 
under a senatorial ear, there is a less regard for 
the solemnity of the hour, and an apparent ab- 
sence of the terror of being addressed without 
the ceremony of an introduction. The great 
struggle here is for the mirrors. That success- 
ful, and time ceases longer to be an object of 
solicitude. Grave senators may lean against 
the wall until they grow young again with im- 
patience, yet the feminine mind will step noth- 
ing short of the fullest comprehension of details, 
the satisfactory adjustment of every fold and 
ringlet. Still, there is a kind of enjoyment here 
that contrasts favorably with the gentlemen’s 
apartment. A lively clatter of tongues keeps 
merry pace with the notes of personal prepa- 
ration, The stowing away of wraps, the chang- 
ing of shoes of calf for shoes of kid, the 





arrangement of flowers, the readjustment of 
hair, and the pacing up and down to study 
general effect, are things in which time must 
give way to importance. And when it is all 
done, and the feminine butterfly comes forth in 
full-blown smiles of satisfaction, and links her 
plump little arm in that of her natural or arti- 
ficial protector, and says she is so sorry, and is 
guite certain he must be awful tired waiting; 
and when that gentlemen, having, during the 
last half hour, exhausted every conceivable at- 
titude within the scope of a single pair of legs, 
and silently put and carried any number of re- 
solves, with the necessary whereases attached, 
never—no, mever—to do so any more, now bends 
as smilingly over, and protests, with tears in 
his honest eyes, that she was no time at all; 
in fact, that he was scarcely yet ready him- 
self,—we trust, if society is not appeased, the 
account may not be carried to another world. 

We are informed, by good authority, that it 
is a matter of ease, amounting to amusement, 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
compared with the ingenuity required for a rich 
man to get into the good kingdom. We are 
not sure but it would be quite as easy for two 
camels to squeeze through ihe eye of a needle, 
in opposite directions, at the same time, as for 
a double column of West-Enders to come down 
a three-foot stair-way, while a corresponding 
column of West-Enders was coming up. But 
there is one thing to be said for both: they are 
never tired of trying. Down at last, and hud- 
dled together at the door, awaiting turn to 
be announced, with a senator, general, or elderly 
lady on every toe, and not enough toes to go 
round, we are seasible of the increased weight 
of responsibility. There is a gay old lady, in 
low neck and short sleeves and a magnificent 
pile of powdered hair, who is close enough for 
us to be mistaken for her escort. And when 
she gives to the master of ceremonies the name 
of Murphy, in the same breath in which we 
convey our own, and that worthy ushers us 
into the crowded rooms under the happy com- 
bination of “Mr. and Mrs. Murraphy,” the 
effect is extremely gratifying. - Any apparent 
discrepancy of age is temporarily lost in the 
similarity of color. It is not overestimating 
the lobster market to opine that “Mr. and Mrs. 
Murraphy” might have been retailed at a fair 
advance on the original investment. Nor does 
it tend to allay the general amusemen! when 
Mr. and Mrs. Murraphy, having received the 
proper recognition from an appreciative hostess, 
lose no considerable time in placing themselves 
in opposite corners of the room. 

We have always deemed it a melancholy and 
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touching sight to witness a man making an 
effort to enjoy himself. And yet, in connection 
with a variety of entertainments, it is the 
greatest compliment we can pay humanity. To 
be sure, a man may smile under the tortures of 
tight boots or badly fitting shirt, may crack reas- 
onably dry jokes, and asseverate that he never 
felt better in his life, on the most impatient of 
empty stomachs; but it only illustrates a state 
of moral cultivation of which mankind is sus- 
ceptible. When -we look over the assembled 
West-Enders, and multiply this cultivated being 
by one hundred, and throw in some two hun- 
dred of the fairer, not softer sex, we have the 
aggregate enjoyment. If we take it not by the 
quantity, then there is no measurement. There 
is the honorable host, and the amiable hostess, 
surrounded by a select knot of assistants, re- 
ceiving, at the tips of her six-button-gloved 
hand. The “Hon. G. William Snipkins and 
lady” are announced, and advance, beaming with 
the emotion consequent on meeting for the first 
time since dinner. 

“ How do youdo? You are looking so well— 
so much like a girl, I hardly knew you,” says 
the amiable hostess. 

And to do her justice, the lady of the Honor- 
able G. William Snipkins, M. C., (as he wrote 
his frank on packages and garden-seeds,) did 
certainly resemble a girl in some respects—a 
ballet-girl, with a train; otherwise as ugly as 
any woman could appear at sixty. 

“Just what I was saying of you!” she repiies, 
appealing to the honorable. Though, if put 
upon our oath, we would testify that she said, 
“She’s got her paste diamonds on,” or words 
to that effect. 

“How kind of you to come, my dear Gen- 
eral !” says the amiable to the honorable. 

“ Always charmed, my dear madam.” 

“What a delightful day we’ve had!” says 
the amiable. 

“Yes, beautiful! and I have improved it by 
making forty-two calls,” remarks one of the 
assistants. 

** Not in person ?” asks the old girl, negatively. 

“ No, indeed; I sent John with forty places 
on his list, and he promised to deliver the cards, 
or kill the horses—which he did.” 

“Killed the horses!” exclaims the honorable, 
beginning to feel interested ; “bless my soul !” 

“O no; left the cards,” laughs the assist- 
ant. The honorable subsides into his former 
idiotic state. 

“It’s awful work,” says the amiable, sighing ; 
“you'll scarcely believe that I have made two 
thousand calls this season, in person; and I’m 
completely fagged out.” 





“The misfortune of being such a wirning 
and distinguished lady, my dear,” whispers the 
female Snipkins, endeavoring to get a closer 
view of the diamonds at the same time. She 
just wanted to satisfy herself, you know, 
whether every body could be so false in this 
world. 

“Your entertainments are always so charm- 
ing,” observes another; “nobody can afford to 
stay away.” The truth of which might be 
easily ascertained by a casual survey of the 
company. 

Then a pause of some seconds occurred, 
during which Mrs. General Buffington was in- 
troduced to the honorable by the amiable ; and 
the latter then proceeded to recount the prin- 
cipal points of the late conversation to the new- 
comer with great vivacity and sprightliness, 
Those within the immediate vicinity looked ad- 
miringly on, and pronounced the amiable a great 
conversationalist—as indeed she was, if rapid- 
ity of execution and compass of subjects can 
be considered chief qualifications. Mrs. Gen- 
eral Buffington was especially fascinated by 
these powers, and heard the amiable to the 
bitter end without interruption. Then, feeling 
it was incumbent on her to say something, she 
observed that it had been a fine day. 

For this forbearance, the amiable took exceed- 
ing pains to introduce Mrs. General Buffington 
to many distinguished people as a “dear, good 
creature, and sensible.” 

It is not to be hastily supposed that we are 
absolutely speil-bound under this intellectual 
shower. Were we to give in full all that may 
be heard of a similar nature in a single evening, 
we might require several numbers of the RB 
POSITORY. But it would be as interesting asa 
“ Patent-office Report,” and possibly keep the 
reader out of a due allowance of sleep. Asa 
lady present observed, “nobody could afford to 
stay away,” it was so enjoyable. Poor and 
miserable as we are, we have risked it ever 
since. Though, on this occasion, we are in- 
clined to the belief that “nobody” had the ad- 
vantage of us. We were not transfixed with 
joy. Our happiness was of that sort that is 
not expressible in words, as the man said when 
he returned from weeping over the tomb of his 
mother-in-law. When we wanted to speak to 
some other unfortunate, we were pinned in a 
corner, and when we got out of the corner we 
went drifting about, crammed in between a 
military coat and a mass of powdered hair, in 
the most helpless condition. And when we 
were deceived into darting for some open space 
and found a footing upon four or five yards of 
satin, we were scowled upon until we wished 
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we had never been born. Then, when supper 
was announced, and we were happy for the mo- 
ment in anticipated consolation, and went for- 
ward to find that there, too, “nobody could af- 
ford to stay away,” and struggled and panted 
«just to get a bit fora lady,” as the rest did, 
and, after an hour’s exercise, got in to find a 
beggarly account of empty dishes,—it was too 
much. It was then we gave way; and, gather- 
ing our mantle and Winter hat, fled the place. 





INGRABAN. 


FROM THE GERMAN: BY H. EDWARD KREHBIEL, 








CHAPTER V. 
THE ASSEMBLAGE AT THE FOREST. 

S a wild boar rushes snorting into his lair, 
when he has with difficulty avoided the 
teeth of the hounds, so Ingram bounded 

into Ravencourt. He shook Wunihild, the 
slave, who came to meet him with outstretched 
arms, from his side, and curtly answered the 
joyous greetings of his servants. With burn- 
ing eyes, longing for sleep, he threw himself 
upon his couch; but harrowing thoughts bore 
him hither and thither. Swordless and horse- 
less, like a fugitive slave, he had returned to 
the home of his ancestors. One by one, the 
past scenes again presented themselves before 
him. He saw the jeering mien of the Sorbs, 
the burning village, a woman who angrily 
turned from him, and the foreign youth before 
whom she kneeled. He clinched his fist, and 
hurled the robes of his couch from him. 

“ Are they in the village ?” he asked of Wolf- 
ram, who approached. 

“A few only were awake below, and none 
knew any thing about them. Around the hut 
of the priest, too, every thing is empty and 
quiet,” replied his man. “If they have fled, 
who knows where they will stop; and if they 
have entered a mountain, who knows when they 
will return ?” 

Ingram hurried to the door, 

“Where go you, master?” asked the man, 
clutching him with a strong hand. “ The wild 
chase, and four sleepless nights, have distracted 
your mind, and I will not suffer you to mount 
again. We have done all within human power, 
and more. We enticed the Sorbs along our 
trail; and if those who have disappeared still 
wander with their feet upon man’s earth, we 
perhaps have thereby saved them from the 
enemy. What the wild forest may have done 
to them we can not alter. Foolhardily we rode 
after the Sorbs as they returned to their homes ; 


but we found no traces of the fugitives—not 
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even on our second ride. We could not have 
ridden a madder chase, even for the heads 
of our brothers. Now our strength is gone— 
care for yourself.” 

With such words, he forced his master back 
upon the couch, and seated himself beside him, 
Again and again he told of the many paths 
they had journeyed in the forest, and of the 
great probability that the magic prayers of the 
priest had placed the wanderers out of danger, 
until Ingram’s head sunk back upon the pillow, 
and a fitful, uneasy sleep robbed him of con- 
sciousness. Not until then did he noiselessly 
enter his own apartment. 

When Ingram awoke from a confused dream, 
late in the following morning, Wolfram again 
stood at his couch. 

“Tt was wrong to awaken you, master; but 
your eyes will see incredible things if it pleases 
you to step to the door. The valley is trans- 
formed. I see many men of the neighboring 
country assembled; upon all roads warriors 
are approaching, clothed in their festival hab- 
its; and among them are women, which is cer- 
tainly an unheard-of occurrence at a council 
of the people. Pagans and Christians throng 
around the house of Memmo. Lord Gerold 
himself is come—the new count, whom the 
Lord of the Franks has sent as protector of 
the border; and with him his wife, Madame 
Berswind, the portly lady. 1 see many spears 
of chieftains, and men from all the forest vil- 
lages. In your court-yard, too, stamp the 
horses of good consorts. Your comrade Bruno 
awaits you, as also Kunibert, and others, with 
their kindred; for a great message from the 
Frankish Lord is announced, and the whole 
agitation is concerning the stranger.” 

Ingram sprang from his couch and to the 
door, where a number of honorable country 
people received him with a courteous greeting, 
and curiously viewed his perturbed appearance. 
But his attention, like that of the others, was 
drawn down to the grassy plot and stretch of 
meadow which surrounded the hut of the Chris- 
tian Memmo. He, too, saw with surprise the 
festive throng, stamping horses, armed horse- 
men, and numerous crowds of country people, 
who stood or reclined all over the fields, as at 
a great market, and whose numbers were con- 
tinually increased by the approaching caval- 
cades. He recognized the banners of several 
nobles, who had come thither with their reti- 
nues—such as were inclined to the Christian 
faith being the most numerous—as was Asulf, 
one of the first men in the land; Gundhari, too, 
Rothari’s son, the wealthy man, who moved 
busily about in the crowds. Godolav was also 
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there—a great man among those Thuringians, 
who were called Angles, because their fore- 
fathers in the olden time were descended from 
a Northern people, and had entered the land. 
Then there was the chief Albold, Albhart’s son, 
whose heritage bordered on the village plain. 
But many heathen nobles, also, walked around 
in the multitude—among them many who were 
bitter enemies of the new faith. 

“Truly,” cried Wolfram, in fresh astonish- 
ment, “our nobles show great honor to the 
stranger who has wandered among us, by seek- 
ing him here in the wretched hut, whose shingles 
have flown away upon the wind!” 

“Never did I think that there were so 
many persons living in our country who bow 
before the martyr-wood,” began Bruno, Bern- 
hard’s son; a noble-looking man from the free 
moor, whose race had been on friendly terms 
with Ingram’s house since olden times. 

“The stranger has stirred up the whole 
country with his staff, as though it were an ant- 
hill—the messengers have arrived from all paths. 
He himself had journeyed to the market at Erfs- 
ford, to the count, who was holding court there ; 
and Lord Gerold had forthwith stationed two 
of his retainers at the steward’s manor, to ride 
with the stranger, and protect him. See! the 
stranger now steps out of the house, and is 
completely changed. in apparel and bearing, 
and moves about like a great lord.” 

Winfried stepped out of the hut, clothed in 
the episcopal talar, his vestments glittering 
with silk and gold; in his hand he held the 
crooked staff; behind him came Memmo, and 
another priest. 

“There, too, is Bardo, the gray-coat, who 
sits at the table of the count. He was formerly 
an able drinker, and many a bit of horse-flesh 
have I seen him destroy at the sacrificial feast. 
To-day, the quarrelsome fellow meekly follows 
the stranger. Verily, this man knows how to 
bend many necks !” 

“Not ours!” replied Ingram, darkly, and 
turned his face from the valley. 

Kunibert, an elderly man of Ingram’s kindred, 
came up from the valley to where Ingram and 
his friends stood. 

“] find all the people infatuated,” he began, 
“You, too, Ingram, I hear, have ridden in the 
service of the strange bishop.” 

“1 rode to the Sorbs on my own affairs,” re- 
torted Ingram; “but I perceive that you are 
assembled to bow before the stranger.” 

“You do not know what causes the people 
so to honor him; he has brought Latin mes- 
sages into the country, a letter written on his 
account by the Lord of the Franks to our 





chieftains, and all the people of our country, 
Gerold, the count, has caused the letter to be 
read by his priest. The man is to remain un. 
harmed among us. The Frankish Lord declares 
him to be his ward ; and if we seek for judgment 
against him, we must lay our complaints before 
the Frankish courts, since the stranger is not 
amenable to our tribunals. All of this was con- 
tained in the letter which the priest interpreted, 
and which the count confirmed. The whole 
assemblage was astonished when it heard the 
words of the great Frank read from the skin, 
It is difficult to raise one’s head against it.” 

“ Repugnant things which enter the ear are 
thrown out by the tongue ; and when the tongue 
does not suffice, the sword is used.” 

“How shall a man contend with invisible 
powers which speak with us from afar?” re. 
turned Kunibert. “ Truly, the Christians under- 
stand many arts against which we are weak. 
They have the magic of the Latin tongue which 
few of us know. In their letter-signs they con- 
verse with each other as though they were fel- 
low-countrymen, even though they speak in 
different tongues when at home. When I was 
young, I fought in the Frank army at the Rhine, 
and afterward at the Danube ; and every-where 
I found the Latin language, and the same mys- 
tery of their letters. They send their words to 
one another over land and sea, on the skins of 
animals. With a reed they write commands, and 
the words remain fast for all time ; and if our 
will revolts against them, they point to their 
parchment, and no one can gainsay them. They 
testify by black characters what some one ut- 
tered many years before ; with them they give, 
and donate, and pass judgment as to what is 
thine and mine.” 

“Truly,” replied Ingram, “I hope that the 
oath of an honorable man stands higher than 
their black writing; and before I will give up 
what belongs to me because of a letter they 
may produce, I will fight with each of them 
within the:ring of my countrymen.” 

“The new prophets will hardly draw the 
sword, and to me their unwarlike manners are 
repugnant. If they were heroes, stronger on 
the field of battle than their opponents, a val- 
iant man might yield to them, though with re- 
luctance. But it is a disgrace to all of us that 
such honor should be given to weaponless 
strangers as the Lord of the Franks lavishes 
upon this Winfried, and I left the assembly be- 
cause my indignation overpowered me.” 

“Yet, I advise,” began Wolfram, who had 
just joined them, “that the lords descend from 
the heights; for, as I perceive, they are about 
to read new letters. Never before were so 
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many remarkable things discussed in the coun- 
cil of the forest people.” 

Despite their anger, the men stepped out into 
the open ground—Ingram, with a heavy heart; 
for the thought of meeting with Winfried was 
disagreeable to him, and he concealed himself 
as best he could in the masses. 

By the linden-tree, where the large Frank 
banner waved, Count Gerold held up a parch- 
ment, and called out over the crowd: 

“This is a letter from Rome, which the ven- 
erable Pope Gregory—who there sits in a chair 
of gold—has written and sent to the chiefs of 
the people. Let him who would hear his words, 
draw near.” 

Upon this, all thronged around the linden. 
A priest read the Latin letter, and a crier inter- 
preted the meaning in the language of the peo- 
ple, as it was read, sentence after sentence, by 
the priest. The assembly heard the words: 

“‘To the mighty men, his sons, Asulf, Godo- 
lav, Wilari, Gundhari, Albold, and all God-be- 
loved Thuringians, who are faithful Christians, 
this is sent by Pope Gregory.” 

With heads erect, and flushed cheeks, the 
chieftains, whose names had been called, ad- 
vanced in front of the others, and burly Gund- 
hari, cried aloud in his joy: 

“ Gundhari am I, and here I stand !” 

The whole assembly gazed with awe at the 
great men who were addressed from afar through 
the white parchment. Their kindred pressed 
around them, and many stretched their necks 
in order to get a look at the writing. 

The crier continued, and announced the writ- 
ten words of the Pope: 

“We have been informed of your noble 
fidelity to Christ ; for when the heathen urged 
you to sacrifice to the idols, you, firm in the 
faith, answered that you would rather die happy 
than in any manner violate the vow to Christ 
which you had taken upon you. This has filled 
us with an exalted joy, and we have returned 
befitting thanks to our God and Savior, the 
giver of all gifts. His grace will secure you 
still greater prosperity if you, with pious minds, 
seek your salvation at the holy seat of the apos- 
tles, as it becomes the sons of kings and the 
inheritors of the kingdom to seek salvation 
from the Royal Father. We have therefore 
sent to your aid our beloved brother Boniface ; 
we have consecrated him a bishop, and ap- 
pointed him as your preacher, that he may in- 
struct you in the faith. We desire and exhort 
you to join with him in every thing, so that your 
salvation may become perfect in the Lord.” 

' A reverential silence followed this announce- 
ment. Finally Asulf, who was the first in race 








and riches, a stately man, whose gray locks hung 
over his shoulders, began: 

“If it please you, permit me to see the place 
where the holy father in Rome has written my 
name.” 

Winfried took the parchment and pointed to 
the name. All pressed eagerly around. 

“Great is the honor which you have securec 
for us by this letter,” began Godolav ; “ we pray 
you, sir, read the wonderful message once more 
to ns and the people; for it is dearer to me than 
a good war-horse, or a whole herd fattening 
upon acorns in my forests.” 

Winfried again read ; the men listened, with 
hands foided, and nodded confirmingly at every 
paragraph. 

“T have always thought,” began Asulf again, 
“that the great God of the Christians, to 
whom we have sworn fidelity, carefully observes 
whether his men keep their vow and avoid 
horse-flesh ; but now I see that his powerful eye 
reaches over broad lands, since the bishop who 
sits in Rome, as the steward of the apostles, 
knows exactly how I have deported myself un- 
der my oaks. What other God can rise against 
so good a memory? For he who knows this, 
also knows of other things which I do ; and if I 
perform an act of love toward him, I am sure 
that he will reward me in this or the future life, 
as it pleases him. I desire, therefore, reverend 
father, to give you a token that I am grateful to 
the great Lord of heaven. We hear that you 
have come to build sanctuaries to our God, 
whom the heathen call the New God. To my 
heritage belongs an estate—a late clearing; 
it contains thirty acres of arable land, some 
forest pastures, and a little wood. You can see 
the manor yonder, in the valley. Take it, I 
pray you, as a gift from me to the Lord of 
heaven, so that you may found a church there, 
and place a priest in it who will intercede for 
me and all my tribe, before the great King of 
heaven, that he may henceforth retain us in his 
gracious remembrance.” 

“Lord Asulf has spoken like a wise man who 
cares for his own welfare,” cried Albold, “and 
we all know that he is of noble birth. But, 
nevertheless, I do not think that he should be 
privileged over all others of his countrymen, 
and that he alone should be permitted to main- 
tain a church, and a shorn man who will plead 
for him. I, too, offer an acre near by, and I 
hope that the gifts which we others offer will 
appear deserving in the eyes of the Holy One 
in heaven.” 

“T will do the same!” cried two or three 
voices; and the profferings of Church lands 
rapidly followed each other. 
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“ What you offer to the Lord,” said Winfried, 
from the altar steps, “like princes who strive 
for the favor of the royal father, I accept in the 
name of the Lord of heaven, that it may result 
in honor and salvation to yourselves and your 
races; come forward, and, kneeling in his 
presence, confirm your gifis upon my hand, 
and in the presence of the count and the 
assemblage, so that every thing may be made 
firm by your vows.” 

The men kneeled before the altar, and took 
the vow. 

Until now the heathen had stood aside, and 
scornfully laughed at the ready dispensers of 
land. But after a third letter from Rome had 
been read, addressed to the whole people of 
Thuringia, which also concerned them, they 
felt it to be an honor that the great bishop in 
Rome spoke to them as confidingly as though 
they were old acquaintances; and the well- 
meaning address restrained the outburst of 
their animosity. 

From the count’s banner, the Christians, 
led by Winfried and the priests, marched in a 
long procession to the altar, which had been 
erected in the shade of the trees. The heathen 
hung back, and from a distance heard the 
prayers and solemn hymns of the priests. 
Then Winfried mounted the steps of the altar, 
and spoke to the assembly of the message of 
salvation ; ‘that the great King of heaven ‘had 
sent his Son upon man’s earth to save all from 
evil and sin, and to unite them by holy baptism 
and vows into a great society, that they might 
find happiness and salvation here; and, after 
this life, dwell in the celestial abodes of the 
Christians, as blessed companions of the God 
of heaven. And he announced the high com- 
mands, in accordance with which every Chris- 
tian should live, in order that the Master should 
look upon him as his faithful servant. The 
voice of the preacher rung out upon the air, 
and penetrated deeply into the souls of those 
who heard it. The heathen, too, listened at- 
tentively. Never had the men heard so sage a 
speech upon heaven and earth coming from a 
breast which heaved with emotion, and they 
felt the words to be heart-stirring. When he 
had ended, and the Christians all kneeled down 
to receive his blessing, all was still among the 
heathen, and no jeers or laughter sounded dis- 
cordantly during the solemn exercise. Even 
the most daring was awed by the presence 
of the nobles, and, perhaps, still more by the 
count’s horsemen, who, armed with their spears, 
formed a large circle around the tree. 

After the services, the Christian chieftains 
and the people reverentially closed around 





Winfried. They sought to gain a friendly word 
from him, to grasp him by the hand, or at least 
to touch the hem of his robes. Like a prince 
to his faithful adherents, he spoke to each 
singly, listened to their petitions, and had a 
kind and comforting word for each. Lord 
Gerold congratulated him, 

“Every thing has prospered well with you to- 
day. I, too, hope much good from your arrival ; 
for my people will more willingly pay me tribute 
if you exhort them; and I trust that, so soon 
as you bless their weapons, they will deal more 
powerful blows to the Sclaves than heretofore.” 

Another chieftain began: 

“We would gladly know your opinion of the 
sacrificial feasts of the heathen, in order that 
we may deport ourselves as becomes Christians ; 
for right jovial is the feast upon the green- 
sward, and many of us would not like to miss 
it. But I never eat of the horse-flesh without 
first having made the sign of the cross over my 
plate, so that the heathen food may not prove 
offensive to the Christian God.” 

And the chieftain Wilari, whose name was 
mentioned in the Roman letter, touched the 
bishop upon the shoulder, and said, in con- 
fidence : 

“I am not the man to envy another his 
honor, the more especially since I too enjoy a 
good share; but we were all surprised that 
Hero Gundhari should have been mentioned 
in the letter of the Roman Father; for he has 
often stood at the sacrificial stone, and danced 
in the Easter dance; but when he resisted he 
was vengeful, in consequence of the strong 
mead he had dipped. And when the neighbors 
took hold of him to drag him away, he became 
angry, and drew his sword, and swore that he 
would be the enemy of any man who dared to 
drive him from his seat. Whether he did so 
out of fidelity to the Christian religion, you may 
judge; for, soon after, he began to sing of- 
fensively, struck the table violently with his 
fist, and fell asleep.” 

“If he once resisted while intoxicated, he 
will also be likely to do so when sober,” said 
Winfried, and turned to the count: 

“TI have observed the Thuringian Ingram, 
of Ravencourt, in the distance. Several days 
ago I sent him to the Sorb Ratiz, to ransom 
captive women and children with the property 
of my Lord. I fear that something has gone 
amiss that he keeps himself aloof. If it please 
you, let him be called, so that he may report.” 

“T understand that the man has a good rep- 
utation,” said the count. “If he comes from 
the Sorbs, his message will be valuable to others 
besides the Christians.” And he commanded 
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the herald: “Invite the chieftains and sages to 
a council in the court of Lady Hildegard, and 
summon Ingram to appear before the bishop.” 

The nobles escorted the bishop into the 
house of the steward, and shortly afterward 
Ingram was led into the circle which had 
gathered around the hearth. His cheek was 
pale and his brow clouded, as he stepped among 
the first men of his people. Silently he greeted 
the assembly, and carefully avoided the eye of 
the bishop; but the count silently pointed to 
Winfried. 

“Where is Gottfried? Where are the chil- 
dren?” inquired he, with an emotion he was 
unable to conceal. 

“TI do not know,” answered Ingram, shortly. 

“And yet you stand before me unharmed !” 
cried the bishop. 

“Your messenger ransomed the women and 
children with your silver. He succeeded in 
every thing with Ratiz. Early in the morning, 
five days ago, they left the camp of Ratiz. Wolf- 
ram, my servant, accompanied them till they 
neared the Sorb stream. 1 found their trail oa 
the next day this side of the Black-water ; but 
them I could not find.” 

Winfried turned away, ina violent struggle to 
restrain his anger and pain, in humble resig- 
nation; but his countenance was stern when 
he again turned to Ingram. 

“ 1 have often heard that it becomes a warrior 
to remain by the side of his companion in the 
hour of danger.” 

“’T was not I who sought your messenger as 
my companion—you imposed him upon me. 
He was led by his God; I, by the fate ordained 
for me by the God of my people.” 

“And yet fame says of you that you would 
not leave a companion in the wilderness without 
necessity. If it please you, tell me what sep- 
arated you from him.” 

Ingram’s glance fell to the ground. “I can 
not hide it; for it will, nevertheless, become 
bruited about among my people. I lay a cap- 
tive in the power of Ratiz. The dice were 
against me, and I lost my freedom in the 
game.” 

There was an uneasy movement in the as- 
sembly, and many arose from their seats. 

“It was very inconsiderate in you to venture 
a good sword of Thuringia upon a throw of the 
Sorb die,” said the count. “I hope you ob- 
tained a moderate ransom.” 

“The dogs broke faith with me,” exclaimed 
Ingram. “They refused the ransom, and 
doomed me to the sacrificial stone and the 
knife of the priest. But I escaped the follow- 
ing night, while behind me the flames reached 





toward the heavens. The camp of Ratiz is 
burned to the ground !” 

A loud shout of astonishment and approval 
went up from the assembly. Lord Gerold 
hastily arose, and approached Ingram. 

“Man,” cried he, “you announce with cold 
words what may possibly make your people a 
hot Summer's work. But I have not been sent 
into this country by my sovereign, Lord Charles, 
to suffer the hoofs and claws of your herds to 
be again driven eastward ; and you have bought 
a good message to my sword—whether to your- 
self, your countrymen may decide. Did you 
ignite the robber’s nest?” 

“Godes did it—a servant of the Sorbs—who 
gave us the horses for our flight. To-day I sent 
him northward into the country of the Saxons, 
on one of my steeds, in order that he might 
escape the vengeance of the Sorbs.” 

“You have acted like a wayward youth,” said 
the count, “and in your own affair have given 
a cause for war against your own people. I am 
surprised that Ratiz still keeps the peace, and 
even asks escort for his envoys, who are already 
waiting on the border. Have you any other in- 
formation, Ingram, that concerns us ?”’ 

“ None save that which concerns myself, my 
Lord. I stand surrounded by nobles and vener- 
able men—I can not live disgraced. You have 
heard that yon Christian’s charges against me 
of having been unfaithful to his companion are 
unjust. But I will say for his messenger, whom 
they call Gottfried, that he acted toward me as 
a faithful companion, although I did not ask his 
good-will; for he offered his own head to the 
Sorbs for mine, and would have remained in my 
stead, if the Sorbs and myself had accepted his 
offer. And for this reason I regretted that I 
did not find him in the wilderness, though I 
sought him with my companions for three days. 
This I tel! to you that you may know it—not to 
the bishop, who thinks ill of me.” 

When Ingram spoke thus defiantly of the 
bishop, there was a murmur among the Chris- 
tians, and an approving rattle of weapons 
among the heathen. Ingram continued: 

“But I am oppressed with a greater anxiety, 
concerning which I would ask you. I escaped 
from Ratiz because his acts were contrary to 
the agreement; but I left my bonds without a 
ransom, and the Sorbs will denoutice me as a 
runaway servant. This oppresses my heart.” 
He stamped excitedly upon the ground. “I 
want to know whether my countrymen so regard 
me, and whether they will audibly or silently 
give assent, if an enemy in the country shall 
hurl such a jeer at me. And if for this reason 
you think lowly of me, I will at once saddle my 
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horse, leave the country, and ride until I meet 
Ratiz and his horde, and there seek an honor- 
able exit from my body.” 

Deep silence followed his words. Finally 
Asulf, the oldest of the assembled nobles, 
began : 

“If it is as you say, if the Sorbs had prom- 
ised to fix your ransom—and then condemned 
you to the sacrificial knife—no honorable man 
can denounce you for cutting their withes as 
soon as you could. But your wild deed in 
gaming away your horse, sword, and freedom, 
will weigh heavily upon your future life. You 
alone must bear it—none can take the burden 
from you. Some will look upon it as a pleasing 
adventure, since you regained your freedom; 
but many will consider it a wound inflicted 
upon the memory of your ancestors. Act in 
the future, hero, so that your countrymen may 
boast of your valiant deeds.” 

The Christians agreed with the chief; and 
the heathen offered no objections, maintaining 
a sullen silence. 

Again all sounds became hushed, and Win- 
fried began : 

“It is not my office to decide upon the tem- 
poral praise of a warrior; that belongs to you 
chieftains of the people. Only one thing will I 
Say unto you. Loving and merciful is the God 
whom I serve; and he judges not only the acts 
of men, but even their thoughts. The Lord of 
heaven judges many rash acts in mercy, be- 
cause he sees the thoughts of men’s hearts. If 
it please you, nobles and wise men, ask the 
warrior why he so rashly threw the dice with 
the Sorbs.” 

“You hear the question, Ingram,” said the 
count. “If you will give answer, speak.” 

Pride and aversion to the priest contended 
in the breast of Ingram with the wish to say 
that which would have justified him in the eyes 
of his countrymen; but pride gained the mas- 
tery. The perspiration came out upon his brow 
as he answered, “I will not.” 

Then rose Kunibert, and cried out: 

“Since Hero Ingram is silent, I will tell you 
what I heard from his servant Wolfram. It 
was concerning Walburg, the Frank maiden, 
the daughter of his friend, whom the Sorbs 
slew, that he ventured upon the game. The 
Sorb had designed her for his hut, and refused 
to liberate her on any other condition.” 

A low murmur of approbation ran through 
the assembly, and the clouded countenance 
brightened up. “If it was for a woman, the 
daughter of your friend, the maidens will think 
none the worse of you,” said the count, smiling. 
“But do not, I advise you, saddle your horse 





like a desperate man. Wait until the time 
arrives when, in the ranks of my troops, you 
may have a reckoning with Ratiz.” 

He motioned him permission to depart, and 
Ingram silently left the manor of the steward. 
Behind him sounded the buzz of earnest talk. 





ABOUT NOVEL-READING. 





BY REV B. F. PRICE. 


T seems that our religious periodicals are 
“down” on novel-reading ; at least, we now 
and then see a pretty severe stricture on 

the subject, in which the novel is denounced in 
terms not a little severe. We hope the reader 
will not proscribe us for saying that we are not 
among those who join in this hue and cry; and 
yet we would not like to be considered an apol- 
ogist of fictitious literature. 

Some time ago, in conversation with a clergy- 
man, we made the mutual discovery that we were 
both occasional readers of fiction; and the con- 
clusion we reached was, that the effect was 
beneficial. Asa justification of the practice on 
our own part, we remarked that the predom- 
inance of fictitious works at this time seemed 
to be providential; that the question was one 
that might be contemplated from a philosoph- 
ical point of view. The present age is one of 
books and of labor; we live in a generation of 
readers and workers. The activities of the age 
are of such a character as to tax the brain in a 
way to render the relaxation furnished by read- 
ing fiction a kind of necessity. Without it, the 
mental and physical decrepitude would be im- 
mense. ,The strain upon the nerve and mustle 
of soul and body is so incessant, but for the 
respite that is found in light reading, the mind 
would be consumed by its own cares, or crushed 
by its own momentum. The secular press, 
teeming, as it does, weekly and daily, with varied 
details from matter-of-fact life, may serve to di- 
vert the attention and give amusement and in- 
formation ; but it is in the department of fiction 
that the greatest relief is found. Here the mind 
may pursue thought without weariness, and, un- 
der the spell of romance, forgets its cares, and 
becomes “disburdened of its load.” We do 
not subscribe to the saying, that the “end jus- 
tifies the means ;” but in the absence of a Divine 
law on the subject, we think the case is one that 
has a law to itself: “for wisdom is justified of 
her children.” 

Fiction may be resorted to by workers and 
thinkers as an intellectual pastime—unbending 
the mind for a while, that it may go back to its 
tasks with greater zest. Toconfine one’s reading 
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to works of fiction would be as pernicious as 
to make sweetmeats the constant diet. We 
read them as we eat ice-cream. We do not look 
upon this delicacy as food; but it is very re- 
freshing to turn to it after the more solid course. 
But as strong meat is not suited to certain na- 
tures, and some other diet must be provided 
for them, so light reading is the only intellectual 
aliment that some minds can digest. But, after 
all, what shall we say of the authors of fiction? 
Unquestionably, there would be nothing to com- 
plain of in the way of novel-reading if there 
were no novel-writers; the two mutually ne- 
cessitate each other. And how could the case 
be met, of those who have neither taste nor ca- 
pacity for the perusal of more substantial works, 
if somebody did not furnish the lighter ones? 
And here the question arises, Is it not better 
that persons should read fiction than not tu read 
at all? And it is a fact, account for it as you 
will, that many individuals can only be induced 
to read that which gives them amusement with- 
out taxing their powers of thought; would it 
therefore be a remedy todo away with the works 
that suit the inclinations or caliber of such 
readers? But may it not be said that there is 
scarcely a production, however light, but contains 
something substantial? And may not reading 
the lighter works create the habit and taste for 
reading ? and then when nothing else is at hand, 
heavier works will at least receive a casual pe- 
rusal. And here we meet with a stubborn fact. 
Light reading is in the market, and actually 
leads the trade; and to talk of excluding it, or 
of issuing a proscription against it, would seem 
like “beating the air.” And here our philoso- 
phy is in place. Why should this be the case, 
seeing ours is the most enlightened age of hu- 
man history, not simply in the department of 
letters, but also in the sphere of evangelism? 
And here a fact of another kind arrests our at- 
tention ; we think it will be admitted, as a gen- 
eral thing, that the novels of the day are more 
or less in the interest of religion. The “relig- 
ious novel” is not an unusual title; hence, as 
God makes the “wrath of man to praise him,” 
so he uses the folly of man as an instrument of 
Divine wisdom. In this light, the subject as- 
sumes no little interest. Most people seem to 
be convinced that the matter is one that should 
receive serious consideration. With all the 
apologies and palliations we can give it, it should 
be regarded in the light of an evé/. Some rem- 
edies, therefore, are evils in.disguise. The use 
of medicine is occasioned by sickness. So far 
as the habits of the age are concerned, time 
will modify them; for things new as well as old 
follow in its train. 





The proper course, we judge, to deal with 
this subject is to seek to moderate the taste 
and habits that give prominence to the novel ; 
to bring before the reading public by means of 
the press and the pulpit, and by word power in 
the social walks of life, such works as belong to 
a higher order of literature, and thus break the 
spell of the charmer by the strains of a nobler 
bard. The wholesale denunciation of works of 
fiction will not produce the desired result ; for it 
must be admitted that there are some excellent 
productions of the kind, and many wise and good 
people are among their habitual readers. We 
think an error is committed by the religious 
press in this matter. It assumes antagonism 
to the novel, and professes in its aims to sup- 
plant and overthrow it; but does it meet the 
case by the substitutes it gives? Does it not 
supply us fiction too? And what % the charac- 
ter of that which it is wont to dignify as litera- 
ture, and canonize as “religious literature?” Is 
it not too often tame and flippant ?—style and 
thought and morale all defective? 

Our higher periodicals seem to have a stereo- 
typed line of literature, as if all their readers 
were of one class of mind, and would be en- 
tirely and intensely interested in what suited 
the taste of their respective editors—or that it 
was a thing desirable and practicable to bring 
all their readers into one literary mold. In our 
opinion, the reading public resembles more a 
swarm of bees than it does a fossil; it is alive 
and on the wing; it is seeking honey, and ran- 
sacks garden, orchard, and field; it visits the 
mountain laurel, blooming amid overhanging 
rock; it seeks the vines and flowerets that drape 
and adorn our cemeteries; it wanders away to 


. the solitudes of the great forest, and even nestles 


in some carcass by the wayside. Things fresh 
with young life and modern enterprise, and tro- 
phies of the renowned and antiquated ages, all 
bear attractions to it, and secure its patronage. 
Many of the works furnished our Sabbath- 
schools are strikingly defective. They are fic- 
titious to all intents and purposes in one of the 
worst forms. In the attempt to avoid the ro- 
mantic, they become tame ; they are too negative. 
It would be far better, in our judgment, to super- 
sede many of them by reproductions of the 
older standards, and pre-eminently better to 
give us the Scriptures. Ten thousand volumes, 
rich and varied, could be prepared, embracing 
the leading periods and characters of Bible 
history. Things minute, as well as those of 
grander outline, could be delineated with glo- 
rious effect. O, what a collection it would 
make! It would give us truth stranger than 
fiction, and we should have romance and chivalry, 
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peasantry and palace life—art, science, and 
philosophy enough to enrich any mind and to 
electrify any soul. And if we are to have works 
of fiction, (and who shall say we shall not ?) if 
truth is to be put forth in the garb of fiction, 
(and why may it not be ?) let the fiction be terse 
and stirring—something with vim and valor, 
something from real life as it is, and what the 
true ideal of real life ought to be; something 
to make the heart throb with noble impulses, 
and to carry away our thoughts flashing in their 
flight. Is there not such a field? and is there 
not some one to explore it? Are there nota 
thousand pens equal to the task? Specimens 
of it are to be found scattered through the great 
authors cropping out from the quarries, and 
scintillations are visible in the life-words of 
thought-impassioned speakers. Let our period- 
ical literature gather chaplets from this bower, 
and borrow coin from this mint. Something is 
needful to cause the masses of our readers— 
and most of our writers too—to know the 
dignity and destiny of the race to which they 
belong, and to make them conscious of the 
majesty of their own individuality, by being 
conducted to the proper stand-point of thought. 
We have need for this purpose to climb another 
Parnassus ; we have need to feel that the soul 
has vast resources, that within its depths is a 
reservoir, concentrated from hidden fountains, 
and springing heavenward in crystal exhala- 
tions. 

Lét the light reading of the day, then, be re- 
constructed ; combine with it the weighty and 
the thrilling. Let the multiform wants of our com- 
plex nature be provided for—for the body physics; 
for the soul metaphysics ; for the spirit, the su- 
pernatural. Let us have galvanism, psychology, 
and inspiration; put us in juxtaposition with 
the whole world, with nature, with man, and 
with God; give us more of the real than the 
artificial, and in this way develop and satisfy 
our manhood. Put us into communication with 
the laws of universal being—furnish us a chart 
and compass and telescope, that we may trav- 
erse the realm of matter and of mind. Why 
should the intellectual and moral cravings of 
the reading communities go unsupplied? Shall 
the novel be banished from our midst because, 
forsooth, it is fiction? Is fiction falsehood? Is 
it not rather truth in disguise, that it may be 
truth? The parables of the Gospel were spoken 
in this form. We do not hesitate to say, not- 
withstanding the many sensational and over- 
wrought productions that infest the market, that 
the well-written novel can be true to nature and 
to life, and as useful as many a work written 
with the insignia of science and religion. The 








world has its historians, its scientists, and its 
theologians, its writers of poetry and ethics and 
political economy ; and why should the senti- 
mental be ignored ?—that department in which 
are found the springs of feeling and of thought 
as they permeate and unfold the individual, the 
social, and the domestic sphere, and give to us, 
in graceful and graphic forms, the romance of 
humanity. Without this, the peculiarities of 
human character would remain unwritten. Why 
should any part of our nature be stultified? 
Especially, why should the tender feelings be 
pauperized? Shall the literary mongers and 
hucksters, in crying down one article of food, 
furnish in its stead lean veal and sour bread? 
It is well enough to reform the shambles; but 
we want no hoax about it. Let us have nutritious 
food, and plenty of it; give us a standing enter- 
tainment. The case demands a banquet—a ban- 
quet where all the guests may feast to their 
hearts’ content. 





ROSES. 





Roses always roses are ; 

What with roses can compare? 
Search the garden, search the bower, 
Try the charms of every flower; 
Try them by their beanteous bloom, 
Try them by their sweet perfume; 
Morning light it loveth best 

In the roses’ lap to rest, 

And the evening breezes tell 

The secret of their choice as well. 
Try them by whatever token, 

Still the same response is. spoken : 
Nature crowns the roses’ stem 
With her choicest diadem. 


Roses always roses are ; 

What with roses can compare ? 

Not the realm of flowers alone, 

But human hearts their scepter own. 
They, more than all the radiant throng, 
Can wake the poet’s soul to song ; 
They, more than all, possess the power 
To soothe and cheer life’s passing hour. 


Mark what flowers the maiden’s hand 
Gathers for her bridal band; 

What the sweetest influence shed 
Round the grateful sufferer’s bed ; 
What with holiest light illume 

The grief and darkness of the tomb. 
To every flower some charm is given, 
For each reveals the love of heaven; 
But roses so all charms combine, 
That roses rule by right divine ; 

And roses still must ever be 

The garden’s royal family. 
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Oy Foreign Hepartment, 


WE have already alluded in complimentary terms 
to the famous “ Victoria Bazaar,” of Berlin—an insti- 
tution established in that great capital with a view to 
alleviate the condition of women who need to pro- 
vide for their own support. Its present director is 
Mr. Carl Weiss, and all his experience and ingenuity 
have been put to the test of late to answer the many 
demands from deserving sufferers. He, not long ago, 
opened one of the largest halls of the city, with the 
intent to have a plain talk with those women of Ber- 
lin who need to struggle for their own support, as to 
the ways and means of securing an honorable in- 
dependence by remunerative labor. The spacious 
apartment was crowded almost to suffocation some 
time before the hour announced for the lecture, and 
mainly by those drawn by interest rather than idle 
curiosity. It was easy to perceive, from the anxious 
countenances of the women and young girls there 
assembled, that their hearts were deeply agitated with 
the purpose of the hour. ‘hey had often asked 
this significant question in tears and need, and now 
hoped to have some key to its solution, The sub- 
stance of their suffering may be told as follows : 

The social evils of society are pressing with fear- 
ful weight on Berlin. One-fifth of the marriageable 
men now avoid matrimony altogether, and, conse- 
quently, a corresponding number of women remain 
unprovided for by wedlock. The last census re- 
ported fifty-five thousand young and marriageable 
women in Berlin. Where there are three divorced 
men there are twelve divorced women, and to three 
widowers there are twelve widows. ‘The condition 
of men generally improves with age, that of women 
grows worse; the older the latter become the more 
difficult they find the task of supporting themselves. 
Out of one hundred widows in Berlin, eighty-five 
need to earn their own daily bread; and eighty per- 
cent of all the recipients of charity are widows. 
Will our lady readers please observe closely what 
a fearful record this is? And especially sad is the 
condition of the widows and orphans of the brain- 
workers of the nation—the clergy, the teachers, phy- 
sicians, artists, and civil officers. Just here the need 
is most pressing, because this class secretes itself in 
adversity on account of the mortification attending 
it. Here are thousands of women who would gladly 
work if they knew where and how to do it; but just 
here lies the bitter sting of their misery. In the 





very face of all these languishing hearts, on account 
of idle hands, looms up the other fact, that there is 
absolutely a scarcity of skilled female labor of every 
kind. The principal journals of Berlin are crowded 
with advertisements for female employment. Busi- 
ness houses and families seek for reliable and trained 
assistance in vain. The very restaurant of this Vic- 
toria Bazaar tried for years to obtain the services of a 
capable woman to control and manage the kitchen 
and the dining-room, and was at last obliged to give 
itto aman. A new Ladies’ Restaurant, just estab- 
lished, has been given over also to a man for the 
same reason. For six weeks the Bazaar advertised 
for a lady to do. some fine, white embroidery, and 
found none, though the pay offered would have secured 
good wages. Mr. Weiss traces, therefore, much of 
the suffering of these women to their own inefficiency, 
and insists that many more poor women might have 
all the employment they wanted if they were only 
capable of meeting the demands that are naturally 
made under such circumstances. Every-where we 
meet persons seeking for occupation who are really 
not able to do any thing worth being paid for. The 
pressure on female workers is to be traced, in his 
opinion, largely to their own want of skill and train- 
ing ; and therefore, in this need among the sex, his 
question, What are women to do to render them able 
to secure an independent existence? And he re- 
plies by saying that it is almost impossible to help 
the multitude of women who are too old, or are 
otherwise prevented from learning, to follow some 
useful and remunerative occupation ; but he appeals 
to the mothers and the fathers to see to it that be- 
times their daughters may be rendered independent 
of the world, in case of adversity, by learning some 
useful occupation, 

And we think it well now to linger yet a little and 
examine the causes which mainly lead to this sad 
state of things, in the opinion of Mr. Weiss, that we, 
perchance, may learn a lesson from his experience. 
He blames, in the first place, the higher schools for 
young ladies for giving them a training so little quali- 
fied to fit them to fight the battle of life, in case they 
are forced to the front, It seems that German girls 
are required to write essays about “ Napoleon’s 
thoughts at St. Helena,” and the famous “Wilhelm 
Meister” of Goethe, and forsooth even about the 
“ Unity of Dramatic Action, as illustrated in Lessing’s 
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Dramas.” Now, any scholar knows that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for young and unfledged girls to 
treat such recondite subjects with justice—the effort 
is simply ridiculous. But parents are quite as much 
to blame for it as teachers, because in insane ambi- 
tion they are ready to demand so much of their chil- 
dren, or blame the teachers for its absence. Instead 
of the pretended capability of writing essays on “ Phi- 
losophy,” or “ Comparative Mythology,” Mr. Weiss 
recommends that the young ladies be first, at least, 
well instructed in the plainer arts of reading, writing, 
calculating, and spelling correctly ; to which he would 
add skill in sewing. For he affirms that, in his many 
years’ experience in the Bazaar, the greatest number 
who apply for aid are not able to fulfill the most 
modest demands in the line of elementary culture. 
They write a miserable hand, are uncertain in or- 
thography and grammar, can not calculate a simple 
bill, or execute the plainest sewing for the daily needs 
of the household. And we must remember that this 
is in the much-vaunted Prussia; but, we may also 
not forget, mainly among the pupils of the higher 
private schools, and not those of the Government. 
There are even ladies who write novels, and call 
themselves professional translators, who have yet 
much to learn in the line of orthography and correct 
grammar. Now, if these very ladies could have the 
moral courage to go into the practical schools at pres- 
ent instituted for the benefit of just such cases, and 
take a critical training in art and letters which would 
render them efficient and useful in some practical 
occupation, they would secure to themselves a far 
more reliable existence than by their risky novel- 
writing and still more questionable translations of 
French novels. And, again, a most lamentable error 
among these ladies, educated in the so-called fashion- 
able, or, at least, higher schools, is the sad prejudice 
that it is unfitting for them, in case of need, to seek 
any other employ than that of private governess or 
authoress, ‘hey must be so careful to earn a living 
in a manner in supposed accordance with their lost 
position, that this field of occupation is fearfully over- 
crowded, and many who enter it might much better, 
for their own comfort, go into the kitchen of their 
employers. ‘Ihe moral of this whole story therefore 
is, that if women would fully qualify themselves for 
scores of occupations, now followed solely by men, 
they might command them. And we suggest that 
this lesson, so emphatically taught by the sufferings 
of the women of Berlin, might not be wholly Jost on 
this side of the water. 


THE recent elections in Germany for the Imperial 
Parliament have fairly startled the nation, in the re- 
turn of so many Socialists, who are at war with 
society and religion; and it is clear that if matters 
go on this way much longer, the balance of power 
will be in the hands of these destructive agitators. 
And one alarming feature of the case is the activity 
developed by the women, in many parts of the coun- 
try, in sustaining and furthering the candidacy of 
these men, Electioneering appeals and documents 
are openly addressed to them ; and they are in these 








besought to use their influence on husbands, fathers, 
and brothers, until the time shall come when they 
themselves may be permitted to go to the polls and 
choose their representatives, or even become such 
for their constituencies. The increase of these bane- 
ful teachings is arousing the more thoughtful ones of 
the nation to some way of enlightening the people, 
and keeping them from falling into the hands of dan- 
gerous demagogues. As a means to this end, asso- 
ciations are being formed in various parts of the 
country, with a view of spreading popular intelli- 
gence among the masses ; and these are now issuing 
an appeal to the benevolent public to give them 
means to send out traveling teachers, or people’s 
lecturers, all over the country, and especially to pro- 
vide the villages with appropriate libraries. ‘These 
are to be largely made up from the books for the 
young laid aside in wealthy families, and are to 
be gathered into collections of fifty or sixty volumes, 
and given to the village schoolmaster for a time; 
and, when well read over, are to be exchanged with 
those of neighboring villages, and thus kept in active 
use and continual circulation. The itinerant teacher 
is to be in the regular employ of the association, 
and to make it his business to be ever on the 
move, in the endeavor to stir up the rural teachers 
to a higher appreciation of their calling, by teaching 
them how to gain the attention of the people to 
listen to the simple truths of political economy, and 
any other practical knowledge, which may enable 
them to distinguish the «lemagogue from the honest 
candidate for place. A series of popular appeals, in 
pamphlet form, is now also prepared, for the purpose 
of being read to the people as lectures, in all the 
rural districts, in the hope of thus setting the truth 
acceptably before them. 


AND then the other extreme of prejudice—that 
of religious bigotry—is about as dangerous just now, 
and quite as much in need of some clarifying pro- 
cess. Witness this address to the “ Liberals of Mu- 
nich,” from the columns of the notorious “Futher- 
land,” of that city, in regard to the cholera, which 
has severely scourged that capital of late, and will 
not away. “The cholera,” says the Ultramontane 
organ, “is a visitation of God, and a punishment for 
the sins of Liberal Munich, for an apostasy from 
God to Satan, who is the father of Liberalism. 
When Munich ceases to be a Liberal city—that is, 
when it begins to seek God, in the need and misery 
of these days—when Liberal Munich resolves to be- 
come again a Christian city, then will this plague 
and visitation, this punishment of God to perverted 
men, leave our midst, and not before. When de- 
struction was announced to the city of Nineveh, all 
the inhabitants did penance in fasting and prayer— 
even the dumb beasts were obliged to go hungry— 
and God, therefore, spared the city. Let the Board 
of Health try this means, since all others fail, and 
itself use, and all Munich with it, this wholesome 
medicine, and the cholera will depart from penitent 
Munich, and God will have mercy on the city.” But 
the “Fatherland” seems to have forgotten that the 
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cholera did not even spare the most loyal and devoted | 


of its Ultramontane followers and supporters, which 
certainly makes a large gap in this argument. 


THE French ladies of the aut ton have been very 
active the past Winter in the matter of charity to 
the poor. Madame MacMahon has made the labor 
fashiunable by all sorts of delicate devices ; such as 
balls, and lotteries, and sermons ; and, indeed, every 
means, whereby all classes of the wealthy inhabitants 
have been incited to action. At many of the public 
entertainments, she and other ladies of the fashion- 
able world have been in attendance, with the col- 
lection-plates in their delicate hands, going among 
the crowds, and, with smiles and pleasant. words, 
reaping rich harvests in otherwise barren fields. 





This style of begging is done in France to a large 


| extent; and many that would otherwise have little 


to do with the matter, either can not or dare not re- 
sist the appeals of a lady of high position, spending 
hours in making her way among a dense and pro- 
miscuous mass of people, in the interest of the “holy 
cause of charity to the poor.” But the trouble about 
this so-called charitable display is the malicious 
thought, which will not be gone, that it has a less 
noble motive in reality, The wife of the President 
of France needs to conciliate all classes in the 
interest of her husband’s fortunes; and then there 
are so many who have some little favor to ask at 
court, and to whom the influence of “Madame” 
would be all-powerful! And a lusty gold-piece, ring- 
ing on her charity-plate, is so strong an argument ! 





Ast Hotes, 


Tue Ear versus THE Eye.—It is a necessity of 
our nature to represent, under some sensible form, 
things which are accessible to our intelligence, but not 
to our sight. God keeps account of all our wants. 
Under the ancient law, he had great respect for them. 
We see this in the figures of the cherubim which 
were placed above the ark, and which overshadowed 
it with their wings, as well as in similar figures which 
ornamented Solomon’s Temple in such numbers. 
With a people so inclined, as were the Jews, to fol- 
low the general inclination of all men toward idolatry, 
God found it necessary not to permit the multiplica- 
tion of images among them, without absolutely pro- 
hibiting the representation of the Divinity under some 
sensuous form. He wished, in the mean time, that 
his people should feel him near them, and that he 
should be more easily comprehended. Instead of 
these painted and sculptured, he spared no figures of 
language. He himself possesses eyes, he hears as if 
he had ears, he speaks as if with the mouth ; his arms 
are outstretched in blessing, his hands fall heavily in 
punishment. In the visions of his prophets these 
figures assume a corporeal appearance, and he shows 
himself to them as the Ancient of Days. Sacred po- 
etry contains the germs of an art which, if it had been 
lawful to be developed, would have surpassed the 
masterpieces of Greek art by as far as Moses and 
David surpassed Homer and Pindar. This that the 
Jews could not do, the Christians, their heirs, were 
destined to accomplish. Disciples of a God made 
man, for them had been taken off all the shackles 
which, under the empire of the ancient law, had 
kept art enchained. In the language of Joseph de 
Maistre, “ There beams forth from the bosom of the 
sacred books a celestial beauty, destined to eclipse 
all the best ideal creations of the Greeks.” —from 
the French of Saint Laurent. 


— The letter of C. E. Norton, in a recent number 
of Zhe Nation, is attracting much attention and elicit- 





ing much comment. Though the letter is put in a 
semi-mirthful way, yet if half of the charges there 
made about the tricks of artists be true, the profession 
is to be strongly condemned. ‘The charge is no less 
than that a thriving trade is driven in merest copies— 
or else in works slightly changed to suit the pur- 
chaser. The names of some of the sculptors who 
have given renown to America, have been implicated 
in this charge. How sadly disappointed should we 
feel should it appear that Rogers, Story, Miss Hos- 
mer, Mosher, etc., should be found engaged in this 
contemptible work! High art must not be thus 
dragged down into the market-place to expose her 
adulterated wares. 


—It may not be generally known that the Di 
Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiquities, that has 
been so finely arranged at the rooms of the Metro- 
politan Museum, at 128 West Fourteenth Street, New 
York, was secured to this country by the promptness of 
Mr. John Taylor Johnston—the British Museum and 
the Louvre being competitors for these treasures, It 
is now the personal property of Mr. Johnston, and 
therefore liable yet to be purchased and removed 
from New York or from the country. Efforts, re- 
cently put forth, seem to promise well for its reten- 
tion in New York. It would be a most sad blunder 
for the metropolis to allow this wonderful museum 
to pass from its midst into smaller towns, or to a for- 
eign country. 


— Mr. Thomas Kensett, brother of John F. Ken- 
sett, has presented to the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York, thirty-eight paintings of this noted artist ; 
and Mr. Vincent Cclyer has donated to the same in- 
stitution, three fine pictures of Thomas Cole—a se- 
ries called, “ The Cross and the World.” 


— The Abbey of St. Blaise, in the Black Forest, 
has been destroyed by fire. The Abbey church, 
which resembled St. Peter’s at Rome in many points, 
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and was remarkable for the fine ceiling in the chancel, 
the marble high altar, and the grand columns in the 
nave, was designed by Blondel. Some pieces of 
tapestry, preserved in the sacristry, were the handi- 
work of Marie Antoinette and Maria Theresa. Noth- 
ing was saved but the bells, and the shrine of the 
founder. 

— According to Galignani, Count Waldeck, the 
painter, living in Paris, has just reached the remark- 
able age of one hundred and eight years. For forty- 
eight years he has enjoyed an annual allowance of 
2,000 francs. 


— Mr. Joseph Longworth, of Cincinnati, has do- 
nated $50,000 as an endowment for an Art Depart- 
ment of Cincinnati University. 

— Dubufe’s great painting of the “ Prodigal Son” 
has been on exhibition in Chicago, and appears to 
have attracted great attention. 


— There are about two hundred professional paint- 
ers in New York, but the dealers are the only persons 
who seem to take any interest in their labors. 


— The much-talked of Wagner National Theater, 
at Baireuth, appears to be at a stand-still for want of 
funds. All the subscriptions, amounting to not more 
than $75,000, have been expended in erecting the 
building itself, and nothing therefore remains for the 
construction of the stage, the purchase of scenery, 
and the engagement of the staff of musicians and 
actors. It is estimated that $150,000 more will be 
required for this, The prospect for a complete house, 
where Wagner may experiment at pleasure, seems 
not promising. 

—Launt Thompson’s statue of Rector Pierson, 
the first President of Yale College, which is to be 
erected on the campus, near the Street Art Building, 
New Haven, is yet in his studio, but is soon to be 
cast in bronze, in Philadelphia. A duplicate copy of 
this statue is to be erected on the school-ground at 
Clinton (Old Killingnorth), near Saybrook, where 
Yale College was first established. This statue is 
the gift of Mr. Charles Morgan to Yale College, and 
also to the school at Saybrook, which he has liberally 
endowed. 


— Macmillan & Co, have issued a translation of 
that charming collection of letters, on “Goethe and 
Mendelssohn.” This work throws light upon pas- 
sages in the lives of these remarkable men, and 
abounds in incidents of most bewitching interest, 
One principle, relating to the science of musical com- 
position, enunciated by Mendelssohn, is of still wider 
application, He had been criticised for indulging too 
sparingly in the use of “the brass ” in his orchestra- 
tion. He replies: “If I proceed slowly in compos- 
ing St. Paul, it is at least without the use of trom- 
bones, and I flatter myself to have been as moderate 
in the use of brass as any enemy of the Birmingham 
industry could desire; for, out of twelve choruses 
in the first part, there are but two with the brass band, 
and the beginning chorus is even without trumpets. 
Are you not satisfied with this? And am I not likely 
to become a writer whose dreams may be undisturbed 








by the ghosts of drummers and trumpeters arising 
and showing their wounds, and saying, ‘Remember 
how we got them!’ At least, I am firmly convinced 
that if the idea of the thing wants power, all the 
trombones of Great Britain and Ireland are not able 
to supply it, and only serve to make the weakness of 
the idea more conspicuous.” 


— The British Quarterly thus summarizes the late 
book of J. G. Clay, “The Virgin Mary and the Tradi- 
tions of Painters :” “Mr. Clay has written a history 
of the picture-doctrine of the Virgin Mary. . . . 
He maintains that no festival, in which the name of 
the Virgin was specially mentioned, was instituted 
before the end of the fifth century; that in the early 
period of Christian art, no distinction was made be- 
tween her and other saints; that the Virgin, as an 
Orante, was later than the martyrs and saints in her 
appearance in sacred art; that the adoration of the 
Magi was not an early subject of Roman art, nor 
was it represented for the sake of the Virgin Mary; 
that the Virgin in early art has no aureole, especially 
in the Maggiore picture of the Annunciation ; that 
there is no indication of the doctrine that she may 
be worshiped for her own sake, and that she wields 
authority in the name of her Son; that no Virgin 
worship was taught by thé Council of Ephesus.” 


—The world is certainly becoming more liberal. 
Dean Stanley’s consent to the erection of a memo- 
rial to John and Charles Wesley in Westminster 
Abbey argues a rare sense of fitness and propriety. 
More and more is the indebtedness of Britain to 
these men acknowledged by her justest thinkers. 
Adams Acton, the sculptor, promises the memorial 
by the end of July. 


— Correspondents of the New York press speak 
in most disparaging terms of the recent exhibition 
of models for the Farragut monument. One writer, 
with unusual sharpness, declares these a collection of 
‘*plaster and mud monstrosities,” among which there 
was displayed “hardly taste enough to select a good 
sign for a tobacco-shop.” We hope, however, that 
Mrs, Farragut, Secretary Robeson, and General Sher- 
man will not be imposed upon by these shams, and 
that a monument worthy of the illustrious man may 
yet be erected. 


— We notice a most cheering improvement in the 
method of selecting an artist and a model for the 
statue of General Thomas for the National Capitol, at 
Washington. Instead of a Congressional committee 
to superintend and select, the selection of the model 
is intrusted to a committee of cultured and artistic 
gentlemen who have a fine appreciation of art, and 
of its application to the subject in hand. 


— For some time past, fears have been entertained 
that the masterpieces of Rubens, in the Antwerp 
Cathedral, had been damaged by the dampness of 
the room; but a commission appointed to investi- 
gate the matter, has recently reported that the paint- 
ings have not been materially injured. The question 
of the ownership was also discussed and decided. 
The two claimants to these pictures have been the 
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Cathedral and the Belgian authorities. The decision 
being in favor of the Government, measures are be- 
ing taken to remove the works to the Museum of 
Antwerp, where are found so many other splendid 
products of the genius of Rubens. It is not won- 
derful that this interest attaches to these works; for 
“The Elevation of the Cross,” and “The Descent 
from the Cross,” probably vastly transcend in true 
spiritual power all the other productions of this pro- 
lific genius, 


— Cincinnati enjoys a most enviable reputation for 
the superior taste and judgment of her men of 
wealth. It is confidently asserted that, outside of 
Boston and New York, no city of the Union owns 
so many superior works of modern artists. It is 
most honorable to Cincinnati that poor imitations of 
the “old masters” or inferior works of art find there 
a poor market, 


— Among the twenty-seven pictures purchased for 
the Berlin National Picture Gallery by the 200,000 
thalers appropriated by the Government, is a paint- 
ing by Lucas Signorella, the forerunner of Michael 
Angelo. The purchase was made at Florence, and 
is said to be the only extant example of this artist in 
a profane subject on canvas. 


— We notice that Boehm’s statue of John Bunyan, 
to which attention has before been called, has been 
finished. It is the gift of the Duke of Bedford to 
that town where the “ Baptist tinker” so long was 
imprisoned. ‘The pedestal, rising seven feet in height, 
is ornamented with four bas-reliefs from subjects of 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

—John Pye, the eminent English engraver of 
landscapes, is dead. He delighted especially in the 
reproduction of the works of Turner. Pye used to 
tell with great zest a story of Turner, which illus- 
trates the painter’s strong love of allegorical inci- 
dent. ‘The engraver was struck with the unusual 
size of some geese which a girl was driving in the 
foreground of a certain picture, and called the paint- 
er’s attention to the fact: 

“ Are not these very large geese, Mr. Turner ?” 

“* Geese ?” growled Turner, “I see no geese.” 

“No geese, sir? What are these?” 

“Don’t you see, sir? don’t you see? These are 
Ignorance, Priestcraft, and Superstition, which Wyc- 
lif came to drive out. And that,” he went on to say, 
pointing to an irradiation of the sky behind the par- 
sonage, “‘I suppose you think that is the sun! No, 
no; that is the light of truth and true religion which 





rose when the Reformer came into the world.” 
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SUMMARY OF SPANISH HISTORY FOR MARCH.— 
12th, Marshal Serrano assumed the supreme com- 
mand of forces operating against the Carlists in the 
north of Spain.—16th, Marshal Serrano, with an army 
of 30,000 men and go pieces of artillery, came face 
to face with the Carlist force 35,000 strong.—21st, 
The Carlists captured an outlying fort at Bilbao. 
Forty men belonging to the garrison were taken pris- 
oners. The bombardment of the city continues, The 
decree was promulgated establishing a national bank, 
granting it the monopoly of the issue of bank-notes, 
and compulsorily incorporating with it all other 
banks in the country. In return, the new bank agrees 
to advance to the Government 125,000,000 pesetas.— 
24th, The Carlists threw incendiary shells into Bilbao 
with terrible effect, setting whole streets on fire.— 
26th, The Carlists, under General Seballs, routed a 
force of Republicans under Colonel Rouille, at Tor- 
dera, It is said the Republicans lost-three hundred 
killed. Marshal Serrano renewed the attack on the 
Carlists at Bilbao, at five o’clock in the morning. His 
troops drove back the enemy at the point of the bay- 
onet, and took several villages before in possession 
of the Carlists. ‘lhe losses in killed and wounded 
of the national troops were one hundred and eighty- 
eight. The battle lasted thirteen hours.—29th, The 
Carlist forces in Valencia, under command of Santes, 
were defeated by the Government troops, with a loss 
of eighty killed and two hundred taken prisoners. In 
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the last engagement before Bilbao, General Primo 
De Rivero was severely, and General Loma slightly 
wounded.—April 3d, On account of a revolt which 
has broken out in Bilbao, only about half the army 
of the Carlists were engaged in the recent battles. 
Four hundred and ten officers and men deserted 
General Santes’ command, and came into the Repub- 
lican lines. 


— The Ashantee war was brought to a successful 
termination in the latter part of February. Three of 
the six kings tributary to King Koffee gave in. their 
submission to the British supremacy. The King of 
the Ashantees finally surrendered himself into the 
hands of the British troops, and was a prisoner at 
General Wolseley’s head-quarters. He agreed to 
pay the British fifty thousand ounces in gold, and to 
relinquish his coast possessions, to open a road 
from Coomassie to the river Prah, to prohibit hu- 
man sacrifices, and to keep the peace. The troops 
from the Gold Coast arrived home at London on 
March 2oth, and were met with an ovation. There 
was an immense crowd in Windsor Park, March 3oth, 
to witness the review of the troops composing the 
Ashantee Expedition. General Wolseley was in com- 
mand. ‘The review took place in the presence of the 
queen, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cambridge, and 
Prince Arthur. ‘The weather was fine. The review 





was witnessed by immense crowds, In the presence 
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of the force, the queen, assisted by the Princess of 
Wales and the Duchess of Edinburgh, made Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley a Knight Commander of the Order of 
Bath, and conferred on Lord Gifford the Victoria 
Cross. The troops repeatedly cheered the queen, 
the members of the royal family, and General Wolse- 
ley. In the House of Lords the Duke of Richmond, 
and in the House of Commons Disraeli, moved a 
vote of thanks to General Wolseley and the officers 
and men of the expedition, supporting the motion 
with laudatory speeches, The vote was unanimously 
adopted, with cheers. The House of Commons has 
made an appropriation of $4,000,000 for the Ashantee 
expenses. 

— The German Reichstag has defeated the Gov- 
ernment proposition fixing the strength of the army 
on an effective peace footing, at 401,659 men. The 
National Liberals propose to fix the minimum 
strength of the army at 360,000, 


— The Indian Government, it is said, will be 
obliged to maintain 3,000,000 of people for the next 
three months, on account of the famine. 


— Since the death of Ali Pasha, in the latter part 
of 1871, there have been six grand viziers in succes- 
sion in Turkey. The present one, Hussein Avrio 
Pasha, is said to be the best general officer in the 
Ottoman service. He was minister of war under 
the last Administration, and instituted the reform in 
the army. 


— A dispatch of March 31st brought the news that 
Henri Rochefort and his companions escaped from 
New Caledonia in a small open boat. They had been 
three days at sea, when they were picked up by a 
British sailing-vessel, and brought to an Australian 
port. 

— Prince Kalokana is the new king elect of the 
Sandwich Islands. There was a serious riot threat- 
ened at Honolulu when the result was announced. 
Queen Emma’s adherents, hearing of her defeat, at- 
tacked the House of Assembly, and beat several of 
its members, one of whom afterward died, tore up 
the seats and desks, and set fire to the house, when 
the United States and British marines landed, and 
dispersed the mob. 


— The name of the Kingdom of Poland has just 
been changed to that of the Province of Warsaw, 
and a portion of the eastern districts will be shortly 
embodied with the adjoining provinces of Russia 
proper. By this change the inhabitants of the an- 
nexed districts will lose the right of using the Polish 
language in their intercourse with the subordinate 
authorities—the only privilege still reminding them 
of their former independence. 


— The Government of Japan is making strenuous 
efforts to put down the rebellion of the Samourai ; but 
many of the military threw down their arms, and re- 
fused to fight their countrymen. Ennomoto has been 
appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to Russia. Iwak- 
ura had nearly recovered, The Samourai of Saga- 
kinhizen have assembled at their temples, demanding 
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that an expedition be dispatched to Corea. Their 
number is constantly increasing. On the night of 
the rst of February they went to the bank of Ono, 
in Fukaoka, and used such violence that all the clerks 
fled away. Okubo has gone south as commissioner 
from the mikado to the disaffected people there, tak- 
ing strong forces of marines, the infantry refusing to 
go. These refusals of the soldiers to obey orders 
show a very strong spirit of rebellion, The work of 
constructing a telegraph-line northward is progress- 
ing favorably. 


— The Emperor Francis Joseph has authorized his 
Government to assume a strong attitude against the 
Ultramontane opposition to the ecclesiastical laws of 
Austria. 


—The Prussian Government has appointed a 
young archeologist, Dr. Hischfeld, to explore, at its 
cost, the districts of Asia Minor, of which compara- 
tively little is known, by reason of their lying off the 
ordinary track. The same Government has also al- 
lowed six hundred thalers for the preparation of a 
correct map of Attica. 


— The Imperial Public Library of St. Petersburg 
has twenty-eight thousand one hundred and ninety- 
one books written in foreign languages about Russia, 
of which it has just published an admirable Catalogue. 


— The Women’s Temperance Movement has ac- 
complished wonders during two months, in the State 
of Ohio. Considerably over four hundred places 
where liquor was sold are reported to have been 
closed, and thousands of signatures have been ob- 
tained to personal pledges. ‘The spirit of temperance 
refurm is abroad in the land; for reports from both 
coasts bring the same testimony of devotion to the 
cause. 


— Twelve of the larger architectural marbles from 
the Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, which were con- 
veyed last year to Malta in her majesty’s ship Swi/t- 
sure, have been brought to Portsmouth in the Xevenge, 
for the Britsh Museum, Among these fragments are 
several portions of sculptured drums and sculptures 
from the Antae, as well as the square plinth on which 
the base of the Ionic column now in the Elgin Room 
originally rested. 


— A fearful outrage was perpetrated by a mob at 
Ahualulco, in the State of Jalisco, Mexico, on Sun- 
day, March 8th. In the morning, a priest delivered 
an incendiary sermon, in the course of which he ad- 
vocated the extermination of the Protestants. ‘This 
so excited his hearers that an armed mob of two hun- 
dred persons gathered in the evening, and proceeded 
to the residence of Rev. John L. Stephens, a Congre- 
gational minister sent out by the Boston Board of 
Foreign Missions, with cries of “Long live the 
priests!” ‘lhey broke into the house, and seizing the 
clergyman, smashed his head to a jelly, and chopped 
his body into pieces. They. afterward sacked the 
house, and carried off every thing of value. After 
much delay, the riot was suppressed by the local 
authorities, 
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MESMERIC INFLUENCE.—The Lowell Courier has 
the following account of Professor Cadwell’s experi- 
ments, showing the remarkable power which good 
mesmerists have over certain temperaments: “A re- 
markable case of mesmeric influence occurred yes- 
terday, as the result of an experiment made by Pro- 
fessor Cadwell the evening previous. He selected 
two female subjects, whom he obtained permission to 
influence in any reasonable manner, and to keep one 
of them, who worked in a mill, out half a day for 
mesmeric demonstration, not specified to them. 
While under this influence, that evening, he made 
them believe that they were picking grapes, and, after 
they had finished picking an imaginary large quantity, 
he handed each a slip of paper, one of which, he said, 
was acheck for thirty dollars and the other for twenty- 
five dollars. He told them to go the next morning, 
at half-past ten o’clock, to the First National Bank 
and get the money on the checks ; but if the cashier 
refused to honor the checks, to present them to Mayor 
Jewett, and he would pay the amount named on them. 
After these instructions were given them, their minds 
were immediately diverted to another subject, and 
the mesmeric influence thrown off. Now for the re- 
sult of the affair. At ten o’clock the next day one of 
them called at the residence of the other, and the 
two passed out, The husband of one followed them, 
and they went to the First National Bank. Mr. 
Allen, the cashier, had been previously informed, by 
Professor Cadwell, of the prospective visit, and the 
former was prepared to receive them. They pre- 
sented their bits of paper and demanded the money 
on them. Mr. Allen said he had no money to answer 
the checks, when they responded, substantially, that 
it was a poor bank which could not pay checks to 
the amount of fifty-five dollars. Then they passed 
out and up to the mayor’s office, going in, and imme- 
diately presenting the checks to the mayor, who was 
not in the secret, and who, at first, was quite indig- 
nant at the imperative manner in which they de- 
manded fifty-five dollars on the bits of paper in their 
hands. They were any thing but complimentary to 
the mayor that he could not see that the bits of paper 
were checks : and one of them put her spectacles over 
the man’s nose, and then asked if he couldsee. Pro- 
fessor Cadwell came into the mayor’s office as he was 
ordering them out, and the fact that the two women 
were under mesmeric influence was made apparent 
tohis honor. By this time a number of city officials 
had entered the room, and several experiments were 
made, showing that the subjects were completely un- 
der mesmeric influence. They could not see Pro- 
fessor Cadwell, or feel his pulling of their ears; but 
when Dr. Ayer pulled these organs, they were in- 
Stantly cognizant of the fact, and scolded him em- 
phatically for the liberties taken. A few moments 





afterward, Professor Cadwell snapped his finger and 
thumb, at the same time saying, ‘All right,’ and the 
influence passed off. The women instantly sank 
down upon the sofa in the room, one of them cry- 
ing bitterly at first, and both being evidently much 
ashamed... They were perfectly unconscious of what 
had taken place since they left their homes. A more 
surprising case of the kind is seldom made public.” 


TEMPERANCE STATISTICS.—It was meet that the 
Women’s Temperance Crusade, now exciting and in- 
fluencing the minds and hearts of the people of this 
nation, should have its commencement in the West ; 
for there, according to some startling statistics given 
in a paper published at Dayton, Ohio, the rum-traffic 
is most fearfully extensive and demoralizing. It tells 
us that in Dayton, a city of thirty thousand inhabit- 
ants, there can be found five hundred and forty bar- 
rooms. In these saloons are consumed, daily, nine 
barrels of common whisky, four hundred barrels of 
lager-beer, four hundred barrels of ale, besides a pro- 
portionate quantity of the more expensive and finer 
qualities of wines and liquors. Besides all this, the lo- 
cal consumption of tobacco amounts to fifteen thou- 
sand cigars, two hundred pounds of smoking and one 
hundred and twenty pounds of chewing tobacco, 
daily. If the bar-keepers receive ten cents a glass for 
each drink, a barrel of whisky, which costs forty dol- 
lars, will bring three hundred and nine dollars, yield- 
ing an average per cent prefit unusual in any line of 
legitimate trade. In that city is expended, annually, 
for whisky, liquors, and tobacco, as much money as 
is required to furnish the inhabitants with food. 

In New York City alone, there are 7,332 licensed 
liquor-saloons, besides the numerous pharmacies, 
restaurants, and low groceries, where different kinds 
of liquid poison is dispensed. Reckoning the aver- 
age sales of the seven thousand, at fifteen dollars a 
day, and there is received, in a single day, over one 
hundred and seven thousand dollars for intoxicating 
beverages alone. For the year, at the same rate, 
leaving out the Sabbath—though spite of the pro- 
hibitory liquor law, many of them have a more lucra- 
tive sale on that day—and we find the enormous 
sum: of thirty-three million seven hundred thousand 
dollars wasted on grog-drinking in one city, in a 
single year. What wonder our streets are filled 
with beggars, our newspapers crowded with records 
of crime, our almshouses and prisons full to reple- 
tion! Surely, it was time the country was roused to 
battle with the demon; and let us hope the war will 
not cease until the hydra-headed monster is driven 
from our land, and the legalized traffic of intoxicating 
drinks a thing of the past. 


A VampirRE.—A gentleman, while in Surinam, 
awoke about four o’clock one morning, and was much 
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alarmed by finding himself weltering in congealed 
blood. He was wholly unable to account for this, as 
he felt no pain whatever. The mystery was, that he 
had been bitten by a vampire, or specter of Guana, 
sometimes called the flying dog of New Spain. . This 
is a bat of monstrous size, that sucks the blood from 
men and cattle while they are fast asleep, even, some- 
times, until they die. The manner in which they 
proceed, is truly wonderful. Knowing, by instinct, 
that the person they intend to attack is in a sound 
slumber, they usually alight near the feet, and, with 
their enormous wings, continue to gently fan their 
victim to keep him cool. They bite a piece out of 
the great toe, so small that the head of a pin could 
not be received into the wound, and, through this ori- 
fice, continue to suck the blood until obliged to dis- 
gorge. They then begin again, and thus constantly 
sucking and disgorging, are at last scarcely able to 
fly, while their victim has often been known to pass 
from time into eternity. The vampire usually inflicts 
the wound on the ear of cattle, but always in some 
spot where the blood flows spontaneously. 


Foc SIGNALs.—Sometimes, upon our coasts, the 
glow of the light-house is obscured by fogs, and the 
sounding-line, or the roar of the breakers, is the 
first sign the mariner has of his close proximity to 
the land. Ships collide because their lights are visi- 
ble at distances too short to avoid collision. Other 
signals than lights are indispensable during fogs, and 
trumpets, steam-whistles, cannon, and bells are used, 
all of them having been found more or less effective. 
The steam syren, introduced into the light-house 
system of the United States, gives a sound of great 
intensity and space-penetrating power. But the ex- 
perience of mariners has proved that sound signals, 
of every description, are, under certain atmospheric 
conditions, wholly ineffective. Some have believed 
that dense fogs hinder the movement of sound; that 
signals, which could be heard in a clear day, could 
not be heard in a hazy one; that heavy rain deadens 
sound. This has been proveda fallacy. ‘lhe move- 
ment of sound is found to be entirely independent of 
fog, mist, or rain. Instances have been known where 
loud conversation could be heard across water a mile 
wide, while at other times, the report of a gun was 
unheard at that distance, the air, both days, being 
perfectly clear. 

The principles involved in these phenomena were 
investigated by Professor Tyndall, in a series of ex- 
periments, in the Straits of Dover, last Summer and 
Autumn. The ordinary sound instruments were 
used. The sound of the trumpet was found to be 
more fine and powerful than the whistle, and still, in 
every way superior to it; while both trumpets and 
whistles were inaudible at a distance of five or six 
miles, the sound of an eighteen-pound cannon was 
distinctly heard nine miles away. At first this 
seemed a conclusive experiment ; but afterward the 
facts were entirely reversed, and, in several instances, 
in a clear atmosphere, neither trumpets nor cannon 
could be heard at three miles’ distance; while, on 
another occasion, the air being hazy with clouds, 





trumpets were heard at a distance of nine miles, 
and when heavy rain afterward fell, their sound was 
not percep::oly lessened. Continued observations 
proved that a sound, inaudible at a distance of two 
miles on one day, may, upon another, be distinctly 
heard at a distance of more than twelve miles. This 
is a strange fact, and interesting to all connected 
with marine affairs. During dense fogs, it is certain 
that the warning notes of trumpets and cannon may 
sometimes be unheard at distances indispensable to 
safety. We come now to some of the reasons for 
the opacity of the air, at times, to certain sounds. 

Humboldt, on the Orinoco, in South America, 
could hear the thunder of the falls of that river over 
all the din of the forest at night; but at midday, 
when the scorching sun drove every animal to the 
shade, and every sound was hushed, the roaring of 
the falls was wholly inaudible. The reason for this, 
he thought, was the unequal heating of the air by 
the sun during the day, which did not occur at night. 
Professor Tyndall believes that in this he was right. 
Sound, in the atmosphere, is simply a vibration of 
its molecules, and the atmospheric condition most 
favorable to the transmission of sound is a uni- 
formity in its density and elasticity ; if the uniformity 
is broken, the movement is impaired. 

Continued experiments will, eventually, determine 
what instruments will be most effectual in transmit- 
ting sound when the atmosphere is broken into areas 
of unequal density and elasticity. A knowledge of 
the cause is the first and principal step toward a 
remedy. 


THE ‘TARTARIAN LAMB.—Among all the curious 
plants of the vegetable kingdom, there is scarcely to 
be found one more peculiar than the fern, commonly 
called the Tartarian Lamb. It is a native of Tar- 
tary and Russia, and grows most abundantly on the 
western side of the Volga, upon an elevated salt 
plain of vast extent, wholly uncultivated and unin- 
habited. ‘The fern has the shape and appearance of 
a lamb, with head, feet, and tail distinctly formed. 
The skin is covered with an exceedingly white down, 
as soft as silk. The Muscovites and Tartars esteem 
the plant very highly, and preserve it with great care 
in their houses, The lamb grows upon a stalk three 
feet high; the part by which it is sustained is a sort 
of navel. It turns itself around, and bends down- 
ward to the herbage which serves for its food. 


BALLOON VOYAGE TO THE NORTH PoLE. — The 
Aeronautic Society, of Paris, propose to reach the 
North Pole by a balloon voyage. The balloon will 
be taken by a vessel to the highest latitude attaina- 
ble. It will be constructed to carry ten men, and 
provisions for several weeks, besides the instruments 
required, with the anchor, dragging-rope, and ballast, 
and an apparatus for the production of gas. It is 
claimed that the almost uniform low temperature of 
the Arctic regions will admit of the use of the gas 
for an indefinite period without waste. There will be 
an attachment to the balloon to prevent its rising 
higher than 2,500 feet. The project is believed to 
be more feasible than the trans-ocean voyage. 
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ORIGIN OF SoME OLD CHorusES.—A writer in 
a late number of All the Year Round, has discov- 
ered that the seeming nonsense choruses of many 
old English ballads are in reality the remnants of 
the songs sung by the ancient Britons in the cele- 
bration of their sun-worship. He says: 

“Fal, la, la,” is written in Welsh, “fal la;” fal 
meaning a circle or sun, and la a day, and both words 
expressing the completion of a day. As the Druids 
marched round their stone circles, like those still 
discernible at Stonehenge and on the Sussex Downs, 
they chanted their meaningful chorus, “ Fal-la-fal- 
la,” as the god they worshiped sank behind the 
western hills, So, “ Down, down, derry down,” in 
the original, is “Dun, dun, dearagan dun;” and 
it means “To the hill, to the oaks, to the hill ;” and 
was, therefore, a call to worship. The old Puritan 
poet, George Withers, used another of these Druid- 
ical choruses in one of his pleasant ditties : 

“ ‘There was a lass, a fair one, 
As fair as e’er was seen; 
She was, indeed, a rare one, 
Another Sheba Queen— 
But, fool as then I was, 
I thought she loved me true; 
But now, alas! she’s left me,— 
Fal, lero, lero, loo !’’ 

The original of this refrain was, “ Fal, lear, luadh 
dh ;” and it hailed the sun rising above the sea, 
“ Tooral, looral,” “ High trolollio,” and many other 
of these apparently meaningless burdens to old songs, 
have a similar curious origin. 


Not TAKEN IN.—James T. Fields, formerly a 
Boston publisher, has a wonderful memory ; and his 
knowledge of English literature is so valuable that, 
when a friend wishes to know where a particular 
passage may be found, he steers at once for the 
corner, and consults the man who is likely to give 
the desired information, A pompous, would-be wit, 
not long ago, thinking to puzzle him, and make sport 
for a company at dinner, informed them, prior to Mr. 
Fields’s arrival, that he had himself that morning 
written some poetry, and he intended to submit it to 
Mr. Fields as Southey’s, and inquire in which of his 
poems the lines occurred. At the proper moment, 
therefore, after the guests were seated, he began: 

“Friend Fields, I have been much exercised of 
late, trying to find out in Southey’s poems his well- 
known lines, running thus ”—repeating the lines he 
had composed. ‘Can you tell us about what time 
he wrote them ?” 

“TI do not remember to have met with them be- 
fore,” replied Mr. Fields ; “and there were only two 
periods in Southey’s life when such lines could 
possibly have been written by him.” . 

“When were these?” gleefully asked the witty 
questioner. 

Vor. XXX1V.—30 





“‘ Somewhere,” said Mr. Fields, “about that early 
period of his existence when he was having the 
measles and cutting his first teeth, or near the close 
of his life, when his brain had softened, and he had 
fallen into idiocy. ‘The versification belongs to the 
measles period, but the expression clearly betrays 
the idiotic one.” 

The funny questioner smiled faintly, but the com- 
pany roared. 


LonDON COSTERMONGERS.—A “‘coster,” accord- 
ing to “Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary,” is “a person who 
sells apples ;” but a member of the coster profession, 
on being told of the great lexicographer’s definition, 
said, ‘ What the beak said was all gammon ;” adding : 
“A coster is a cove wot works werry ’ard for a werry 
poor livin’, and is always a-bein’ interfered with, and 
blowed up, and moved on, and fined, and sent to 
quod by the beaks and the bobbies.” And of this 
class there are about thirty thousand in London ; and 
a very degraded and neglected class they are. Most 
of them live in filthy lanes, courts, and alleys, which 
reek with the filthy refuse of fish and vegetables, and 
the death-breeding miasma from open drains. Their 
wretched homes, in which you would imagine no 
human being could live for a single hour, are filled 
day and night with the sounds of blasphemy, drunk- 
enness and quarreling, which are borne on the fetid air. 

The coster is not a very promising character, we 
admit. We hear much about his abusive tongue, 
his short weight, and his unwholesome wares, ‘lhe 
policeman views him as a natural foe, and hunts and 
hounds him on, on every possible occasion. ‘“ Every 
body ’s agin me!” said a coster one day. “ Wot with 
the bobbies all a-movin’ us on, and the westries, and 
the beaks, it’s enough to drive us into the workus.” 
And yet the coster is said to be very much maligned ! 
He is not the rascal and the rough he is made out to 
be. Many of them work hard, and carry cheap food 
to the very doors of the poor. 

Our friend, Mr. J. Orsman, who has toiled among 
the costers in Golden Lane for many years, says : 

“A long experience enables us to speak favorably 
of costermongers. They are a simple-minded, im- 
pulsive, generous-heaited body of men, and very sus- 
ceptible of kindness shown to them. Educated in 
the streets, and shut out from the civilizing influences 
of life, it is not surprising that the costers’ manners 
are sometimes coarse and uncouth.” 

Their language is by no means chaste, and they 
use the sanguinary adjective to an absurd extent. 
We will give a few of the phrases which abound in 
the street-seller’s talk, This is of two kinds—cant 
and slang. When buying and selling in the markets, 
or between each other, they frequently adopt the 
canting, or secret method, thus: ‘The various coins 
are called: flatch, %d.; yenep, Id,; outyenep, 2d, 
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erthyenep, 3d.; exis-yeneps, 6¢.; gen, Is.; flatchen- 
ork, 2s. 6d.; netgen, 10s.; dunop, £1. It will be 
seen that many of the words are spelled backward— 
as: Top o’ reeb, pot of beer; yeknod, donkey ; dab, 
bad; topyob, pot-boy; worrab, barrow ; torrac, car- 
rot; starps, sprats; tatur, potato, etc. The follow- 
ing words and phrases are not subject to this rule: 
Half-a-couter, tos. ; half-a-bull, 2s. 6d. ; bilk, cheat ; 
rattle the bones, gambling; everlasting stair-case, 
treadmill; barney, larking; gatter, beer; gaffing, 
tossing; fly, to understand; bobby, peeler, blue- 
bottle, copper, crusher, slop, a policeman; attic, 
brain-pan, block, canister, nob, head; cheese yer 
pepper, hold your tongue; kingsman, buy; fogle, 
wipe, kentrag, handkerchief; bunch o’ fives, forks, 
grappling-irons, the hand; tumble to yer barrikin, 
to understand ; flash it, show it ; trosseno, bad ; sling 
your hook, move on; blow, to inform; buts, per- 
quisites; bellowsed, lagged, transported; box of 
ivories, teeth ; nommus, be off ; flip-flap, dance ; doss- 
ken, lodging-house; show-fulls, bad money; fake- 
ment, deception; pannum, bread; spuddy, seller of 
potatoes ; cross chap, a thief; gonnof, a foolish fel- 
low ; bender, arm ; bracelets, handcuffs ; drawing the 
claret, bleeding’ nose ; dubber, mouth ; aggerawater, 
Newgate knocker, lock of hair; a tightener, a meal. 
These are only a few of the many hundreds of words 
in common use among the costers. It is possible for 
them to carry on a lengthened conversation by making 
use of words in the back slang intelligible only to 
themselves. 


SonsuHiP OF CHRIsT.—The distinctions of the per- 
sons in the Godhead are known to men as Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. ‘That they have existed from 
eternity, or at least from “the beginning,” the Scrip- 
tures, we think, very plainly teach, Whether these 
are necessary distinctions in the Divine Being, or only 
modal, and whether the triune division is revealed 
to the angels of heaven, it does not become us to in- 
quire. Sufficient for us to know, the Son is our 
Savior, and through him we have access to the 
Father, as well as the gift of the Holy ’Spirit; by 
whom, also, we inherit eternal life. Whatever, then, 
be the same of the second person in the Trinity— 
Word, Logos, Jehovah, Son, “bright effluence of 
bright essence increate”—through him God is mani- 
fested ; and this relation is reduced to the compre- 
hension of our finite understandings by the revelation 
of the one as Father and the other as Son. In this 
regard, it is perhaps proper to name Christ the Sox 
of God prior to his incarnation, or the first prophetic 
intimation of his appearing; but as the term son 
shows a human relation, God’s manifestation of 
himself to his other creatures before the planting of 
the human race could not be by that of father and 
son as to us, but by whatever formal display was 
adapted to their finite conceptions, as this is to 
ours. When we say the eternal Son of God, we 
mean that eternal manifestation of God which John 
in his Gospel calls Logos, or Word. There is an 
argument for the eternal existence of the distinctions 
in the Trinity in the “ Preadamite Earth,” by Harris, 





the author of “Mammon.” The conclusiveness of 
his argument is questionable. S. 


ORIGIN OF THE “ BRIDGEWATER TREATISES.” — 
The Right Hon, and Rev. Francis Henry Egerton, 
Earl of Bridgewater, died in February, 1829; and 
by his will, dated February 25, 1825, he directed 
certain trustees, therein named, to invest in the pub- 
lic funds the sum of £8,000; this sum, with the 
accruing dividends thereon, to be held at the dis- 
posal of the president for the time being of the 
Royal Society of London, to be paid to the person 
or persons nominated by him. The testator further 
directed that the person or persons selected by the 
said president should be appointed to write, print, 
and publish one thousand copies of a work, “On the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested 
in the Creation ; illustrating each work by all reason- 
able arguments: as, for instance, the variety and 
formation of God’s Creatures in the Animal, Vege- 
table, and Mineral Kingdoms ; the effect of Digestion, 
and thereby of Conversion; the Construction of the 
Hand of Man, and an infinite variety of other argu- 
ments ; as also by Discoveries, ancient and modern, 
in Arts and Sciences, and the whole extent of Liter- 
ature.” The late president of the Royal Society, 
Davis Gilbert, Esq., requested the assistance of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, in determining upon the best mode of carrying 
into effect the intention of the testator. Acting with 
this advice, and with the concurrence of a nobleman 
immediately connected with the deceased, Mr. Davis 
Gilbert appointed the following eight gentlemen to 
write separate treatises on the different branches of 
the subject: Rev. Dr. Chalmers ; Juhn Kidd, M. D. ; 
Rev. Wm. Whewell; Sir Chas. Bell; Peter Mark 
Roget, M. D.; Rev. Dr. Buckland ; Rev. Wm. Kirby; 
and Wm. Prout, M. D. It is to this Earl of Bridge- 
water that the nation is indebted for the fine col- 
lection of manuscripts in the British Museum, called 
the “ Egerton Collection,” 


“To CORRESPONDENTS.” — We clip from the 
Church Fournal, a paper published in the interests 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the following 
amusing note to correspondents : 

“Tn response to inquiries about communications, 
we would say, that whenever we read in a communi- 
cation the words ‘a talented sermon,’ or your ‘tal- 
ented paper,’ we read no further. The communication 
goes into the waste-basket. When we meet the ex- 
pression, ‘the demise of our late bishop’ (meaning 
his death), we turn sick, and ¢hat communication 
drops from our nerveless hands. When another cor- 
respondent tells us that, ‘in a probable eventuality,’ 
a certain thing will occur, we feel as if we never want 
to hear from that correspondent any more. When 
another tells us that ‘yesterday a remarkable occur- 
rence franspired’ (meaning happened, or occurred) ‘in 
our parish,’ it makes us feel as if we did not care for 
a great while afterward about his parish or himself. 
These are but specimens. Our paper is written for 
people who speak and read English. We can not print 
communications in the languages indicated above.” 
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A STORY OUT OF THE FOREST. 

In a close, dusky recess of the forest it is very 
lonesome, unless one be a great, strong oak or a tall, 
slender birch or fir tree. They, to be sure, find life 
pleasant enough. High and wide they stretch their 
green arms, up and out, with nobody to hinder them. 
The fresh morning breeze fans awake their sleeping 
leaves, and the merry storm-wind bows their strong 
heads and twists their branches in its boisterous em- 
braces, and heaven sends its earliest dew, and the 
rising sun his first beams, upon their green tops. 
The bold pirate-hawk, from their highest summits, 
overlooks his hunting- grounds; and the cuckoo 
perches upon their topmost boughs, because he knows 
that from here his clear call will sound furthest into 
the forest. Even the industrious ants climb cour- 
ageously up into these cheerful heights. 

Yes, indeed ; up there life is merry enough—sun, 
wind, and happy living creatures pay their visits 
there! But away down below, at the foot of the 
oaks and firs, no sympathetic sunbeams steal through 
the thickly growing branches which enviously bar 
their passage. No fresh morning breeze creeps 
down here to play with the lowly little plants; no 
bird, with bold, adventurous wing, ever comes to tell 
them about his merry journeys out among the blos- 
soming fields and meadows. Only unfriendly, crawl- 
ing worms, little idle snails, fierce, hungry spiders, and 
clumsy toads are the tiresome, dismal company of 
these little plants living in their dusky concealment. 
And what good does it do when the good-natured 
lizard brings to them, now and then, a little stolen 
sun-gold on his dack body? Oaly so much the 
greater is their longing after the sunny life on high 
among the tree-tops; only so much the oftener do 
theic thoughts fly upward toward their mother, the 
sun, who has so entirely forgotten them as never 
to come to visit them in their damp darkness. 

“Up! up! we must get up there,” cried the poor 
forgotten ones. And they tried courageously to grow 
up toward the high branches of the fir-tree ; but the 
entreating earth held fast the moss: 

“Who shall give me drink in Summer, and cover 
me warm in Winter? Do not forsake me.” And 
the moss remained behind on the ground as before. 
Only a few little moss plants, who did not heed the 
entreaty of the earth, tried to climb upward on the 
trunks of the oaks and firs. But the way was long 
and steep, and they crept upward only very slowly ; 
and, after all, they were far from reaching the topmost 
heights 

“ Upward !” cried the blackberry-vines, full of hope. 
But the great stones begged : 

“Stay with us. Cover our coldness and hardness 
with your living green.” 

And they let themselves be persuaded. The as- 





piring vines stooped again, and clasped kindly their 
old friends in their green arms, as before. 

“Upward!” said, too, the delicate ferns; and the 
slender stems rose like the trunk of the fir-tree, near 
by, and their lovely fans spread themselves out easily 
in the warm air. Yet, in their rapid growth, their 
strength was soon exhausted. They could not make 
the long journey, not even when the sunbeams had 
come to encourage and beckon upward the tender 
stems. And yet, alas! they had aspired to become 
so high and strong! How different it was with them 
from what they had hoped! And, remembering 
their disappointment, the ferns still droop in humili- 
ation and regret. 

But one morning came the forester with his wood- 
cutters, Vigorously fell the strokes of the ax; 
creaking, ate the greedy saw into the proud trunks of 
the oaks and firs. The glorious tops sank sighing 
to the ground. Wondering, our modest little plants 
saw the murderous work going on. Yet nobody did 
them any harm. And the sun came and saw her 
longing, forgotten children, and the plants looked up 
into her shining face, saw the wide, blue heaven, and 
breathed the fresh, free air. At last all their longing 
was satisfied. And yet they had not risen—the sun 
had come to them; and it came every day in the 
early morning, remained with them hour by hour till 
late evening. Only the gold-spotted lizard crept 
away murmuring into a dark, wet cleft of the rock, 
full of envy of the far greater splendor of the sun ; 
and only under a cloudy heaven, or in the damp twi- 
light, does he creep forth to take his solitary walk. 





SHIRKING. 


WHATEVER you do, don’t shirk, Make up your 
mind early that your work shall be done by yourself, 
and by nobody else. Beecher says, “It is not work 
that kills men, it’s worry.” And let me tell you, if 
any thing can make one worry in real earnest, it is 
the thought of having shirked duty—of having delib- 
erately left undone the work that was plainly one’s 
own to do. You know very well how the remem- 
brance of a task unfinished may spoil a whole day’s 
pleasure, especially if it must be done now by an- 
other, less able perhaps than you—a mother, a sister, 
a friend. Ah! how much easier would have been the 
doing of the task than carrying about all day this 
miserable regret! For I take it for granted that you 
have a conscience to sting you for every act of wrong- 
doing. I don’t suppose there is one of the young 
readers of the Reposrrory who can shirk, and feel 
entirely comfortable about it afterward. If I could 
believe there was such a one, I should feel very sorry 
for her. And I beg you all to make up your minds 
stoutly, and keep closely and persistently to your 
resolution, to do your own work, all of it, and in its 
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own proper time. And do it not only for the sake 
of your own peace of mind, but because it is right. 
It is the brave, the noble, the true way of acting ; and 
shirking is mean and ignoble and cowardly. 

And one word more. When you have made your- 
self strong and vigorous by the doing of your own 
work, turn to the help of some one who is less strong 
than you, or whose tasks, are harder, and whose bur- 
dens are heavier to bear. Nothing will make your 
hope stronger, your step lighter, or the pillow of your’ 
rest softer, than the remembrance of a good deed 
done for another ; for the good Father of us all never 
forgets to make good Christ’s words, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 


THE REED-ROBIN AND TINIE HERON. 

On the reedy shore of a pond which Jay pure and 
clear in the light of the Summer sun, a little reed- 
robin was skipping and chirping about close to the 
moist edge of the bank, nodding prettily its little 
brown head and looking over now and then into the 
crystal waves. ‘Then she bent her little neck and 
looked up to the reeds, swaying and rustling over 
her, and cried: 

“ Ah, how beautiful it is here! no country pleases 
me so much, no place in the whole world is so lovely 
as this—where I can be so happy here in the palm- 
grove on the shore of the sea !” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the heron, who stood very 
solemnly on one leg in the edge of the pond. “ What 
are you chattering there about palms and the sea, 
while you have nothing but a pond and a few rushes? 
Palms indeed! Ah, you should see the palm-groves of 
the sunny South, where, towering heavenward, the 
great trees spread abroad their feathery, splendid 
leaves, and where the billows of the ocean break in 
white foam against the rocks and leap as high as the 
clouds! Yes, indeed, little bird; there is a country, I 
can tell you! To see that, it is quite worth one’s 
while to go on a journey.” 

“O, indeed,” cried the happy reed-robin, good- 
naturedly ; “if these are not really palms and the 
sea, what difference can that make? for they are 
really so to me, and well beloved. Why should it 
trouble me to know that there is something far more 
beautiful? Contentment, my friend, alone makes 
me rich ; and makes these rushes palms to me—this 
pond the sea.” 

PATIENCE. 

THERE’S no music ina “rest,” Katie, that I know 
of, but there ’s the making of music in it. And peo- 
ple are always missing that part of the life-melody, 
and scrambling on without counting; not that it’s 
easy to count, but nothing on which so, much depends 
ever is easy. People are always talking of perse- 
verance and courage and fortitude; but patience is 
the finest and worthiest part of fortitude, and the 
rarest too. I know twenty persevering girls for one 
patient one; but it is only that twenty-first one who 
can do her work, out and out, and enjoy it. For pa- 
tience lies at the root of all pleasures as well as of 
all powers.— Ruskin. 





LULA KATE. 


Luta Kate is ina fret ; 

Do n’t, I beg, condemn her yet. 
Hear the mishaps she has met: 
Missed in spelling while at school ; 
Lost her place; forgot the rule 
When she parsed the subject-noun ; 
Skipped a number adding down ; 
Could n’t sing the falling scale ; 
Jimmy Bowman saw her fail ; 
Whispered twice, and got a mark ; 
Lost her pencil; in the park 

With her papa after tea, 


Tripped and fell, and scratched her knee. 


In the evening broke her slate ; 

And, alas !—unhappy fate !— 

Little Blasithe, in luckless fall, 
Smashed her favorite China doll. 
Mary Frances called her cross 

When she fretted at her loss. 
Mamma said, a little grave, 

* You must Jearn to be more brave,” 
While a great hot tear or two 
Dropped from her clear eyes of blue. 


Dear child-heart, mine aches to see 
All the grief that vexeth thee ; 
Aches to think of all the crosses 
‘Thou must bear, the daily losses ; 
Of to-day’s unspoken sorrow ; 

Of the hard tasks of to-n.vrrow. 
Will the tasks of future years 
Heavier be? Will bitterer tears 
Fill thine eyes than these to.night ? 
Ah! is any sorrow light? 

Easy any loss to bear? 

Free from canker any care? 


Angels, guide the dear child’s feet ; 
Keep her soul serene and sweet ; 
Heal her sorrows, smooth her way, 
Lead her, teach her, day by day; 
Dry her tears and ease her care, 
Her uncertain path prepare : 

Bring her lovely dreams at night! 
Hold her ever in your sight, 

Ye who always do behold 

Face of Him who from of old, 
Since the earth’s broad beams were laid, 
Loves the children he hath made. 


STEP BY STEP. 


Step by step, the walk is ended ; 
Stitch by stitch, the rent is mended ; 
Page by page, the lesson learned ; 
Dime by dime, the fortune earned. 


One by one, the roses gay 
Bloom and fade and pass away ; 
One by one, the leaflets fall, 
When the winds of Autumn call. 


One by one, the joys we share ; 
One by one, the griefs we bear ; 
One by one, our hopes and fears, 
All our smiles, and all our tears,— 


Take their changeless place at last, 
In the unreturning past. 

One by one, the friends we love 
Rise into the realms above. 


Hour by hour, life’s longest day 
Shall forever pass away ; 

Word by word, and deed by deed, 
Win we our eternal meed. 
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Contemporary Kiterature, 


Every traveler in the East, and especially in the 
lands made sacred by their association with God’s 
early people and by God’s incarnate Son, brings home 
some new illustration of Scripture truth and Scrip- 
ture character. The coming century will doubtless 
work vast changes in the social life and political con- 
dition of the denizens of Bible lands. Heretofore 
their civilization has been at a stand-still. What 
Abraham saw in his day on the plains of Arabia, the 
modern traveler finds to-day; and, lest the picture 
of ancient life should perish except in the Sacred 
Record, that life has been perpetuated till steam, 
lightning, the photograph, and the printing-press can 
copy and préserve it for all time to come in its literal 
exactness. If to-morrow the entire East could be” 


_ subverted, and American civilization dominate over 


Syria and Palestine, no man could question the faith- 
fulness of the Biblical descriptions ; for we have a 
thousand witnesses to their accuracy. One of these 
witnesses is Rev. Henry M. Harman, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages and Literature in Dick- 
inson College, in A Journey to Egypt and the Holy 
Land, (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) His 
narrative is condensed, but sufficiently full, and con- 
tains many elucidations of Scripture texts. 


BIBLICAL studies are always interesting and gener- 
ally profitable to those who engage in them. Whether 
the Star of our Lord; or, Christ Jesus, King of all 
Worlds, both of Time or Space, by Francis W. Upham 
(Nelson & Phillips, New York), satisfactorily solves 
the problem of the star seen in the East by the Magi- 
ans, is, we think, questionable. The author endeavors 
to prove it was one of the stars of the firmament ; 
and to account for the star’s going before the wise 
men and leading them in the right way, he says: “ It 
is more than possible, it is probable, that the miracle 
of the guiding was not put forth upon the body of 
the star, but only upon some few of its rays after 
they had come within the atmosphere of the earth. 
- » + If the miracle of the guiding was wrought 
in the way pointed out, it was wrought only in those 
rays of the star which touched the eyes of the pil- 
grims. Thus, the sense-conception of the grandeur 
of the miracle may seem to be lessened, but its moral 
worth is greatly increased.” Of course this is mere 
conjecture; but it seems necessary to the theory, 
which we do not think proved, that the star was one 
of the fixed luminaries of heaven. To our appre- 
hension, it is no exaggeration of the miracle to make 
the star of our Lord any thing more than “a transient 
meteor in the sky.” In either case, there was a pre- 
ternatural appearance, and it answered its purpose. 


THE French Revolution was the protest of a great 
people against ages of oppression and misrule, and 
fearfully did the Kings of France pay the penalty of 





their doings. In the madness of the hour, the mob 
of anarchists Spared not even themselves. The civil 
war invaded the homes of the lowly as well as the 
hdtels of the great. Multitudes perished in the field, 
in the streets, on the scaffold, and in prisons, because 
of the bare suspicion or hate of a neighbor. The 
struggles through which France passed from the con- 
vocation of the States-General to the establishment 
of the Consulate, occupy the chief pages of modern 
history. Innumerable as are the accounts of those 
days, we yet possess only a faint picture of them. 
Romance, like history, has failed to give any adequate 
description of the Reign of Terror. Much to imagi- 
nation must still be left ; but never can fiction surpass 
reality, In Minety-three, by Victor Hugo (Harper & 
Brothers, New York), an attempt is made to describe 
an episode of the Revolution. The author writes in 
his usual graphic style, and almost reproduces France 
as it was in 1793. There is a fullness of detail, a 
masterly grouping of incidents, a minute description 
of persons, and a natural sequence of events, that 
makes his narrative almost a living panorama. From 
this side-show we may form a better idea of the grand 
spectacle presented on the arena of French history, 
than from many volumes written in more sober guise, 
and containing the hard array of facts properly ar- 
ranged and catalogued, 


Facts, it is said, are stubborn things, and no 
amount of theorizing can subdue an opposing fact. But 
when a long array of facts is cited as contrary to a 
theory, either the former must be accounted for, or 
the latter must be abandoned. A recent volume by 
Dr. E. H. Clarke, entitled “Sex in Education,” in 
which he lays down a theory and fortifies it by as- 
sumed facts as to the separate and careful training of 
girls in school, has provoked much thought and dis- 
cussion in our public journals, and furnished an oc- 
casion for the issue of Sex and Education, edited by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and published by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, It is a sharp reply to the sweep- 
ing generalizations of Dr. Clarke, and is made up of 
critical articles written by the editor herself and by 
other reputable authors,»such as T. W. Higginson, 
Professor Bascom, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Caroline 
H. Dall, Mrs. Horace Mann, and others. Appended 
to these critiques is the testimony of instructors and 
former lady students in some of the principal colleges 
where girls are educated. Dr, Clarke accuses our 
system of education as being too great a drain upon 
the vital forces, and charges all the ill-health of 
women trained in the schools to the processes of their 
education, and the undue stimulus of the brain at 
the expense of the necessary functions of the body. 
Rev. C. H. Bingham, speaking of the students in the 
Michigan University, says, “It is the unanimous 
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testimony, as I learn, of the ladies who are studying 
law and medicine and science and the arts, in the 
class-rooms and lecture-rooms and library and labo- 
ratory, that their health was never better, that they 
have had no attacks of malady, and that they ask for 
no indulgence on account of their sex.” To the same 
effect is the testimony of President Fairchild, of 
Oberlin. Mrs. Olympia Brown, a graduate of An- 
tioch, is even stronger in her testimony, and says, 
“To me such statements as Dr. Clarke’s seem ab- 
surd, and contrary to every body’s experience.” 
Alida C. Avery, resident physician at Vassar College, 
protests against Dr. Clarke’s statements, and gives 
an inside view of the health of students in that insti- 
tution very different from the doctor’s. The sum- 
ming up of this discussion seems to be, that young 
ladies, as well as young gentlemen, may, without 
damage to health, or derangement of their bodily 
functions, pursue the same studies and be graduated 
in the same classes—a conclusion quite at variance 
with that of Dr. Clarke’s “Sex in Education.” The 
volume is lively reading, whatever theory or set of 
facts the reader may adopt and hold. 


THE present Temperance Movement derives all its 
strength from the Spirit of God ; and the friends of 
temperance fortify themselves by the Word of Inspi- 
ration in their efforts to reclaim the drunkard and to 
save thetempted. “ Do the Scriptures countenance the 
common use of alcoholic drinks ?” is often asked, and 
Rev. John F. Loyd, ina pertinent and well-written tract, 
Wine as a Beverage (Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Wal- 
den), answers the question decidedly in the negative. 
He shows that the libations of the Hebrew priests, 
and the wine of their sacraments, were the unfer- 
mented juices of the grape; and by a wide induction 
from all the passages of the Scripture in which the 
term wine is used, examining all the words of the 
original Hebrew, he argues that neither fermented 
drinks nor distilled liquors have any countenance in 
them as articles for consumption. Not only were 
the ancient Hebrews required by their lawgiver and 
their prophets to be temperate, but they were taught 
to be abstinent; and the “corn and oil and wine,” 
which were used as symbols of prosperity, denote no 
more than the ripe fruits which they gathered from 
their fields, their orchards, and their vineyards, 
Whatever else may be proved from Scripture, the 
friends of wine-bibbing can get from it no authority 
for their practices. Strong drink is every-where con- 
demned; and where wine-drinking seems to be rec- 
ommended or allowed, it refers only to the sweet 
juices of dates and other fruits, or the must of grapes. 


From the Plow to the Pulpit is a brief biography of 
Rev. John Spaulding, a successful minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, and formerly well known in 
this city. He was born in Mason, N. H., the last 
year of last century, and still lives in a green old age. 
After preparing himself for the ministry at college 
and the theological seminary, he was licensed to 


preach in 1828, and thenceforward has been serving | 


the Church as pastor, agent of the Western Educa- 


tional Society, or as evangelist among the seamen, | 


until the present. It is an interesting narrative of 
labors and results, of hardships and privations, of 
frontier adventures and religious movements. (Pub- 
lished by Robert Carter & Brothers, New York, and 
on sale in Cincinnati by Robert Clarke & Co.) 


NONE but a poet can translate poetry, much less 
re-sing it. Genius of the highest order is required 
to invest the language of Homer, Horace, and Pin- 
dar in poetic garb ; for though judgment may criticise 
and taste may discern, the divine faculty alone can 
rehabilitate. But poetasters think themselves equal 
to any thing, and will serve you up the sublime strains 
of Isaiah or the miserable rhymes of Mother Goose 
with equal facility. The author of Solomon’s Song 
Re-sung (Boston : printed by T. Bent & Co.), before he 
tries his hand at any thing equaily pretentious, would 
do well to take a thorough course in English gram- 
mar. Perhaps, if he attempts sacred themes, a little 
theology would not be amiss. 


Mrs. MARY COWDEN CLARKE has been a diligent 
pstudent of Shakespeare, and her Concordance of his 
works has given her a wide celebrity. Probably the 
rhythmic form into which her favorite author has 
thrown most of his tragic narratives, has led her to 
adopt the same form in 7he Trust and the Remit- 
tance. (Boston: Roberts Brothers ; Cincinnati: Rob- 
ert Clarke & Co.) She styles these poems “Two 
love stories in metered prose ”—a fitting designation. 


SoME years ago, books of “ Beauties,” or beautiful 
extracts from the works of distinguished authors, 
were quite common, and had an extensive circulation, 
A similar book is just now issued by Warren & Wy- 
man, New York, entitled Cure for Thought-taking, 
being extracts from George MacDonald's “Annals of 
a Quiet Neighborhood,” and “Seaboard Parish.” 
It is a collection of brief essays, the first of which 
names the volume. The style is delightful and the 
spirit good, of course. It wil] be read by thoughtful 
readers with profit and satisfaction. 


WHEN an intimate friend or a loved member of our 
family dies, with what a fond interest do we cherish 
the recollection of his last sayings and doings! For 
nearly nineteen centuries the Christian world has re- 
membered the dying scenes of our blessed Lord in 
the memorial Supper which he instituted, and by the 
Gospel narratives. In 7he Last Days of Christ (N. 
Tibbals & Sons, New York), we have a chronolog- 
ical arrangement of the events occurring during the 
last week of our Lord’s life, and the succeeding forty 
days, on the basis of the Harmonies of the Gospels, 
by Lightfoot, Doddridge, and others. It is printed 
in a small volume convenient for holding, in large 
type, and with an occasional elucidatory note. On 
this plan we get a better knowledge of the last say- 
ings and doings of the Savior than from reading the 
several accounts in the Gospels separately. 


Two things are necessary in reproducing, as an 
eye and ear witness, the history of any former age or 
country ; the writer must have the race of the soil 
and the flavor of the times. Internal evidence showed 
that Chatterton was not “to the manner born” when 
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he attempted his Rowley forgeries ; but he deceived 
Walpole, though he was still only a boy. The 
poems of Ossian have the garb of antiquity, but they 
smack of Macpherson’s age and manners, ‘The 
“Travels of Anacharsis” are ancient only in names 
and places ; all the rest is exceedingly French. A late 
American story, entitled the “ Prince of the House 
of David,” which had a certain “ run,” had neither the 
style nor the semblance of the age of Christ, and was 
simply an infiltration of modern thoughts and manners 
through a tedious story relating to that time. When 
“The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, af- 
terward Mrs, Milton,” was first published, so perfect 
was the imitation of the language and sentiments of 
the Revolutionary period that many accepted it as a 
genuine diary, and the critics praised it without stint. 
The success which Miss Manning achieved in this 
literary venture was not diminished in her Household 
of Sir Thos. More, which soon followed. Though not 
equal, as a story, to “‘ Mary Powell,” it possessed the 
same traits as the former, and had even a more tragic 
interest from the fate of that distinguished chancellor. 
It purports to be a diary kept by Margaret More— 
libellus a Margareta More, quindecim annos nata— 
commencing when she was fifteen years of age, and 
continued till after the death of her father. Had Sir 
‘Thomas More’s daughter actually kept a record of 





her family, and recounted the journeyings and absences 
of her father, the visits of learned men, and their 
sayings, we can hardly conceive that it would have 
been different wise from this volume written three cent- 
uries later. As if her “‘ Mary Powell” and “ House- 
hold of Sir ‘hos. More” did not satisfy the fair writ- 
er’s taste for English antiquarian research, Miss 
Manning has given us also 7he Faire Gosfeller ; or, 
Passages in the Life of Mistress Anne Askew, Re- 
counted by ye unworthy pen of Nicholas Moldwarp, 
B. A. Most of our readers have read the history of 
the persecutions to which the adherents of the Re- 
formed religion were subjected in England under 
Henry VIII, and afterward under his infamous daugh- 
ter Mary; and this volume recalls to our view pic- 
tures of those bloody days when neith:r age nor sex 
was spared. ‘The history of Anne Askew has brought 
tears to the eyes and indignation to the hearts of 
many who have gone through it; and the present 
volume gives us more touching details of the life and 
character, not only of the “ faire gospeller ” herself, 
but of her co-believers and the enemies of her. faith. 
It is not so much a history as a picture, and in word- 
painting Miss Manning excels. New editions of both 
these volumes have just been issued by Dodd & Mead, 
New York, and may be obtained from Sutton & Scott, 
Cincinnati. 





Editor's Gable, 


EDUCATED OR IGNORANT?— Women, in these ag- 
gressive and progressive days, are betaking them- 
selves to the pulpit. If they aspire to be any thing 
more than exhorters and lay teachers, it becomes a 
question what style of training they need to fit 
them to be expounders of the Holy Scriptures. By 
some modern Christian sects, an educated ministry 
has been regarded as undesirable and _ pernicious. 
For education, these would substitute, in all cases, 
inspiration. The teachings of the New Testament 
are, that education, ensouled by inspiration, is the true 
and desirable thing. The usual objections to an ed- 
ucated ministry are the tendency to substitute human 
learning for the teachings of God’s Word, and the 
fact that the apostles.were “ unlearned and ignorant 
men,” and that the “ Fathers” were often men of no 
learning and yet eminently successful. 

It will not be denied that a preacher should have 
a competent knowledge of theology. Theology is 
the science of God. The Bible is the text-book of 
theology. Acquaintance with the Bible is the first 
want of the theologian, preacher, teacher. To know 
the Bible thoroughly requires a thorough knowledge 
of four or five languages. ‘The Christian teacher 
must first know his own language with the styles of 
its use dictated by the affiliated sciences, logic and 
thetoric. He must know the Hebrew, the language 


in which the Old Testament was written; he must | 





know the Greek, the language in which the New 
Testament came from the pens of Christ’s followers. 
He must know Latin, and should have some acquaint- 
ance with the Chaldee, the Aramaic, and perhaps the 
modern Arabic. All this implies much lingual study 
and research, and ultimately a large lingual educa- 
tion. Without this education, the Christian teacher 
must take God’s Word in translation and at second- 
hand. ‘his is unsatisfactory to one who desires to 
come before the people with a positive “Thus saith 
the Lord.” Versions and translations must ever be 
the heritage and resource of the million, but they 
are finite, fallible, and sometimes erroneous, and 
somebody must be able to apply correctives from 
the original ; and who is confidently looked to to sup- 
ply this accurate knowledge but the Christian teacher ? 
‘rue we have helps from learned commentators, but 
there is no commentary like the original. ‘There are 
shades of meaning which no translation can ad- 
equately express ; floods gush and leap and sparkle 
in those Oriental tongues for which our Western 
tongues furnish no adequate channel ; rays dart from 
those dead symbols that modern words tend only to 
obscure. A large part of the Christian teacher's 
work is interpretation, and correct interpretation can 
only flow from correct knowledge. What does tiie 
Bible teach? What does the Bible mean? Ignorant 
expounders may use unsuitable texts, and content 
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themselves and their audiences with fanciful interpre- 
tations, the results of their incompetency, or the in- 
ventions of their imaginations ; but the true teacher 
will aspire to surer knowledge, correcter exposition, 
and a more certain presentation of the meaning of 
the Divine Word. ‘These can only be had by study 
of the originals. 

No one is competent to give a thoroughly reliable 
exposition of a text of Sacred Writ who does not 
translate the passage ‘for himself and examine it in 
its original dress, and as it lies imbedded in its native 
surroundings. But the apostles were “unlearned,” 
and they expounded without the aid of grammars and 
dictionaries. True, but the Hebrew, the language in 
which the Old Testament was written, was the native 
tongue of the apostles. The Hebrew Scriptures were 
read and expounded in that tongue in their hearing 
in the synagogues, from Sabbath to Sabbath, from 
infancy to manhood. They knew the meaning of 
words that are lost or doubtful to us. They were in 


daily contact with languages, living to them, that are- 


dead to us. In those languages they read the words 
of the prophets, their predecessors, and in those 
languages they recorded the sayings and doings of 
their Divine Lord, and the thoughts dictated by the 
Spirit of inspiration, As the American-German of 
to-day is often able to speak and write three lan- 
guages by the force of contact with three peoples— 
the German, his native speech ; French, the language 
of a border land; and English, the tongue of his 
adopted country—so the apostles wrote and spoke 
freely their native Hebrew, the Greek, and the Latin. 
‘That it might be read by each of these nationalities, 
the inscription over Christ’s cross was written in 
“ Hebrew and Greek and Latin.” That which was 
at first-hand and native to the disciples is to us sec- 
ond-handed and a matter of grammars and diction- 
aries. Pernicious doctrines and pretentious sects 
are built up on the fancied or forced interpretations 
of single words and phrases taken from the original 
Scriptures. 

No man is thoroughly armed for the demolition of 
error or the enforcement of truth till he knows all 
that may be known about these disputed words and 
passages. The most learned of modern times can 
never hope to be on an absolute level with those to 
whom the languages in which they wrote were living 
and native, and in whose accurately chosen words 
and intelligently framed sentences there was no am- 
biguity. Perfectly lucid to the early Christians were 
the intrinsic force and the adapted meanings of the 
words episcopos, baptizo, and a score of others about 
which there are such divergent opinions at the present 
day. The warfare over baptismal modes is mainly 
one of the meaning of Greek words as adapted to 
Christian rites. ‘There is not a disputed doctrine that 
does not receive elucidation from the original text ; 
hardly a practical doctrine that can be rightly or in- 
telligently enforced without the light of the same 
text. ‘Ihe man of God, to be thoroughly furnished, 
must know the languages in which God spoke to his 
servants of old. ‘his knowledge requires time and 
the aid of the schools. Lingual knowledge is best 





acquired in youth when the time of the student is 
less valuable, and before the mind is capable of 
grasping mathematics, metaphysics, or philosophy. 

Every Bible student and interpreter should aim at 
as thorough and complete a knowledge of the tongues 
in which the Scriptures were written as time and cir- 
cumstances will allow. The parade of knowledge 
before unlettered congregations is always pedantic 
and distasteful; but the preacher should be sure, by 
actual study and inspection, of the ground on which 
he treads, and be able to give to every man a reason 
for the points he makes, though he may not be called 
on to exhibit his knowledge and its sources on all 
occasions. The first use of study is tu acquire the 
power to study; the second is the acquisition of the 
stores of knowledge afforded by study. 

The 

** Homo unius libri’’ 

is not a man of narrow acquisition. The Bible is a 
big book, or rather congeries of books. It ranges 
over the language and literature of all time, and re- 
quires a knowledge of all the sciences for its proper 
understanding and elucidation. Upon its text have 
concentered the best thoughts of the wisest and 
most learned of the world. We should know their 
thoughts, and be able to compare their views; and, 
above all, to bring all interpretations to the test and 
sure touchstone of the original. No time or labor is 
thrown away that is expended in well-directed efforts 
to inform ourselves, through original channels, of 
the true meaning of the Bible. 

But uniettered men have been very successful 
preachers of the Gospel. True, a rich personal ex- 
perience, sound common sense, practical knowledge 
of men, and strong powers of utterance, and ready 
command of one’s own language, have been ex- 
tensively successful in bringing souls to a knowledge 
of the truth as it is in Jesus; but for the develop- 
ment of those converts, for their education in Chris- 
tian doctrine, the aid of more learned preachers and 
writers has had to be invoked. The early settlers 
of this new country were forced to extemporize 
houses and clothing, and churches and schools, and 
teachers and preachers, in the roughest and readiest 
way possible ; but as population increases, as wealth 
increases, as means and leisure increase, as informa- 
tion increases, as division of labor increases, men 
will be less and less content with the extemporaneous 
and the rough and ready. 

On the frontier, or in the unbroken wood, any man 
can be a carpenter and rough up a Jog house; any 
woman can. card and spin and weave, and make up 
her own cloth; but in days when one does not essay 
a barn or an out-house without the aid of a profes- 
sional architect, when a man must give years of time 
to become a merchant, a carpenter, a blacksmith, it 
is an abuse to the individual, and an abuse to the 
Church, to set one to expounding God’s oracles who 
has only a shallow knowledge, or no knowledge at 
all, of their intrinsic beauty, and profound and mo- 
mentous meaning. In these days, of all others, Bible 
expounders must know what they teach, and whereof 
they affirm. The days of inspiration are passed ; the 
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days of rough-hewed logs and orators are passed; 
preachers must have knowledge ; knowledge implies 
study, and study implies leisure and application. 
‘Thorough Christian culture is the want of the hour, 
and wanted by none more than by the expounders 
of the Holy Word. 


Tue NATIONAL CAPITAL.—Washington used to 
be called™‘ the City of Magnificent Distances,” It is 
rapidly becoming a magnificent city. In former years, 
Congress and its public buildings were its chief 
charms. Now the city is filling up with splendid 
private residences, and is coming to possess a per- 
manent society of its own. ‘The hotel and boarding- 
house floating multitudes, thronging the city during 
the sessions of Congress, the temporary employés 
of the various departments, and the transient resi- 
dents, diplomates, and agents from foreign courts, no 
longer form the staple of its population. It is coming 
to have a people of its own, who are not the mere 
purveyors for, and entertainers of, the rest of the 
nation. Public money is lavishly used in public im- 
provements. Some of it is squandered, no doubt. It 
seems impossible for corporations to get any thing 
done as cheaply, or to use funds as economically, as 
individuals. 

From the Capitol to the President’s house the dis- 
tance is a miles On the Potomac side of the city 
this is being laid out in an extensive park, which 
will one day be filled with trees and flowers, walks, 
fountains, statuary, and drives. Several lovely parks 
exist now ; the streets are broad and straight, smooth- 
paved, lined with trees, and, running out into the 
level country, vanishing in lovely vistas. Elegant 
private residences are going up every-where, indic- 
ative of increasing wealth and permanence. England 
is going to build a residence for its minister, Other 
foreign Governments will probably do the same; and 
it is proposed that each State build a double house 
for the occupancy of its two senators during their 
term of service. 

The population of the place is probably more ho- 
mogeneous than that of any other American city, It 
is rapidly becoming the Paris of the States in beauty— 
we hope not in impiety and vices. Under our form 
of Government, the population of the Capital City of 
the nation must necessarily be, to a certain extent, 
fluctuating and changing. The President, the central 
figure of the nation, is but a temporary occupant of 
the “ White House,” and has no more exclusive pro- 
prietorship of the national parlor, the gorgeous 
“East Room,” than the humblest of these citizens, 
to whom its magnificent furnishings and appoint- 
ments belong. Senators and representatives, minis- 
ters and consuls, lobbyists and reporters, clerks 
and visitors, a vast array of Government emp/oyés 
and attachés, come and go. 

‘There are no manufacturing facilities—no Pitts- 
burg and Cincinnati smoke-stacks, with their volu- 
minous clouds of unconsumed carbon, hanging like a 
pall over begrimed residences and annoyed resi- 
dents—a fearful price to pay for material prosperity, 
the sacrifice of so much material cleanliness and 





comfort. Washington must ever concentrate the tal- 
ent ofthe nation. ‘The Websters, Clays, and Sumners 
of the nation naturally gravitate to the National Cap- 
ital. Ambition, beauty, wealth, talent, find here the 
arena for their display and exercise. Something 
more than the fitful presence of these is necessary 
to constitute the permanent prosperity of a city. 
Healthy, home-life blood, homogeneous society, and 
native population, should be the main dependence 
of civic corporations—substantial city life. These, 
Washington is coming to possess. Men of wealth 
and leisure are resorting hither to build homes for 
their families, and to seek social advantages for their 
families, and education for their children. Retired 
politicians and capitalists, instead of seeking sub- 
urban villas near their own native cities, find the 
National Capital a beautiful location for health, social 
stir, or family quiet, equally fitted for society or ele- 
gant leisure and retirement, 

There is a notable absence of that low-graded for- 
eign element that so disfigures our great commercial 
centers, lowers their social tone, interferes with so- 
cial equality, clogs the wheels of social virtue, and 
debases local government. The chief danger is that 
of being socially wronged and robbed by talented, 
gentlemanly, well-educated plunderers, in place of the 
low-lived brood that control the treasuries of our 
great cities and fatten upon their spoils. 

The National Capital is a wonderful place for sight- 
seeing. Lion-hunters are numerous, and there is no 
lack of lions. The public buildings are a study,—the 
treasury, with its colonnades, its cash vaults, its army 
of scribes and “money-changers,” enough to popu- 
late a good-sized viliage ; the Capitol, with its mag- 
nificent marble dome, towering up into the blue sky, 
its rotunda, and House and Senate chambers, library, 
supreme court-room, and its numberless private 
apartments and committee-rooms ; the State, Army, 
and Navy Departments, for which a magnificent block 
of buildings is now in the process of erection that 
will cost millions before the immense pile is com- 
pleted ; the Patent-office, with its quarter of a million 
of models, the progeny of many inventive brains ; the 
original Declaration of Independence ; the small, rude 
hand-press on which Franklin printed his paper in 
Philadelphia ; Washington’s swords, coats, camp and 
kitchen utensils, and dining-room set-out—the lux- 
uries and conveniences of the last century contrasted 
with the inventions of this. 

Across the street from the Patent-office is the Gen- 
eral Post-office, the vast receptacle of dead-letters, 
the prolific source of post-office appointments, stamps, 
and postal-cards for the nation. The Smithsonian 
Institute is a vast museum of collections in natural 
history. Here are birds and beasts and reptiles, fish, 
insects, fossils, mineralogical and geological speci- 
mens from all parts of the world. One might spend 
hours usefully and instructively in these fine halls ; 
and they are constantly enlarging. 

The Corcoran Art-gallery is another interesting 
resort for the citizens of Washington. It was built 
and endowed by the munificence of the citizen whose 
name it bears, and already contains some fine pictures 
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and a choice collection of bronzes and statuary, 
with resources for continual additions and increase. 
The Agricultural Department, the unfinished Wash- 
ington Monument, the Navy-yard, the National Ob- 
servatory with the finest telescope in the world, are 
all attractions to the visitor to the National Capital, 
which it will require time to see, and more time and 
space than we can now command to describe. 


St. PaTrRIck’s DAy was celebrated by the Phila- 
delphia Irish on the 17th of March last, with a most 
gorgeous array, in a procession that took over two 
hours to pass any given point. There was no occa- 
sion on that day to peel one’s eyeball and ask one’s 
next neighbor if he saw any thing green. It was 
green flags and green ribbons, and green neck-ties 
and green tunics, and green halberds and green every- 


where, as green Erin or the greenest Paddy that ever, 


left the verdant land of his birth. It was amusing to 
think that, in that mile or two of procession, there 
were more “bulls” than ever roared upon the plains 
of Bashan. There were Irish on horseback and 
Irish on foot, Irish in carriages and Irish in vans, 
Irish young men and Irish boys, Irish societies and 
Irish schools, Isishmen wielded hundreds of wooden 
tomahawks, a favorite substitute for the national 
shillalah, Irishmen bore aloft on silken banners the 
portraits of “ Columbus the Catholic,” “ Lord Balti- 
more the Catholic,” “ Charles Carroll the Catholic,” 
“ Lafayette the Catholic,” “St. Mary,” “ St. Francis 
Xavier,” his infallibleness Pius IX, and other Cath- 
olic saints and worthies incongruously mixed up with 
Washington and the living lights of Pennsylvania 
Democracy. 

It always rains on St. Patrick’s day; and yet, 
through the mud, these sons of the saint, inspired 
by the music of twenty bands, traipsed and tramped 
half a day in his honor. It is a serious interruption 
of business, needless display and expense, an incon- 
gruity and even an impertinence to flaunt these em- 
blems of old hatreds, “ greens and oranges,” and these 
Old World superstitions, in the face of the nineteenth 
century and the American people. 


Our ENGRAVINGS.—The poets have often written 
about moonlight on the waters; but no painter has 
more successfully transferred it to canvas than our 
American artist, De Haas. In the picture which Mr. 
Hinshelwood has engraved, there is a masterly 
blending of light and shade; the earth and sky come 
together in the distance, and the high hill shore of the 
river appears almost bald. ‘Ihe vessel which rides 
so stately on the water, with its sails set and its rig- 
ging adjusted, seems “to walk the water as a thing of 
life,” while the little yacht and the light shallop add in- 
terest tothe scene. To the owner of the painting, R. 
E. Moore, Esq., of New York, our thanks are due for 
his kindness in placing it at the disposal of our artist 
to be engraved. 

There is a popular song which we often hear, 
commencing, “ What is home without a mother ?” 
But, on the contrary, What is home without a child ? 
The rippling laughter, the witty sayings, the thought- 
ful looks, the merry jests, the bright smiles, and the 





loving words, make home the brightest and dearest 
spot on earth. It is the nearest approach that men 
have to their lost Paradise, and the only type of those 
eternal mansions in which the risen Lord is preparing 
a place for the reunited family of his saints, Much 
as children are to their parents they are to each 
other. Into each other’s ears they pour their joys 
and their sorrows, and often greater intimacies exist 
between brothers and sisters than between a parent 
and the child. They are by nature each other’s play- 
mates, and they learn from each other more rapidly 
than from grown people. Hence we have always 
thought that an only child is unfortunately situated. 
We like to see children together, and especially when 
they are “Sisters at Play.” In depicting child-char- 
acter, Sir Thomas Lawrence excelled ; and in none 
of his paintings has he been more successful than in 
the picture which is here engraved. 


Our Nation’s DEAD.—In the death of Charles 
Sumner, the nation has lost one of the purest and 
noblest of its public men, He was educated at Har- 
vard College, which graduated him at the age of 
twenty. Immediately afterward he studied law, and 
was admitted to its practice in the courts. 

On the resignation of Mr. Webster of his seat in 
the Senate, in 1850, Mr. Sumner was, after a long 
and severe contest, elected his successor. In the 
Senate he was the inflexible opponent of the exten- 
sion of slavery, and earnestly advocated the doctrine, 
“ freedom, national ; slavery, sectional.” It was for 
his speech on the “ Barbarism of Slavery” that he 
was so cowardly assaulted in his seat in the Senate 
chamber by Preston S. Brooks, of South Carolina. 
Mr. Sumner was not a powerful debater, had little 
of that personal magnetism that moves the masses, 
was never a leader in any great movement, never was 
able to devise and advocate a policy in matters of 
finance, government, and public improvements ; but 
he was pure, incorruptible, and honest, always the 
advocate of the oppressed, a believer in and cham- 
pion of the rights of the people without regard to 
color, a counselor of the freeman, and a friend of the 
slave. He died March 11, 1874. 

Millard Fillmore preceded Mr. Sumner to the tomb 
only three days. Without the advantages of wealth, 
he received but little education, and was early put to 
work to learn the clothier’s trade. Judge Wood, of 
Cayuga County, N. Y:, seeing abilities in him fit for 
a higher station, took him into his office. Here he 
studied, read law, and taught school for two or three 
years, when he was called into public life. In 1848, 
he was chosen Vice-President of the United States, 
and on the death of Zachary Taylor, in 1850, became 
President. Mr. Fillmore was strongly conservative, 
and ill-adapted to be a leader in troublous times. He 
thought to put off the evil day by signing the “Com- 
promise Act ;” but that measure aroused the nation. 
He was a man of pure life, upright character, and 
honest, though, we believe, mistaken views. He 
did not understand the times, and lagged behind 
them. His popularity waned, and his name enkindled 
no enthusiasm. 
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FLORENCE. 


The Long-contested Suit the 
FLORENCE SE WING-MACHINE €O. 
against the Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, 
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